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Memories  of  Emil  Ludwig 

BY  FELIX  E.  HIRSCH 

“A”!  Ihe  destinies  of  those  whose  lives  I  have  studied,  and  in  some  in- 
I  stances  portrayed,  have  spontaneously  fallen  into  five  acts.  I  my- 
self  am  in  my  fourth  act,”  wrote  Emil  Ludwig  in  the  preface  to 
his  memoirs  Gifts  of  Life  (Boston,  1931)  which  were  published  on  the 
eve  of  his  fiftieth  birthday.  Now  the  fifth  act  of  his  busy  and  colorful  life 
has  ended :  in  the  beautiful  house  in  Moscia  above  the  Lago  Maggiore, 
which  he  and  his  wife  built  for  themselves,  he  quietly  fell  asleep  on 
September  17, 1948,  after  a  long  illness.  His  passing  reminded  his  friends 
(and  perhaps  also  some  among  the  legions  of  his  readers  all  over  the 
world)  of  another  age  to  which  he  so  intimately  belonged:  the  Europe 
of  the  first  third  of  the  twentieth  century.  His  death  awakened  some  nos¬ 
talgic  feelings  in  those  of  us  who  knew  him  well  in  happier  and  more 
serene  days.  While  the  heated  argument  about  his  life-work,  its  merits 
and  its  shortcomings,  will  continue  for  decades,  it  may  be  permissible 
today  to  tell  of  my  personal  recollections  of  Emil  Ludwig;  perhaps  they 
can  help  towards  understanding  the  much  praised  and  much  maligned 
man  and  fighter.  These  reminiscences,  which  extend  over  thirty  years, 
were  enriched  by  recent  information  from  his  widow. 

I  met  Emil  Ludwig  first  towards  the  end  of  the  first  World  War; 
family  ties  had  brought  us  together.  He  was  then  a  rising  young  literary 
star;  he  had  written  some  promising,  though  controversial,  plays  and 
essays  arid  demonstrated  his  brilliance  as  newspaper  correspondent.  We 
met  in  the  home  of  his  mother,  the  widow  of  the  noted  ophthalmologist 
Hermann  Ludwig  Cohn.  It  is  impossible  to  comprehend  Emil  Ludwig, 
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his  personality  and  his  development,  without  knowing  his  family  back¬ 
ground.  He  was  proud  of  his  forefathers,  German-Jewish  patricians  in 
the  province  of  Silesia ;  he  sensed  that  he  had  inherited  many  of  his  talents 
from  either  parent’s  side.  I  did  not  know  personally  his  father,  one  of 
Breslau’s  most  popular  and  most  fiery  professors,  who  had  died  when  I 
was  still  a  child.  But  I  heard  enough  tales  about  him  in  my  youth  to 
believe  that  he  passed  on  his  quick  temper,  his  indomitable  fighting  spirit, 
his  insatiable  intellectual  curiosity  and  his  scientific  diligence  (he  wrote 
more  than  three  hundred  papers  on  the  diseases  of  the  eye  and  its  hygiene 
of  which  he  was  the  foremost  pioneer)  to  the  son,  for  whose  youthful 
literary  ambitions,  however,  he  had  little  sympathy.  He  also  instilled 
in  the  young  boy  the  admiration  for  genuine  human  greatness:  at  his 
father’s  table  young  Ludwig  was  introduced  to  such  giants  as  Hermann 
Helmholtz,  Rudolf  Virchow,  Robert  Koch  and  Heinrich  Schliemann. 

His  mother  had  other  gifts  which  she  bequeathed  to  her  favorite 
child :  she  possessed  rare  charm,  an  unusual  sense  of  beauty  which  graced 
her  still  in  her  old  age,  great  conversational  talent  and,  above  all,  an  af¬ 
fectionate  nature.  The  deep  emotional  ties  between  mother  and  son  were 
never  more  patent  to  me  than  in  a  conversation  we  had  briefly  after  her 
death  and  in  his  moving  funeral  oration  for  her.  She,  too,  had  come  from 
the  upper  strata  of  society;  her  brother,  Fritz  von  Friedlander-Fuld,  was 
raised  to  the  nobility  by  William  II  and  belonged  to  the  group  of  indus¬ 
trialists  surrounding  the  emperor.  In  this  uncle’s  office  Ludwig  was  later 
trained  for  a  lofty  career  in  big  business.  But  he  escaped  soon  from  this 
glorified  drudgery  to  write  his  own  books  instead. 

He  went  with  his  beautiful  young  German-Scottish  wife  Elga  to  the 
wilderness  of  the  Southern  Swiss  canton  Ticino,  where  through  four 
decades  they  led  a  life  of  true  companionship,  usually  far  away  from 
“society,”  although  he  knew  very  well  how  to  move  among  the  mighty 
of  this  earth.  To  break  with  his  early  environment  and  establish  a  com¬ 
pletely  new  and  indeed  unconventional  existence  in  his  own  style  meant 
for  him  the  turning  from  the  first  to  the  second  act  of  his  life.  However, 
he  never  lost  his  German  cultural  heritage ;  it  was  still  within  his  heart 
and  mind,  after  the  Germany  of  Gerhart  Hauptmann  and  Richard 
Dehmel,  of  Walther  Rathenau  and  Gustav  Stresemann,  to  which  he 
belonged,  had  vanished  from  the  scene  and  long  after  the  Nazis  had 
burned  his  books.  But  he  took  root  in  the  Swiss  environment,  even 
though  many  of  his  new  fellow-citizens  never  ceased  to  be  suspicious  and 
envious  of  the  nouveau  venu.  In  a  deeply  moving  unpublished  poem 
Letztes  Geleite  which  he  must  have  written  when  he  knew  that  the  end 
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was  near,  he  thought  of  his  final  hours.  He  spoke  of  his  house  “which 
we  built  on  columns  and  in  marble  to  our  happiness”  and  of  the  shining 
beauty  of  the  mountains  which  limited  his  view,  and  he  tenderly  touched 
on  the  “fairy  tale”  which  he  and  his  wife  had  dreamed  together  there. 

Fifty  years  ago,  August  Strindberg  had  been  asked  some  pertinent 
questions  about  his  personality.  The  same  questions  were  put  to  Emil 
Ludwig  about  two  years  before  his  death.  To  the  inquiry:  “What  do  you 
consider  the  basic  trait  of  your  character.?”  he  answered:  “Serenity,”  a 
reply  which  at  least  one  observer  cannot  easily  appreciate.  For  to  me, 
his  fighting  spirit  seemed  to  predominate.  I  have  seen  him  in  quite  a  few 
heated  arguments  and  oratorical  battles  which  a  serene  person  would 
have  easily  escaped.  But  it  may  be  that  he  was  calm  under  the  surface. . . . 
On  two  continents  I  have  met  few  people  who  matched  him  in  the  art 
of  conversation.  He  would  be  charming  and  fascinating,  even  when  his 
vis-a-vis  might  disagree.  He  opened  his  heart  to  those  whom  he  liked  and 
trusted.  His  kindness  was  genuine.  He  helped  many  a  rank  beginner 
find  his  way,  and  I,  for  one,  feel  indebted  to  him  for  frequent  encourage¬ 
ment  in  my  early  writing  efforts.  As  the  years  went  by,  the  number  of 
his  closer  friends  shrank  steadily;  he  had  been  disappointed  by  some  of 
them.  Quite  a  few  of  his  earlier  intimates  had  died.  Among  German 
writers  who  were  close  to  him,  only  E.  M.  Remarque  and  Heinrich 
Mann  remained.  There  was  no  contact  with  Swiss  authors,  who  evidently 
disliked  the  successful  competitor. 

Replying  to  the  Strindberg  questionnaire,  Ludwig  had  answered 
the  query:  “Which  quality  do  you  treasure  most  highly  in  a  man.?”  by 
the  single  word  “productivity.”  His  own  life-work  certainly  gave  proof 
of  the  literary  fecundity  for  which  many  critics  have  heavily  blamed  or 
ridiculed  him.  They  felt  that  no  man  could  dare  to  write  in  one  lifetime 
on  such  diverse  topics  as  Jesus,  Rembrandt,  Beethoven,  the  Nile,  Mus¬ 
solini,  Stalin  and  Sigmund  Freud.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  believe  that  a  few 
of  his  books,  especially  the  finest  among  his  psychological  portraits,  will 
long  be  enjoyed.  Young  students  to  whom  I  have  recommended  his 
Goethe,  his  Napoleon,  and  his  Bismarck — the  three  of  his  biographical 
studies  which  I  consider  his  noblest  achievements — have  never  com¬ 
plained  about  the  assignment ;  they  gained  from  his  books  the  inspiration 
which  was  so  sadly  lacking  in  many  more  thorough  scholarly  mono¬ 
graphs.  How  did  he  go  about  writing  these  biographies?  I  remember 
an  occasion  when  he  explained  to  a  few  of  us  how  he  had,  e.g.,  first  as¬ 
sembled  all  known  likenesses  of  Goethe  and  had  studied  each  of  these 
portraits,  sketches  and  masks  with  the  utmost  attention.  From  Goethe’s 
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changing  physiognomy  he  gathered  the  struggles  that  went  on  in  his 
soul;  when  he  was  sure  of  these  observations,  he  had  then  buttressed 
them  by  careful  reading  of  Goethe’s  letters  and  works.  On  another  oc¬ 
casion,  we  talked  about  his  literary  methods  when  he  was  resting  in 
a  Berlin  sanitarium  from  the  nervous  exhaustion  which  the  writing  of 
his  Bismarck  biography  had  caused  him.  He  told  me  then  that  he  was 
re-living  in  his  mind  all  the  struggles  his  hero  had  gone  through  and 
that  this  identification  with  him  was  indispensable  for  the  spiritual  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  book, — but  this  time  the  identification  had  been  so  overwhelm¬ 
ing  that  he  ended  up  on  the  sickbed. 

As  one  looks  over  his  life-work,  he  is  struck  by  Emil  Ludwig’s  ver¬ 
satility.  There  is  not  only  the  long  shelf  of  his  biographic  portraits  and 
historic  essays  which  arc  best  known  to  the  international  public,  but  he 
also  wrote  many  plays,  enjoyed  expressing  his  feelings  in  a  facile  sonnet, 
and  tried  himself  frequently  in  the  field  of  the  novel.  (One  of  his  posthu¬ 
mous  works,  the  novel  Der  Krieg  der  Musikanten,  has  its  setting  among 
refugees  in  the  U.S.A.)  How  did  he  manage  to  press  this  enormous  quan¬ 
tity  of  work  into  four  decades }  His  widow,  the  best  witness  we  have, 
gave  testimony  when  a  simple  memorial  service  was  held  in  his  home 
several  days  after  his  death.  She  explained  his  versatility  and  productivity 
by  two  human  qualities:  his  quickness  and  his  industry.  He  was  the 
quickest  person  she  had  ever  known  (and  having  observed  him  in  writ¬ 
ing  editorials  and  essays,  I  would  agree  with  her).  He  was  quick  in  per¬ 
ceiving,  sympathizing,  penetrating  and  combining  and  especially  quick 
in  executing.  He  did  not  believe  in  postponing  till  tomorrow  what  could 
be  done  today.  His  widow  also  stressed  the  fact  that  he  was  a  man  of 
highly  disciplined  diligence  who  would  not  waste  his  time  on  trifles,  but 
would  stubbornly  plod  his  way  through  endless  tomes  of  documents 
which  he  needed  as  source  material  for  his  books.  He  did  not  have  the 
large  “research  staff”  which  his  adversaries  were  talking  about  so  glibly. 
She  and  a  secretary  who  deciphered  faithfully  his  shorthand  manuscripts 
were  his  only  regular  collaborators. 

The  writing  of  his  major  biographical  works  had  filled  the  third  act 
of  his  life.  These  volumes  had  brought  him  international  reputation  and 
such  a  reading  audience  as  few  contemporary  authors  enjoyed.  When 
he  wrote  his  Gifts  of  Life,  he  evidently  sensed  that  the  climax  had  been 
reached  and  that  it  would  be  hard  to  match  the  signal  successes  of  his 
middle  life  again  and  again.  Not  only  are  literary  fashions  notoriously 
open  to  change,  but  also  world  conditions  soon  began  to  endanger  the 
market  which  Ludwig  had  built  up  for  himself.  His  German  homeland 
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fell  under  the  Nazi  tyranny  which  then  gradually  engulfed  most  of 
the  European  continent.  Finally,  he  left  his  Swiss  moimtain  retreat  which 
did  not  seem  safe  enough  and  took  refuge  in  Southern  California,  where 
the  sea  and  the  perennial  sunshine  reminded  him  of  his  little  paradise  at 
the  Lago  Maggiore.  Essentially  this  whole  period  up  to  the  end  of  the 
second  World  War  forms  the  fourth  act  of  his  life.  He  was  still  vigorous, 
active  and  successful.  He  answered  a  greeting  of  mine  on  his  sixtieth 
birthday  (1941)  confidently  by  quoting  the  last  stanza  of  Goethe’s  poem 
Scefahrt: 

“Doch  er  stehet  miinniich  an  dem  Steuer: 

Mit  dem  Schiffe  spiclen  Wind  und  Wellen, 

Wind  und  Wellen  nicht  mit  seinem  Herzen. 

Heerschend  blickt  er  auf  die  grimme  Tiefe 
Und  vertrauet,  scheiternd  oder  landend, 

Seinen  Gottern.” 

When  I  saw  Emil  Ludwig  in  the  United  States,  I  somehow  felt  that 
he  was  not  in  his  right  element  here.  He  was  a  representative  of  the  Old 
World,  with  artistic  sensitiveness  and  traditions  which  did  not  fit  into 
the  American  scheme  of  things.  On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  that  his 
literary  portraits  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  (whose 
confidence  he  enjoyed  before  and  during  the  war  years)  are  weaker  than 
some  of  his  best  biographies  because  Ludwig  naturally  was  not  so  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  American  political  and  social  background  which  is  in¬ 
dispensable  for  the  understanding  of  their  personalities. 

Ludwig  returned  home  to  the  Lago  Maggiore  completely  worn  out. 
He  had  overtaxed  his  energies  during  the  war  by  lecturing  and  political 
writing  and  as  he  trod  often  on  dangerous  ground,  he  had  made  not  a 
few  enemies.  Family  problems  were  worrying  him  also;  many  years  be¬ 
fore  he  had  expressed  to  me  his  regret  that  our  generation  could  no  longer 
fully  take  care  of  the  next  and  that  we  would  have  to  let  our  children 
make  their  own  way  in  life.  In  1946,  his  health  collapsed;  his  heart  never 
fully  recovered.  For  the  last  two  years  of  his  life  he  was  bound  to  his 
home;  the  tireless  traveler  had  to  confine  himself  to  his  garden.  He  was 
quite  aware  of  the  fact  that  he  had  reached  the  fifth  act  of  his  life.  Calmly 
he  finished  his  memoirs  which  arc  to  stand  together  with  his  Gifts  of 
Life,  wrote  two  novels,  many  articles  and  poems,  and  worked  on  a  dual 
biography  of  the  brothers  Wilhelm  and  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  two 
of  the  most  enlightened  minds  of  Germany’s  golden  age.  Also  he  gath¬ 
ered  material  for  a  book  on  fame,  a  topic  close  to  his  heart. 

He  still  kept  up  an  extensive  correspondence  with  his  remaining 
friends  all  over  the  world.  In  July  1948, 1  received  his  last  greeting.  He 
complained  about  the  campaign  of  calumny  to  which  he  was  exposed  in 
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his  country.  Then  he  asked  me  to  visit  him  on  my  forthcoming  European 
journey,  but  added  the  ominous  sentence:  “However,  I  don’t  know 
whether  I  shall  still  be  around  when  you  come,  for  I  am  suffering.”  Two 
months  later,  he  passed  away.  Following  his  instructions,  he  was  cre¬ 
mated  without  ceremony. 

His  ashes  are  to  rest  on  an  ivy-clad  lonely  rock  in  his  garden.  At  the 
memorial  service  in  his  home,  some  of  his  favorite  music  was  played. 
Half  a  dozen  of  his  friends  and  neighbors  paid  tribute  to  him  and  his 
widow  defended  his  “children,”  as  he  had  liked  to  call  his  books,  against 
his  persistent  critics. 

How  long  will  his  works  last.**  Emil  Ludwig  himself  had  been 
skeptical  at  times  about  their  permanent  value  and  had  felt  that  the 
good  opinion  of  four  or  five  people  was  worth  more  than  the  cold  after¬ 
renown  of  great  popularity.  But  in  his  poem  Letztes  Gclcite  he  speaks 
of  the  laurel  “davon  vielleicht  ein  Kranz  die  Stirn  mir  schmiickt.”  I  be¬ 


lieve  that  posterity  will  grant  him  this  laurel. — Bard  College. 


The  Stechert-Hajner  Booi^s  News  for 
December  15,  1948  prints  a  list  of  some 
265  Japanese  scholarly  and  scientific  pe- 
riodieds  currendy  appearing.  Nearly  60 
of  these  are  medical  journals. 

Pearl  Buck  contributes  to  the  United 
Nations  World  for  February  1948,  an 
article  on  James  Yen,  who  as  head  of 
the  Mass  Education  Movement  in  China 
has  taught  27,000,000  Chinese  to  read. 


“There  is  a  legend  (even  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  Quinteros  there  were 
legends  about  them  which  it  had  been 
found  commercially  profitable  to  culti¬ 
vate)  that  when  the  authors  of  Mai- 
valoca  had  finished  a  comedy,  they  read 
it  to  a  third  brother  to  secure  his  re¬ 
action  before  they  sent  it  to  the  theater. 
This  brother,  whose  name  was  merely 
Pedro,  represented  for  them  Mr.  Aver¬ 
age  of  theater-goers.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  Pedro  (and  it  may  be  worth  record¬ 
ing  that  he  was  the  eldest  of  the  three) 
personified  the  literary  conscience  of  the 
triad.” — Francisco  Ichazo,  in  Informa- 
ciones  Culturales,  Ministerio  de  Educa- 
cion,  Habana. 


Unicornio,  the  poetry  review  pub¬ 
lished  in  La  Plata,  Argentina  by  the  tal¬ 
ented  and  original  poet  Marcos  Fingerit, 
prints  striking  verses.  Its  No.  2,  now 
before  us,  has  poems  by  Rainer  Maria 
Rilke,  Juan  Ramon  Jimenez,  Manuel 
Ponce,  Miguel  Angel  Asturias,  Jose  A. 
Hernandez. 

Welt  und  Wort,  the  young  literary 
monthly  published  by  the  Drei  Saulen- 
Verlag  in  Bad  Worishofen,  brings  a 
wealth  of  information  on  the  new  Ger¬ 
man  publications  and  evaluates  them  au¬ 
thoritatively.  It  reveals  an  astonishing 
bulk  and  an  excellent  quality  of  publica¬ 
tion  in  post-war  Germany.  Its  Director 
is  Dr.  Edmund  Banaschewski. 

The  two  courageous  West  European 
publishers  who  kept  high-grade  German 
books  coming  off  the  presses  during  Ger¬ 
many’s  tragic  interregnum,  Bermann- 
Fischer  of  Stockholm  and  Querido  of 
Amsterdam,  have  agreed  to  continue 
their  service  to  world  culture  in  partner¬ 
ship.  The  Bermann-Fischer/Querido 
Verlag,  with  Gottfried  Bermann  Fischer 
and  F.  H.  LandshofT  at  its  head,  now 
operates  from  Singel  262,  Amsterdam. 


Henri  Martin  Barzun  and 
The  Abbaye  de  Creteil 

BY  BOYD  G.  CARTER 

Forty  years  have  passed  since  the  enthusiastic  founders  of  the  Abbaye 
de  Creteil  were  forced  to  abandon  their  idealistic  enterprise  in  group 
living.  The  story  of  the  Abbaye,  which  had  its  first  incorporation 
in  the  humanitarian  and  fraternal  impulses  of  Charles  Vildrac’s  imagina¬ 
tion,  in  1901,  has  been  told  best  by  Christian  Scncchal  (JJ Abbaye  de 
CrSteil)y  and  its  literary  significance  appraised  most  adequately  by  M-L. 
Bidal  (Les  ienvains  de  V Abbaye).  The  members  individually  have  re¬ 
corded  their  remembrances  of  the  Abbaye  experience  directly  in  articles 
and  memoirs  or  indirectly  in  their  works.  Just  as  Brook  Farm  (only 
vaguely  a  prototype  of  the  Abbaye,  which  was  much  closer  akin  in  spirit 
and  activities  to  the  Pre-Raphaelites)  had  in  Hawthorne  its  novelist  and 
in  T he  Blithedale  Romance  its  novel,  the  Abbaye  de  Creteil  has  served 
as  a  theme  for  the  fifth  novel  {Le  Dhert  de  Bihvres)  of  Georges  Duha- 
mel’s  Chronique  des  Pasquier.  And  now  in  the  third  volume  of  his 
memoirs,  titled  Le  temps  de  la  recherche  (1947),  Duhamel  relives  the 
dream  of  Creteil  which  meanders  through  his  book  giving  out  alternat¬ 
ing  tones  of  melancholy  and  hesitant  joy. 

In  spite  of  the  presence  in  this  country  for  29  years  of  the  man  who 
made  the  adventure  materially  possible,  Henri  Martin  Barzun,  and  the 
many  books  and  articles  dedicated  to  it  in  France,  the  American  literary 
public,  in  general,  seems  never  to  have  heard  of  the  Abbaye  de  Creteil. 
The  publication  of  Duhamel’s  memoirs  relating  to  the  Abbaye  makes 
this  an  opportune  time  to  review  its  history  in  the  perspective  of  forty 
years  and  to  focus  attention  on  one  of  the  most  original  and  most 
neglected  of  the  “abbes”  of  Creteil.  Christian  Scncchal  is  the  only  his¬ 
torian  of  the  group  who  accords  Barzun  even  a  measure  of  the  recog¬ 
nition  to  which  he  seems  entitled. 

Vildrac,  in  conceiving  the  idea  of  a  place  of  retreat  where  fraternal 
spirits  could  commune  while  cooperatively  pursuing  each  his  creative 
goals,  owed  his  original  inspiration  to  Rabelais’  Abbaye  de  Thdemc. 
During  the  next  five  years  the  vision  gradually  communicated  its  com¬ 
radely  enthusiasm  to  Georges  Duhamel,  medical  student  and  Vildrac’s 
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brother-in-law,  to  Rene  Arcos,  poet  and  painter,  Alexander  Mercereau, 
poet  and  journalist,  Albert  Gleizes,  painter,  and  Albert  Doyen,  musician. 
These  young  men,  all  under  25,  lovers  of  Bach,  Beethoven,  and  Wagner, 
fired  by  the  humanizing  poetic  and  philosophical  wisdom  of  Whitman, 
Verhacren,  Tolstoi,  Bergson,  and  Maeterlinck,  desired  simply  to  live, 
work,  and  create  artistically  as  they  wished,  in  a  setting  congenially  suited 
to  revery  and  spiritual  freshness.  They  championed  at  that  time,  contrary 
to  the  afl&rmations  of  many,  no  specific  political,  economic,  literary,  or 
artistic  theories.  They  merely  wanted  to  do,  except  with  a  more  exalted 
objective,  what  the  tired  American  intellectual  often  has  in  mind  when 
he  talks  about  or  really  buys  a  chicken  farm:  avoid  the  tuggers  at  the 
udders  of  Mammon. 

In  an  appeal  to  men  of  good  will  in  1906,  they  expressed  thus  their 
goal:  “to  found  our  Abbaye  outside  the  city;  a  refuge  of  Art  and  of 
Thought,  far  from  utilitarianism,  greed,  and  economic  struggles.  .  . .” 
The  purpose,  in  short,  was  to  “lead  in  the  greatest  simplicity  a  zealous, 
laborious,  and  free  life  as  artists.”  They  explained  their  purpose  to  set  up 
a  printing  press  and  to  alternate  their  time  between  manual  labor  and 
creative  activities. 

The  appeal,  which  concluded  with  a  request  for  financial  aid,  was 
answered  by  Henri  Martin  Barzun.  Martin  Barzun,  who  divided  his  time 
among  journalism,  literature,  and  politics,  was  not  rich,  but  he  had  more 
money  than  all  the  others  together.  “Without  him,”  writes  Gleizes,  “it 
is  possible  that  our  dream  would  have  remained  only  a  dream.  .  .  .” 
With  Barzun’s  adherence  to  the  group,  the  dream  became  reality. 

In  late  December  1906,  the  first  members  occupied  an  old  mansion 
discovered  by  Arcos  and  Vildrac,  situated  at  Crcteil,  whose  grounds  con¬ 
sisted  of  13,000  square  meters.  It  belonged  to  an  automobile  magnate 
who  exacted  an  unreasonable  rental  fee  and  refused  to  make  any  repairs. 
Barzun  paid  the  rent  for  the  first  six  months.  The  five  names  on  the  lease 
were  those  of  Rene  Arcos,  Georges  Duhamel,  Albert  Gleizes,  Henri 
Martin  Barzun,  and  Charles  Vildrac.  Alexander  Mercereau,  in  Russia 
at  the  time,  arrived  later  with  his  strange  bride  to  whom  Duhamel  de¬ 
votes  a  succulent  anecdote  in  his  Le  temps  de  la  recherche.  Albert  Doyen 
had  a  room  at  the  Abbaye,  but  he  never  took  up  regular  residence  there. 
These  then,  together  with  the  wives  of  Barzun  (Barzun’s  son,  Jacques, 
was  born  at  the  Abbaye  in  1907),  Mercereau,  and  Vildrac,  and  the  latter’s 
two  children  plus  the  supervisor  of  the  printing  press,  Linard  (sympa¬ 
thetically  portrayed  by  Duhamel  as  Picquenart  in  Le  Disert  de  Bi^t/res)f 
constituted  the  regular  occupants  of  the  Abbaye. 
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The  group  in  residence  had  a  considerable  moral  re-enforcement  in 
several  close  friends,  designated  by  Duhamel  as  “Thelemistes  de  robe 
courte.”  Among  frequent  visitors  were  Berthold  Mahn,  Henri  Doucet, 
Jacques  d’Otemar  (painters),  and  Rene  Ghil,  Theo  Varlet,  Paul  Cas- 
tiaux,  Georges  Chemneviere  (poets).  On  Sundays,  Jules  Romains,  mis¬ 
chievous  student  at  the  Ecole  Normale,  rode  out  on  his  bicycle,  “the  mus¬ 
cular  calves  of  his  legs  distended  with  Unanimist  energy,”  as  Barzun  once 
remarked  in  a  conversation ;  Romains’  La  vie  unanime  was  printed  at  the 
Abbaye.  These  and  hundreds  of  other  visitors,  including  journalists, 
artists  from  abroad  (Marinetti,  Brunelleschi,  etc.),  reformers,  the  idly 
curious,  and  quacks  knocked  at  the  Abbaye  door  over  which  hung  a 

quotation  from  Rabelais’  T h6Ume:  “Cy  n’entrez  pas _ Cy  entrez . . . 

etc. 

Under  the  able  direction  of  Linard,  the  “abbes,”  particularly  Duha- 
mcl,  Gleizcs,  and  Vildrac,  became  expert  type-setters.  In  spite  of  the 
handicaps  of  poor  equipment,  20  books  were  edited  and  printed,  five 
of  these  authored  by  members  of  the  group:  Barzun,  La  terrestre  trage- 
die;  Arcos,  La  tragidie  des  espaces;  Duhamel,  Des  legendes,  des  batailles; 
Mercereau,  Gens  de  let  et  ailleurs;  Vildrac,  Images  et  mirages.  Among 
other  titles  in  the  Abbaye  list,  in  addition  to  La  vie  unanime,  are  Roger 
Allard’s  Les  vertes  seasons,  P.-J.  Jouve’s  Artificiel,  Paul  Adam’s  L*art  et 
la  nation,  and  Robert  de  Montesquiou’s  Passiflora.  Anatole  France, 
towards  the  end  of  the  adventure,  made  the  generous  gesture  of  giving 
the  group  outright  the  manuscript  of  Suzanne  Labrouste,  but  the  disso¬ 
lution  of  the  Abbaye  came  before  it  was  published.  The  printing  press 
proved  unprofitable,  and  bills  had  to  be  paid.  Appeals  for  help  went 
unheeded.  Under  the  stress  of  cold  and  hunger,  dissensions  developed. 

The  disintegration  of  the  group  became  inevitable,  according  to 
Duhamel,  from  the  moment  the  members  ceased  to  eat  together.  Each 
was  jealous  or  suspicious  of  the  gastronomic  fare  of  his  neighbor.  The 
symphony  passed  from  allegro  to  andante  midst  bickerings  and  cancer¬ 
ous  suspicions.  A  poignant  analysis  of  the  decline  and  demise  of  a  similar 
group  is  given  by  Duhamel  in  Le  Disert  de  Bibvres.  Exhausted  morally 
and  physically  by  its  losing  fight,  and  unable  to  secure  an  extension  of 
the  lease,  the  Abbaye  disbanded  in  January,  1908.  Its  strength  and  its 
weakness  are  expressed  by  Rabelais’  motto:  Fais  ce  que  tu  voudras. 

The  Abbaye  as  a  material  entity  lasted  fourteen  months.  As  a  moral 
force  it  continued  and  continues  to  animate  French  literature.  Its  fra¬ 
ternal  spirit  and  emphasis  on  human  dignity  persisted  as  a  common  de¬ 
nominator  of  unity,  but  its  artistic  incarnation  bifurcated  in  directions 
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which  may  be  generally  formulated,  with  due  allowances  for  overlap¬ 
ping,  as  follows:  living  conceived  as  a  personal  and  lonely  experience 
despite  constant  but  frustrated  efforts  of  the  individual  to  find  unity  in 
friendship  or  love  (Duhamel,  Vildrac,  Arcos) ;  and  living  conceived  as 
a  vigorous,  dynamic  identification  with  and  expression  of  groups,  masses 
and  energies  (Barzun,  Doyen,  Gleizes,  Mercereau,  Romains).  Duhamel’s 
Salavin  novels  and  La  chronique  dcs  Pasquicr,  Vildrac’s  Paquebot  Te¬ 
nacity,  Arcos’  Vile  perdue  illustrate  the  current  of  individualism;  where¬ 
as  Romains’  Unanimism,  Doyen’s  effort  to  bring  music  to  the  people, 
Fetes  du  peuple,  1921-1924,  Gleizes’  work  as  a  cubist  painter  and  as 
theoretician  of  the  movement  (Gleizes  and  Metzinger,  Du  cubisme) 
and  Barzun’s  La  terrestre  tragedie  and  Orphic  Art  represent  the  experi¬ 
mental  goal  of  a  unifying  as  opposed  to  an  individualizing  representation 
of  modern  man. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  Abbaye,  the  members  “went  back  into 
the  century,”  meaning  Paris.  In  1911  Mercereau,  associated  with  a  new 
publishing  house,  Le  Figuier,  received  a  manuscript  from  Barzun  bear¬ 
ing  the  title,  Vbre  du  drame.  The  author  developed  the  thesis  that  the 
advent  of  the  contemporary  scientific  and  industrial  age  necessitated  new 
literary  techniques  which  would  substitute  synthesis  for  analysis  in  the 
exploration  and  dramatizations  of  modern  life.  The  significance  of  the 
work  so  impressed  Mercereau  that  he  sponsored  the  publication  of  it  in 
1912  as  a  manifesto  of  a  “Renaissance  Esth^tique”  to  which  adhered, 
among  others,  the  following  writers  and  artists:  Mercereau,  Sebasticn 
Voirol,  Georges  Polti,  Guillaume  Apollinaire,  Gleizes,  Doyen,  Fernand 
Divoire,  Florian-Parmentier,  Louis  Mandin  and  Thco  Varlet.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  year  this  group  published  an  Anthologie  des  poHes  nouveaux 
for  which  Lanson  wrote  a  preface.  Between  1912  and  1914  the  experi¬ 
mental  writings  of  the  new  school  were  contained  in  a  review  called 
Pobme  et  drame,  founded  by  Barzun ;  its  esthetic  was  based  “on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  simultaneity  of  vital  phenomena.”  For  lyric  forms  as  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  verses,  and  dramatic  forms  as  an  alternation  of  voices  speak¬ 
ing  in  succession,  the  Orphic  form,  the  name  chosen  by  Barzun  to  de¬ 
scribe  his  technique,  substitutes  a  simultaneity  of  three  or  more  voices 
orchestrated  together.  Barzun  personally  prefers  to  call  his  technique 
“orchestral  poetry,”  although  the  name  of  simultaneity  or  polyphony 
is  often  given  to  it  in  Europe. 

The  new  school  of  Orphic  Art  found  immediate  support  in  England 
where  it  was  welcomed  by  Richard  Aldington,  F.  S.  Flint,  Arthur  Ran- 
some,  Harold  Munro,  John  Masefield,  and  others.  They  changed  the 
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name  of  their  magazine,  T he  New  Pottry,  to  Poetry  and  Drama  in  honor 
of  Pobme  et  drame.  In  1913  Ezra  Pound  sent  an  article  on  Orphic  Art 
to  Poetry,  edited  in  Chicago  by  Harriet  Monroe.  Vachel  Lindsay’s  Congo 
illustrates  the  sensitive  response  of  certain  American  poets  to  the  move¬ 
ment. 

But  the  war  came  and  claimed  the  lives  of  at  least  500  writers  and 
artists  directly  or  as  an  aftermath,  including  Apollinaire,  Doucet,  Chen- 
nevicre.  Doyen,  and  Sebastien  Voirol.  In  1919  Barzun,  then  editor  for 
one  of  Clemenceau’s  newspapers,  got  permission  to  come  to  the  United 
States  for  six  months.  He  has  stayed  29  years!  In  the  College  of  New 
Rochelle  from  1920-1945  he  carried  on  his  work  in  an  experimental 
theater  and  brought  his  art  to  university  groups  in  the  East  and  Midwest. 
Since  1943  he  has  served  as  visiting  professor  and  lecturer  at  the  Uni¬ 
versities  of  Iowa,  Utah,  Kansas  City,  Coe  College,  and  many  other  insti¬ 
tutions.  In  1930  he  founded  the  French  Forum  (a  review  devoted  to  the 
esthetics,  history,  and  activities  of  his  school),  which  he  still  publishes. 

Lack  of  space  does  not  permit  even  a  cursory  summary  of  the  multiple 
activities  and  achievements  of  simultaneity  or  Orphic  Art.  Hundreds  of 
plays  and  poems,  written  and  produced,  attest  to  the  vigor  of  the  move¬ 
ment.  German  Expressionism,  choral  reading,  Eugene  O’Neill’s  Strange 
Interlude,  Dos  Passos’  novels,  radio,  cinema,  all  these  and  many  other 
modern  art  forms  are  directly  or  indirectly  indebted  to  Henri  Martin 
Barzun  for  new  and  effective  techniques  of  simultaneous  expression. 

Thus  a  simple  contrivance  on  the  part  of  idealistic  youngsters  to  live 
in  tranquil,  productive,  and  poetic  fraternity,  even  though  short-lived, 
set  in  motion,  like  a  pebble  dropped  in  a  calm  pool,  ripples  of  creative¬ 
ness  which  touched  the  shores  of  several  foreign  countries  and  whose 
total  literary  and  artistic  incidence  it  is  still  impossible  to  gauge.  The 
Abbaye  de  Creteil  has  had  this  influence  and  this  honor. — University  of 
Nehrasl^a. 


“With  the  exception  of  the  Canter¬ 
bury  Tales,  there  is  no  English  book 
that  conveys  half  as  immediately  or 
abundantly  the  flavor  of  England  [as 
Don  Quixote  does  that  of  Spain].” — 
Gerald  Brenan,  in  Horizon,  London. 

“Dr.  John  R.  Baker  some  time  ago 
asked  seven  lecturers  in  science  at  Ox¬ 
ford  to  draw  up  ‘a  list  of  the  two  dozen 
most  important  scientific  discoveries 
made  between  the  two  wars.’  [The  list 


mentions  35  scientists]  All  may  not 
agree  in  full  with  the  selection,  but  .  .  . 
‘the  striking  fact  about  the  list  is  that 
it  contains  no  mention  of  Soviet  science.’ 
...  I  suggest  the  explanation  to  be  that 
the  men  who  might  have  contrib¬ 
uted  much  to  the  front  line  advance  of 
scientific  knowledge  were  deflected  else¬ 
where;  and  maybe  not  in  accordance 
with  their  own  wills  and  desires.” — 
David  Rivett,  in  Meanjin,  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Melbourne,  Australia. 


New  Books  in  Brazil 


BY  GASTON  FIGUEIRA 

A  WHOLESOME  SIGN,  as  wc  chcck  up  on  recent  publishing  in  Brazil, 
is  the  large  number  of  excellent  books  of  poems,  which  would 
indicate  that  the  Brazilian  reading  public,  in  spite  of  the  cares 
and  problems  of  everyday  living,  or  perhaps  as  a  reaction  against  them, 
still  appreciates  the  marvelous  asset  which  is  Poetry.  It  is  reassuring  to 
notice  that  the  year  1948  saw  the  appearance  of  the  complete  poetic  works 
of  Manuel  Bandeira  and  those  of  Carlos  Drummond  de  Andrade,  two  of 
the  purest  poets  of  Brazil  or  of  America.  Bandeira’s  works  were  published 
by  the  Casa  do  Estudante  do  Brasil  in  Rio,  Drummond  de  Andrade’s  by 
Jose  Olympio  in  the  same  city.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  Bandeira’s  influence 
on  the  younger  generation  of  poets  has  been  so  considerable.  He  has 
blazed  new  trails,  and  he  has  done  much  toward  reconciling  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  his  country’s  sensibilities  with  the  necessities  of  the  universal 
spirit.  His  simple,  conversational  style  is  one  of  his  most  attractive  quali¬ 
ties.  In  the  case  of  Carlos  Drummond  de  Andrade,  we  are  pleased  to  see 
that  the  promise  of  his  early  poems  has  been  more  than  realized  by  a 
broadened  social  sense  and  a  profounder  poetic  inspiration,  as  evidenced 
in  his  most  recent  book,  A  rosa  do  povo. 

The  collection  Mundo  submerso,  by  the  outstanding  young  poet 
Bueno  de  Rivera,  has  deep  social  significance  and  is  free  from  rhetorical 
flourishes.  In  Bahia,  Carvalho  Filho  has  published  his  first  book.  Face 
oculta,  pure  and  chaste  neo-Romanticism.  He  handles  free  verse  both 
gracefully  and  vigorously,  and  it  seems  to  the  writer  that  he  is  most  suc¬ 
cessful  when  he  obeys  a  mystical  inspiration,  as  in  his  fortunate  Letania 
de  la  rosa.  Pongetti,  in  Rio,  published  the  collection  Poemas  by  Darcy 
Damasceno,  another  member  of  the  younger  generation  who  is  notable 
for  the  dense  and  delicate  lyricism  of  his  verses.  Pongetti  also  publishes 
the  volume  Menino  de  luto,  by  Marcos  Konder  Reiss,  very  human  and 
rich  in  emotion,  but  perhaps  a  little  queer  here  and  there.  The  group 
“Cla”  in  Fortaleza  (Ceara)  publishes  Os  objetos,  in  which  Aluizio  Me¬ 
deiros  surpasses  his  excellent  earlier  work  and  takes  his  place  in  the  van¬ 
guard  of  the  younger  poets.  In  Sao  Paulo,  Milton  de  Lima  Souza  pub¬ 
lished  Abecedario  interior,  entirely  in  free  verse  and  tending  always  to 
synthesis,  sometimes  a  little  bare,  but  often  very  successful.  At  times  the 
influence  of  Murilo  Mendes  can  be  detected  in  Lima  Souza’s  lines.  The 
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sonnets  of  Hclio  Chaves,  published  under  the  title  Miragens,  arc  classic- 
Parnassian  in  orientation,  and  contribute  very  little  to  the  renewing  of 
Brazilian  lyricism,  but  they  read  pleasantly.  Something  similar  can  be 
said  of  Cavaleiro  andante,  published  by  Artur  Ragazzi  in  Bello  Hori¬ 
zonte.  In  this  connection  we  must  mention  the  marvelous  Rubmyat  of 
the  Persian  poet  Omar  Khayyam,  in  the  noble  translation  of  Octavio 
Tarquino  dc  Souza,  whose  seventh  edition  was  issued  by  Jose  Olympio. 

Jose  Lins  do  Rego  has  published  a  book  titled  Poesia  e  vida,  which 
demonstrates  this  popular  novelist’s  unusual  skill  with  the  essay.  The 
Casa  do  Estudantc  do  Brasil  is  publisher  of  the  voluminous  Arruar,  evo¬ 
cation  of  the  typical  and  picturesque  elements  in  the  history  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  old  city  of  Recife,  capital  of  the  state  of  Pernambuco,  in  which  the 
author,  Mario  Sette,  was  born.  Aluizio  Medeiros,  mentioned  above  as 
a  poet,  published  in  Ceara  the  first  volume  of  his  collection  Critica,  which 
reveals  the  breadth  of  his  culture.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  also  in  Brazil, 
Existentialism  would  stimulate  studies  and  polemics.  O  homem  de  Sartre 
is  the  work  of  Tcmistocles  Linharcs.  Sartre’s  own  much  discussed  work 
0  muro  appeared  in  Portuguese  translation.  In  Historia  de  um  no,  Mclo 
Nobrega  dwells  on  the  part  played  by  the  Ticte  River  in  Sao  Paulo’s 
history.  His  book  is  fluent  and  agreeable  reading.  Silvio  Rabclo  has  an 
excellent  book  on  Euclides  da  Cunha,  published  by  the  Casa  do  Estu- 
dante  do  Brasil.  The  great  precursor  of  the  authentic  American  novel, 
at  its  rudest  and  bitterest,  has  found  in  Rabelo  his  best  biographer.  The 
book  is  rich  in  information,  admirably  organized,  notable  for  its  fine 
understanding  of  the  unfortunate  great  novelist.  An  important  item  in 
the  list  of  regionalist  studies  is  Florival  Seraine’s  A  travis  da  literatura 
cearense.  In  art  there  was  A  pintura  e  a  vida,  by  Luiz  Martines,  with 
beautiful  reproductions  of  works  by  Picasso,  Segall,  and  others.  Manuel 
Viotti’s  Diccionario  da  girta  brasileira  is  a  valuable  aid  in  the  study  of 
the  idiom  of  the  Brazilian  underworld. 

In  fiction,  we  must  mention  first  of  all  the  appearance  of  the  complete 
works  of  Jose  Lins  do  Rego — to  our  taste  the  greatest  living  Brazilian 
novelist — who  is  well  known  in  the  Plate  country,  especially  since  his 
visit  to  our  cities,  and  the  publication  in  Buenos  Aires  of  his  great  novel 
Menino  do  engenho,  titled  in  Spanish:  Nino  del  ingenio.  There  is  also 
a  Brazilian  version  of  Erich  Maria  Remarque’s  Arco  do  Triunfo.  Noite 
grande,  by  Perminio  Asfora,  is  a  very  interesting  work ;  this  Northeast¬ 
ern  writer  has  a  gift  of  powerful  narration.  Os  renegados,  by  Otavio  de 
Faria,  continues  the  novelistic  cycle  which  he  himself  classifies  as  “bour¬ 
geois  tragedy.”  Lydia  Besouchet,  in  O  mestizo,  proves  her  comprehension 
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of  an  intense  racial  problem.  The  poet  Ledo  Ivo  has  entered  the  field 
of  fiction  with  two  novels:  As  allianfas  and  O  caminho  sem  aventura, 
which  show  the  poet’s  characteristic  virtues  of  delicacy  and  depth,  with 
in  addition  considerable  skill  in  building  a  novel.  Ledo  Ivo  has  declared 
that  “poetry  can  enrich  fiction,”  and  he  is  proving  it  in  his  own  person. 
A  rua,  by  the  negro  writer  Ann  Petry,  appeared  in  the  careful  transla¬ 
tion  of  Lygia  Junqueira  Smith.  Agenor  Soarez  de  Moura  signs  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  Thomas  Mann’s  Bible-inspired  novel  ]os6  e  seus  irmaos.  Of 
Brazilian  originals,  there  have  been  Josuc  Montelo’s  subjective  A  luz  da 
estrela  morta,  Matos  Pintel’s  social  novel  hodo  contra  o  ecu;  the  winner 
of  the  Premio  Samuel  Ribeiro,  E  agora,  que  fazer?  by  Tito  Batini,  which 
is  to  appear  shortly  in  a  new  edition.  Of  native  collections  of  short  stories, 
we  must  mention  Ernani  Fornari’s  Os  contos  muito  humanos  and  Al- 
vares  Rubiao’s  O  ledo  do  mar. 


Among  the  anthologies,  we  should  call  special  attention  to  the  Ro- 
teiro  de  cem  obras  americanas,  judiciously  selected  by  Dante  A.  Vita, 
published  in  Sao  Paulo.  Of  books  of  international  scope  which  have  been 
made  available  to  Brazilian  readers,  there  have  been,  for  instance,  Bullitt’s 
E  o  globo  desaparecera,  dealing  with  the  relations  between  Roosevelt  and 
Stalin;  Arthur  Koestler’s  Ladroes  nas  trevas,  a  study  of  the  Jewish  trag¬ 
edy;  O  depoimento  de  Croce,  in  which  the  Italian  philosopher  presents 
his  ideas  on  current  political  and  economic  problems. 

Turning  last  to  the  literature  of  the  stage,  we  will  pass  over  the  pot¬ 
boilers  and  call  attention  to  O  demonio  e  a  Rosa,  by  the  young  novelist 
Eduardo  Campos,  well  known  for  his  regional  cuentos.  O  demonio  e  a 
Rosa,  a  three-act  play  which  has  not  yet  reached  the  boards,  is  notable 
for  the  power  of  its  emotion  and  the  richness  of  its  symbolism. 

The  Brazilian  book,  like  the  books  everywhere,  has  in  recent  years 
been  handicapped  by  such  problems  as  the  steady  increase  in  printers’ 
wages  and  the  mounting  cost  of  paper.  But  it  is  reassuring  to  note,  as  is 
evident  from  so  incomplete  a  listing  as  the  above,  that  there  has  been  no 
slackening  of  effort  on  the  part  of  writers  and  publishers,  and  that  in  the 
vast  and  magnificent  country  of  Brazil  books  continue  the  indispensable 
and  constantly  renewed  tradition  of  culture  for  which  there  is  no  sub¬ 
stitute. — Montevideo. 


The  brave  young  Mexico  City  quar¬ 
terly  magazine  Suma  Bibliogrdfica  is 
now  in  its  third  year.  With  twenty  or 
thirty  of  the  ablest  Mexican  writers  on 
its  staff,  it  is  authoritative  as  well  as  at¬ 


tractive.  As  a  source  of  information 
about  Mexican  publications  not  easily 
available  elsewhere,  it  is  invaluable  and 
deserves  the  support  of  foreigners  as  well 
as  Mexicans. 


The  Aauality  of  Etienne  de  la  Boetie 

BY  HARRY  KURZ 

The  year  1949  marks,  at  least  approximately,  the  fourth  centenary  of  a  startling 
and  vigorous  document  written  by  a  Renaissance  student  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 
I  am  referring  to  the  Servitude  volontaire,  often  called  the  Contrun,  composed 
at  white  heat  by  Etienne  de  la  Boetie  in  1549. 

There  are  at  least  two  powerful  reasons  why  this  little  essay  deserves  our  com¬ 
memoration  in  1949.  The  first  is  that  its  message  applies  significandy  to  our  time, 
and  the  second,  that  its  author  was  the  great  friend  of  the  immortal  Montaigne. 
A  few  weeks  ago  I  received  from  Paris  a  handsome  new  edition  of  the  Contrun, 
attesting  that  Frenchmen  were  well  aware  of  its  appropriateness  in  our  present-day 
struggle  against  the  modern  forms  of  totalitarianism.  That  is  one  of  the  peculiar 
aspects  of  this  timeless  document,  which  has  a  habit  of  coming  to  life  at  recurrent 
crises  to  recall  to  Frenchmen  their  basic  human  rights,  so  recently  called  in  this 
country  the  Four  Freedoms. 

In  1836,  when  the  liberal-minded  priest  Lamennais  composed  a  preface  for  a 
new  edition  of  La  Boetie’s  essay,  he  wrote:  “It  seems  that  the  struggle  between 
tyranny  and  freedom  is  to  go  on  forever  in  this  world;  that  is  why  even  the  strongest 
spirits  need  a  word  of  sympathy  to  give  them  new  courage  so  that  they  may  not 
weaken  in  defending  the  sacred  rights  of  mankind.  The  work  of  Etienne  de  la 
Boetie  appears  to  fill  this  mission  perfeedy.  One  perceives  in  it  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  the  working  of  two  feelings  which  inspire  the  author  at  every  moment, — 
the  love  of  justice  and  the  love  for  man,  as  well  as  his  hatred  of  despotism,  which 
is  but  another  facet  of  this  same  love.” 

La  Boetie  was  born  at  Sarlat  in  southern  France  in  1530.  He  was  trained  in 
law  at  Orleans  a  litde  before  his  great  contemporary,  Montaigne,  reported  for  his 
courses  at  Toulouse.  Stirred  by  his  readings  in  the  Classics,  our  eighteen  year  old 
law  student  penned  his  immortal  Discourse.  Copies  of  it  were  circulated  and  one 
of  these  reached  the  hand  of  Montaigne.  Later,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  our  pre¬ 
cocious  lawyer  was  appointed  Judge  at  the  Court  of  Bordeaux.  When  Montaigne 
received  a  similar  post  four  years  after,  it  was  inevitable  that  these  two  should  meet 
and  develop  the  classic  friendship  which  Montaigne  longingly  recalls  in  the  27th 
chapter  of  his  Essays,  Book  1:  “If  I  am  urged  to  say  why  I  loved  him,  I  feel  that 
it  cannot  be  put  into  words;  there  is  beyond  anything  I  can  say  about  it,  a  mysterious, 
inexplicable,  and  predestined  force  in  this  union.  We  sought  each  other  before  we 
had  met  through  reports  each  had  heard  about  the  other  .  .  .  When  we  met  we 
embraced  each  other  as  soon  as  we  heard  the  other’s  name  uttered  .  .  .  We  loved 
each  other  because  it  was  he,  because  it  was  I.” 

La  Boctie’s  career  as  a  Judge  is  marked  by  special  missions  with  which  he 
was  entrusted  by  his  fellow  magistrates.  He  was  sent  to  interview  Henry  II  in  Paris, 
and  to  the  provincial  capital  at  Agen  to  make  peace  between  clashing  Catholics  and 
Calvinists.  It  was  at  Agen  that  he  contracted  dysentery  that  caused  his  death  in 
1563  at  the  age  of  thirty-three.  Montaigne  who  was  at  his  bedside  to  the  end  has 
left  us  in  a  grief-stricken  letter  a  moving  description  of  the  last  days  of  a  beautiful 
Christian  spirit  whom  he  mourned  the  rest  of  his  life. 

To  Montaigne  were  bequeathed  all  the  books  and  manuscripts  of  his  friend, 
and  in  1570  he  published  in  Paris  all  but  two  pieces,  the  Contrun  and  a  Commentary 
on  the  religious  disputes.  Ten  years  later  he  declared  that  he  would  include  the 
first  of  these  as  a  fitting  pendant  to  his  Essay  on  Friendship.  But  he  changed  his 
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mind,  remarking:  “I  have  discovered  that  this  work  has  since  been  published,  and 
with  evil  purpose,  by  those  who  seek  to  disturb  and  change  the  form  of  our  govern¬ 
ment.”  He  is  referring  to  the  Huguenots  who  had  found  a  copy  of  the  Contrun 
and  were  printing  it  to  incite  revolt  against  the  perpetrators  of  the  St.  Bartholomew 
massacre.  Thus,  a  decade  after  its  author’s  death,  this  inflammatory  appeal  for  the 
rights  of  the  individual  against  any  oppressor  had  already  begun  its  traditional  role. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  relate  how  in  the  great  stresses  of  French  history,  when 
the  people  protested  en  masse  against  despotic  injustice,  this  immortal  outcry  against 
dictators  by  a  youth  of  eighteen  has  emerged  anew  to  hearten  the  fighters  for  lib¬ 
erty,  La  Boctie’s  Contrun  was  published  twice  during  the  French  Revolution,  and 
again  at  the  time  of  the  upheavals  of  1830,  1848,  1870,  and  1914.  It  bears  a  charmed 
life  and  has  flourished  in  England  and  Italy.  The  first  German  translation  was  made 
after  World  War  I  by  a  doctor  destined  to  become  a  refugee  in  New  York  before 
the  second  World  War.  It  appeared  again  in  Paris  in  1939  but  was  suppressed  after 
the  disaster  of  1940  by  Nazi  censorship.  But  not  entirely,  for  in  1942  I  pub¬ 
lished  an  English  translation  entided  Anti-Dictator  in  New  York,  and  broadcast 
by  short  wave  in  French,  reading  some  of  the  stirring  pages  of  the  original,  so  that 
France  might  not  be  entirely  deprived  of  La  Boctie’s  dear  young  call  summoning 
the  people  to  resistance  against  the  monstrous  evil  of  totalitarianism.  It  was  heart¬ 
breaking  to  realize  as  I  spoke  that  those  who  might  be  listening  in  France  were 
exposed  to  death. 

Such  is  the  vitality  of  this  litdc  essay  that  it  breathes  with  an  eternal  force  and 
reverberates  with  fresh  vigor  at  each  new  threat  to  liberty.  It  rings  aloud  cnduringly 
to  urge  us  on  in  our  eternal  quest  for  the  maintenance  of  the  dignity  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  for  the  vindication  of  the  four  freedoms.  La  Boctic  strips  off  the  sham 
of  dictators,  shows  how  the  tyrant  establishes  his  power  by  deception,  and  comes 
to  control  the  nation  with  the  aid  of  a  small  group  of  fawning  followers.  But  De¬ 
mocracy  prevails  in  the  end,  not  by  terror  and  reprisal,  but  by  the  irresistible  will 
of  the  people.  “Refuse  to  obey”  is  the  secret  of  successful  overthrow  of  all  despotism. 

It  is  surprising  and  a  bit  depressing  to  find  as  one  reads  the  Contrun  that  its 
phrases  can  still  be  pointed  at  modern  instances  of  oppressive  government  menacing 
the  rights  of  men.  Our  progress  toward  the  universal  acceptance  of  basic  tenets  of 
human  worth  seems  infinitesimal.  But  there  is  no  discouragement  in  the  ringing 
phrases  and  eloquent  insistence  of  La  Boetie  calling  us  to  renewed  valor  in  the  fight 
for  liberty.  Here  is  one  phrase  that  we  will  do  well  to  ponder,  explaining  why  young 
people  submit  to  tyranny:  “Certainly  not  because  I  believe  that  the  land  or  the 
region  has  anything  to  do  with  it,  for  in  any  place  and  in  any  climate  subjection  is 
bitter  and  to  be  free  is  pleasant;  but  merely  because  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  one 
should  pity  those  who,  at  birth,  arrive  with  the  yoke  upon  their  necks.  We  should 
exonerate  and  forgive  them,  since  they  have  not  seen  even  the  shadow  of  liberty, 
and  being  quite  unaware  of  it,  cannot  perceive  the  evil  endured  through  their  own 
slavery  .  . .  One  never  pines  for  what  he  has  never  known.” 

It  seems  a  curious  quirk  of  the  Renaissance  that  a  university  student,  his  imagi¬ 
nation  fired  by  his  reading  of  Plutarch  and  Tacitus,  should  give  vent  to  this  im¬ 
mortal  cry  for  liberty  ringing  down  the  corridors  of  four  centuries.  Now  that  we 
have  recently  celebrated  the  first  centenary  of  the  Marxian  Manifesto  for  class  strug¬ 
gle,  it  is  invigorating  to  recall  the  Contrun  of  1549.  It  is  a  youthful  but  truthful 
proclamation  of  the  essential  human  rights  that  find  their  immortal  expression  in 
the  Social  Contract  of  Rousseau  (1762),  in  the  Preamble  to  our  American  Consti¬ 
tution  (1783),  and  in  the  Declaration  des  Droits  de  VHomme  (1789). — Queens 
College,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 


Foster-Mother  Tongue 
A  Symposium 

{Booths  Abroad  sent  out  recently  to  a  number  of  foreign-born  writers 
who  have  acquired  a  serviceable  literary  command  of  English  a  circular 
letter  whose  substance  was  the  following  question: 

“How  does  a  foreigner  learn  to  write  English?  I  don’t  mean  merely: 

How  does  he  learn  to  express  himself  more  or  less  intelligibly  on  paper  ? 
but:  How  does  he  develop  a  literary  style  in  English  .  . 

Interesting  replies  are  coming  in,  and  we  reproduce  several  of  them 
below.  We  shall  print  more  of  them  in  the  next  issue(s). — The  Editors). 

From  Henri  Peyre,  Yale  University: 

Your  question  is  embarrassing,  since  it  seems  to  suppose  that  I  have  acquired 
a  literary  style  in  English.  I  wish  I  could  take  this  for  granted.  I  am  afraid  the  only 
way  in  which  that  can  be  done  is  through  living  in  a  country  for  some  length  of 
time  and  through  reading.  But  the  choice  of  books  one  reads  is  certainly  important. 
Too  many  writers  or  potential  writers  who  arrived  here  from  Europe  during  the 
war  have  failed  to  read  American  books  of  true  literary  value.  Their  style  is  there¬ 
fore  liable  to  be  far  too  colloquial  and  to  make  a  use  of  slang  which  in  a  foreign- 
born  writer  soon  becomes  ridiculous. 

It  is  more  difficult,  I  think,  to  develop  a  literary  style  in  English  in  this  country 
than  it  is  in  England  because  of  the  lack  of  standard  American  classics  which  can 
be  read  as  models.  Most  contemporary  American  writers,  from  Faulkner  to  Stein¬ 
beck,  arc  extremely  hard  to  imitate,  since  their  style  is  often  based  on  the  geographi¬ 
cal  environment  in  which  they  grew  and  which  they  like  to  describe.  The  tendency 
of  many  foreign-born  writers  in  America  is  to  borrow  the  clumsy  jargon  which  is 
too  often  used  here  in  the  writing  of  criticism,  philosophy,  sociology.  I  believe  there 
would  be  room  for  some  writers  trained  abroad  to  specialize  in  specialization,  I 
mean  in  interpreting  in  a  style  which  might  be  literary,  smooth,  clear,  and  even 
genteel,  some  of  the  results  of  history,  the  social  sciences,  and  scientific  disciplines 
in  general.  Such  works  of  interpretation  or  high-class  popularization  of  science  and 
scholarship  are  more  easily  to  be  found  in  France  and  England  than  they  are  here. 

I  suppose  it  might  be  interesting  to  question  foreign-born  writers  as  to  their 
favorite  English  and  American  authors  and  thus  learn  something  of  the  secrets 
of  their  technique  in  English.  I  believe  one  would  find  that  many  of  them  have 
read  more  widely  than  Americans  and  therefore  use  a  larger  and  richer  vocabulary 
and  sometimes  even  a  style  which  becomes  baffling  to  many  critics  who  can  seriously 
lay  claim  to  true  literacy.  Thus  Albert  Gucrard,  Frances  Win  war,  and  several  Ger¬ 
man  writers  express  themselves  with  a  richer  choice  of  vocabulary  and  a  more  com¬ 
plex  style  than  many  Americans.  Whether  that  is  to  be  praised  or  deplored  is  up 
to  Americans  themselves  to  decide. 

From  Ramon  Sender,  University  of  New  Mexico: 

There  have  been  very  few  cases  of  writers  of  non-English  origin  who  have 
attained  a  certain  mastery — once  they  are  along  in  years — of  the  English  language. 
Nevertheless  the  example  of  Conrad,  and  in  our  times  that  of  Koestler,  are  very  elo¬ 
quent.  True  it  is  that  both  of  them  came  from  countries  in  Eastern  Europe  and  that 
their  native  tongues  had  no  literary  tradition  that  can  be  compared  to  English  cul¬ 
ture. 
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For  me  who  feel  myself  wholly  within  the  Mediterranean  culture  the  problem 
is  more  difficult.  Because  it  is  not  a  question  of  acquiring  another  technique  of 
expression  but  of  expressing  one’s  nature  by  most  spontaneous  and  direct  means. 
That  is  to  say  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  a  simple  technical  problem  but  of  total 
readaptation.  I  never  knew  a  word  of  English  until  I  was  38  years  old  and  in  contact 
with  American  culture  my  first  reaction  was  to  shut  myself  more  within  myself 
and  to  fortify  my  old  positions.  I  understand  that  in  other  cases  readaptation  can 
enrich  one’s  native  personality  and  can  bring  to  American  culture  new  points  of 
view  and  original  slants.  The  technical  aspect  is  unimportant  and  is  only  a  matter 
of  learning  and  skill. 

From  Kurt  F.  Reinhardt,  Stanford  University: 

Your  question  ...  is  not  an  easy  one  to  answer,  especially  as  I  have  never  given 
it  any  thought.  But  I  feel  sure  that  the  answers  you  will  get  will  vary  according 
to  individual  circumstances  and  personal  temperament  and  mentality.  I  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  bit  of  elementary  instruction  in  English  while  attending  a  German  Gym¬ 
nasium,  but  had  forgotten  most  of  it  when,  in  an  attempt  to  escape  the  mouldy 
atmosphere  of  Europe,  I  landed  in  Quebec  in  1927.  In  my  work  as  correspondent 
for  several  German,  Austrian,  and  Swiss  newspapers  and  magazines  I  had  to  do 
a  great  deal  of  reading  in  English,  and  I  believe  that  I  owe  what  facility  I  have 
in  expressing  myself  in  the  English  tongue  largely  to  this  “forced  labor.’’  I  must 
immediately  add,  however,  that  I  seem  to  have  a  kind  of  natural  affinity  for  the 
English  language,  so  that  1  am  able  to  express  myself  much  more  freely  in  this 
linguistic  medium  than,  for  example,  in  French  (although  I  studied  the  latter  for 
many  more  years  than  English).  As  to  dictionaries,  I  tried  to  do  without  them,  when¬ 
ever  possible.  But  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  solid  foundation  in  elementary  English 
grammar  and  syntax  which  I  acquired  in  two  years  of  the  Gymnasium  curriculum 
as  well  as  the  nine  years  of  Latin  in  the  same  curriculum  proved  invaluable  assets 
in  all  my  future  linguistic  endeavors.  I  should,  however,  like  to  repeat  in  conclusion 
that  this  merely  is  a  brief  account  of  a  possibly  rather  complex  personal  experience 
and  that  it  can  therefore  hardly  serve  as  a  basis  for  any  generalization. 

From  Ernesto  Montenegro,  New  York  City: 

I  will  begin  by  saying  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  person  born  and  bred 
in  a  country  where  a  Romance  language  is  spoken,  literary  English  appears  more 
of  an  idiomatic  tongue  than  for  most  of  the  English-speaking  people  themselves, 
the  reason  being  that  many  of  those  fearsome  polysyllabics  of  Latin  or  Greek  origin 
whose  meaning  and  spelling  hide  in  a  cloud  of  mystery  even  for  the  greyheaded 
practitioner  among  you,  happen  to  be  the  very  stuff  and  small  change  of  our  every¬ 
day  speech,  often  heard  on  the  lips  of  our  illiterate  folks  and  even  in  the  mouth 
of  babes. 

This  implies  for  us  the  danger  of  expressing  ourselves  in  an  English  style  that 
may  sound  too  bookish  or  somewhat  synthetic  to  the  native  ear.  It  is  said  that  even 
writers  so  gifted  as  Conrad  and  Hudson  never  succeeded  in  becoming  idiomatic 
enough  while  making  their  characters  speak  English,  which  is  but  natural  with 
writers  of  foreign  birth,  since  the  literary  man  will  have  less  trouble  in  adopting 
those  forms  of  expression  more  familiar  to  his  way  of  thinking,  than  in  catching 
the  twist  of  the  idiomatic  talk. 

In  my  own  case  I  can  say  that  I  was  forced  by  circumstances  to  take  the  shortest 
cut  to  proficiency  in  English,  because  of  an  unforgettable  experience  with  the 
translator  of  the  first  story  I  placed  for  publication  in  the  United  States.  They  paid 
me  a  small  sum  for  it  ($30  to  be  exact)  and  the  man  who  had  turned  it  into  English 
took  half  of  the  money  for  his  pains,  feeling  no  doubt  that  he  had  contributed  at 
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least  as  much  as  he  had  found  in  the  original  Spanish.  Seeing  that  1  could  not  afford 
to  remain  a  Spanish  writer  in  an  English-speaking  country,  I  wrote  my  next  con¬ 
tribution  in  what  I  was  pleased  to  consider  the  closest  possible  imitation  of  English 
writing,  leaving  the  editor  and  the  proofreader  to  solve  the  riddle.  And  this  is  what 
I  have  kept  doing  till  now. 

As  a  literary  foreign  language  comes  easier  than  the  spoken  tongue  for  a  writer, 
I  plunged  into  great  literature  from  the  start,  beginning  with  such  masterpieces  as 
were  already  more  or  less  known  to  me  in  Spanish:  Defoe,  Swift,  and  later  Fielding, 
Hardy,  Melville  and  Mark  Twain.  Then,  to  “tone  down”  whatever  might  be  left 
of  “highbrow”  in  my  system,  I  submitted  to  a  steady  diet  of  newspaper  reading, 
swallowing  the  usual  amount  of  clichS  and  clumsy  rhetoric  for  the  sake  of  a  straight 
reporting  of  life  in  the  raw.  I  never  took  the  trouUe  of  going  to  a  grammar  for 
advice  or  correction,  having  felt  all  my  life  that  the  important  thing  in  writing 
is  to  come  as  close  as  possible  to  the  subject,  until  we  have  thoroughly  clarified  the 
ideas  in  our  mind;  then  and  then  only  these  matters  will  seem  clear  to  others. 

This  is  why  I  like  to  read  the  works  written  for  the  general  public  by  men  of 
science  and  explorers.  Their  style  may  not  always  be  “brilliant,”  but  it  is  always 
direct  and  forceful,  and  besides,  one  finds  in  them  a  love  of  truth,  a  lack  of  vanity 
and  of  affectation  which  are  both  refreshing  and  stimulating  after  certain  experi¬ 
ences  with  poets  and  artists.  I  love  too  the  popular  ballads  from  the  West  and  the 
South,  as  they  not  only  give  us  an  insight  into  the  feelings  of  the  people,  but  are 
often  a  fine  example  of  literary  economy  and  dramatic  power. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  for  the  never-ending  apprenticeship  of  writing 
in  any  language  (including  our  mother  tongue)  one  learns  more  from  these  sources 
than  from  many  a  regular  course  or  other  means  of  theoretical  study.  After  all,  the 
capital  question  will  ever  be  this:  Do  you  have  anything  to  say  that  is  worth  saying? 
If  so,  you  will  write  well  enough  in  any  language.  If  not,  you  will  do  well  to  ponder 
over  this  epigram  by  the  Peruvian  Ricardo  Palma,  who  was  giving  advice  in  his 
own  way  to  a  would-be  poet: 

“You  take  two  lines  of  equal  length, 

And  tip  them  up  with  perfect  rhymes.” 

“But  what  shall  I  put  in  between?” 

“Ah,  in  the  middlel  In  the  middle — there’s  the  rub. 

“You’ve  got  to  put  in  brains!” 

From  Heinrich  Meyer,  Muhlenberg  College: 

Some  American  Germanists  of  my  acquaintance  write  good  German.  One  of 
them,  Ralph  Wood,  is  actually  a  distinguished  German  novelist.  But  I  do  not  know 
a  creative  writer  of  German  origin  who  can  express  himself  in  both  English  and 
German  equally  well.  I  certainly  can’t.  Though  I  have  written  scores  of  articles  in 
, English  and  even  edited  a  magazine  for  several  years,  I  cannot  help  feeling  foolish 
or  at  least  inadequate  when  I  try  to  write  a  story  in  English. 

Now  I  might  as  well  go  on  confessing.  I  had  no  trouble  making  myself  under¬ 
stood  from  the  very  first  and  I  could,  of  course,  understand  the  newspapers,  yet  this 
very  facility  seemed  to  dull  the  finer  sense  of  linguistic  values.  When  I  then  made 
an  effort  to  write  my  own  English  I  found  myself  drifting  into  Victorian  gen¬ 
eralities. 

Then  came  the  insults  to  my  ego — an  unforgivable  offense  to  a  self-respecting 
author.  Some  editors  who  knew  that  I  was  not  born  to  the  English  tongue  made  it 
a  point  to  blue-pencil  my  best  expressions.  If  I  may  put  in  a  gende  dig,  the  worst 
offenders  were  those  who  had  themselves  acquired  English  in  later  life;  they  had 
become  intolerant  of  every  deviation  from  their  final  standard.  For  they  had  worked 
hard  at  it. 

In  the  end  I  found  my  own  solution.  I  now  write  my  Germanic  papers  and 
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books  in  German  and  if  necessary  publish  them  in  Germany.  For  my  English 
writing,  however,  I  invented  a  second  personality  distinct  from  myself — an  ^in- 
burgh  M.  D.,  a  delightful,  whimsical  Victorian  gendeman  of  the  eighteen-fifties. 
As  soon  as  I  put  myself  in  his  shoes,  I  become  a  contemporary  of  Conan  Doyle  and 
George  Arliss.  So  far,  nobody  has  called  my  hand,  although  half  a  dozen  essays  and 
a  small  book  have  appeared  under  my  English  pseudonym.  None  of  this  was  edited 
by  an  American  or  by  a  German- American;  some  of  it  brought  me  spontaneous 
letters  from  England.  One  distinguished  lady  even  thought  she  had  dug  up  an 
amiable  contemporary  of  hers.  Thus  I  am  hopeful  that  my  readers  will  find  it  im¬ 
possible  to  discover  my  identity;  for  I  hardly  recognize  myself  in  this  disguise. 

From  Albert  Guerard,  Stanford  University: 

Many  thanks  for  considering  me  as  “a  case  in  point.”  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
although  I  have  written  abundandy,  and  perhaps  excessively,  I  have  never  consid¬ 
ered  myself  as  a  writer.  I  have  published  nothing  written  either  for  my  own  pleasure, 
or  for  the  pleasure  of  others.  Writing  throughout  my  career  has  been  nothing  but  a 
means  of  conveying  thought.  My  sole  master  was  old  Boileau: 

Ce  que  Ton  con^oit  bien  s’cnoncc  clairement 

Et  les  mots  pour  le  dire  arrivent  aisement. 

I  had  to  learn  English:  I  never  attempted  to  acquire  a  style  in  English.  I  did 
submit  myself  to  some  stylistic  drill  when  I  was  a  student  in  England.  I  wrote,  for 
instance,  a  condensation  of  Macaulay’s  Essays,  and  I  attempted  a  few  pastiches  and 
parodies  for  a  Toynbee  resident  who  acted  as  my  guide.  The  influence  of  these  ex¬ 
ercises  was  probably  beneficial,  but  extremely  limited.  The  worst  method  would 
be  to  compile  and  memorize  a  list  of  idiomatic  phrases  and  elegant  expressions,  as 
we  used  to  do  in  learning  Latin  and  German.  The  result  might  be  like  the  famous 
gem  of  Babu  English:  “The  hand  that  rocked  the  cradle  has  kicked  the  bucket.” 

Because  I  have  never  paid  any  attention  to  style  as  a  bag  of  tricks,  I  have  always 
believed  it  would  be  possible  for  a  man  to  express  himself  in  Esperanto  or  even 
in  Volapiik.  If  style  is  not  felicities  of  diction,  biit  the  man  himself,  the  vehicle  the 
man  uses  is  of  litde  moment — if  only  he  can  drive  properly.  Thus  there  are  two 
separate  problems,  both  very  difficult:  learn  how  to  think,  in  any  language;  master 
a  particular  language  as  an  instrument.  The  man  who  could  say:  “Je  pense,  done 
je  suis,”  (lam  not  committing  myself  to  that  controversial  statement)  would  have  • 
no  trouble  in  saying:  “I  think,  therefore  I  am,”  and  “le  nez  de  Cleopatre”  may 
be  short  or  long  in  any  language  ancient  or  modern.  If  I  were  a  “writer,”  i.e.  a  poet 
in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term,  the  problem  would  be  different. 

From  Joseph  Remenyi,  Western  Reserve  University: 

In  Hungary  years  ago  my  mother  asked  me  to  say  something  in  English.  I 
said:  “Mother,  I  love  you.”  From  the  intonation  of  my  voice  she  knew  the  meaning 
of  my  answer.  Since  then  I  have  often  thought  that  I  perhaps  never  applied  English 
to  better  purpose  than  I  did  at  that  moment. 

This  episode  should  not  be  checked  off  as  sentimentality.  The  salutary  effect 
of  my  English  on  my  mother,  who  did  not  speak  the  language  and  who  had  never 
heard  me  utter  a  word  in  English,  comes  back  to  me  from  time  to  time  because 
of  its  emotional  significance.  According  to  the  exponents  of  the  “new  criticism,” 
emotions,  creatively  expressed,  are  primarily  signs  of  attitudes.  There  is  nothing 
original  in  this  observation,  nevertheless  it  seems  valid  in  relationship  to  the  organic 
qualities  of  the  creative  spirit.  One  knows  a  language  artistically  when  the  vernacu¬ 
lar  of  its  spirit  suggests  creativeness  and  corresponding  receptiveness.  In  other  words 
one  learns  to  write  in  a  foreign  tongue  when  emotions  come  naturally.  Of  course, 
expression  in  itself  may  require  an  intellectual  approach  and  certainly  technical  skill. 
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Can  one  learn  to  be  natural  ?  Evidently  one  cannot.  Can  one  learn  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  one’s  acquired  language?  Definitely  yes.  It  is  even  possible  to  express  an 
emotional  experience  in  a  foreign  language  and  use  it  creatively,  as  Oscar  Wilde, 
Gabriele  D’Annunzio,  Rainer  Maria  Rilke,  T.  S.  Eliot  and  other  poets  have 
shown  in  French.  But  the  French  works  of  these  authors  are  essentially  a  tour  de 
force,  a  literary  stunt.  Terence  in  Roman  and  Joseph  Conrad  in  English  letters 
are  the  exceptions.  As  a  matter  of  fact  these  two  writers  learned  a  foreign  language 
before  the  age  of  twenty.  Basically  one  knows  the  language  in  which  one  plays  and 
dreams. 

Therefore  my  reply  to  your  inquiry  is  that  one  can  learn  to  write  English,  but 
seldom  creatively  after  one  has  reached  maturity.  Heinrich  Heine,  despite  his 
Parisian  environment,  continued  to  write  in  German.  Thomas  Mann’s  position  in 
America  as  a  German  writer  needs  no  explanation.  Although  he  lived  abroad,  nei¬ 
ther  linguistically  nor  atmospherically  has  James  Joyce  ever  disassociated  himself 
from  Dublin.  According  to  her  own  admission  Gertrude  Stein,  who  lived  most  of 
her  adult  life  in  Paris,  influenced  the  diction  of  Sherwood  Anderson  and  Ernest 
Hemingway.  Language  is  an  organic  and  not  an  artificial  attribute.  In  the  literary 
artist  it  is  the  essence  of  his  being.  Obviously  this  is  the  paramount  reason  why  I 
write  my  poetry  in  Hungarian,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  English  is  my  pro¬ 
fessional  language,  and  that  I  have  written  numerous  articles,  essays  and  brok- 
reviews  in  English.  The  creative  process  exhibits  a  tension  between  one’s  funda¬ 
mental  self  and  destiny.  The  release  of  such  tension  invites  and  challenges  the  purity 
of  one’s  native  tongue. 

But  I  do  believe  that  as  a  medium  of  intellectual,  critical  and  factual  com¬ 
munication — assuming  a  certain  linguistic  aptitude — one  can  learn  how  to  write 
in  English,  especially  when  one  lives  with  someone  who  is  master  of  the  language. 
It  is  a  slow,  at  times  disheartening  and  cumbersome  process,  and  the  final  result, 
heeding  the  voice  of  self-criticism,  rarely  entirely  satisfactory.  While  there  is  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  degree  as  far  as  the  acquired  knowledge  of  writing  in  English  is  con¬ 
cerned,  it  seems  inevitable  that  the  foreign  author  lacks  idiomatic  authenticity.  It  is 
as  if  one  were  struggling  with  one’s  native  tongue  and  the  English  language,  and 
trying  to  conquer  the  stubbornness  of  both  languages.  Sometimes  a  true  or  working 
knowledge  of  other  languages  interferes  with  one’s  own.  However,  it  is  a  great 
adventure  to  write  in  a  foreign  language  while  facing  the  inflexible  nature  of  words 
rooted  in  one’s  spiritual  and  social  past.  To  write  English  seems  like  being  born 
a  second  time,  this  time  with  one’s  own  consent. 

From  Andre  Bourgeois,  The  Rice  Institute: 

.  .  .  The  truth  is  that,  though  I  have  lived  for  almost  twenty-five  years  in  this 
country,  I  still  dread  having  to  write  in  English,  and  as  much  as  it  is  possible  I 
refrain  from  placing  myself  in  a  position  where  I  have  to  prepare  a  lecture,  a  paper 
or  an  article  in  English. — Yet  I  send  book  reviews  to  Boo\s  Abroad! — I  will  not 
equivocate  as  to  the  reason  why  I  feel  self<onscious  about  writing  anything  which 
is  to  be  read  by  anyone  except  a  casual  or  friendly  correspondent:  It  is  that  I  ex¬ 
perience  the  heart-rending  feeling  that  my  style  is  wooden. 

When  I  write  French,  be  it  prose  or  poetry,  I  strive  toward  two  goals:  the 
selection  of  the  most  exact  word  to  be  used  in  the  most  effective  place  in  order  to 
convey  the  finest  shadings  of  thought;  and  the  election  of  the  syntactical  construc¬ 
tions  which  will  produce  a  smoothly  flowing  sentence;  then,  to  test  it,  I  read  it  aloud; 
after  which  I  change  this  or  that  word,  I  modify  this  or  that  construction,  and  I  read 
it  again;  and  I  do  this  as  long  as  is  necessary  to  secure  a  sentence  which  satisfies 
me  as  to  content  as  well  as  to  form.  I  have  tried  to  proceed  in  the  same  manner  when 
I  write  English,  but  no  matter  how  hard  I  strive,  I  never  obtain  a  result  which  is 
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satisfactory  to  me;  always  I  experience  the  disappointing  feeling  that  something  does 
not  sound  right;  and  b^use  I  was  not  reared  in  the  English  language,  that  “some¬ 
thing”  remains  elusive,  intangible.  I  cannot,  as  I  do  in  French,  locate,  I  should  say: 
corner — the  wrong  word  or  the  wrong  construction  and  replace  them  with  better 
ones. 

I  do  not  think  a  foreigner  can  overcome  the  shortcomings  inherent  in  the  fact 
that  he  is  not  writing  in  his  native  tongue.  Personally  I  can  overcome  them  up  to  a 
certain  point  only  when  I  am  dealing  with  a  subject  which  appeals  to  me  so  strongly 
that  I  am  not  conscious  of  expressing  myself  in  English;  yet  1  automatically  fall  into 
the  habit  of  using  much  shorter  sentences  than  the  ones  I  would  use  in  French,  and 
I  have  developed  a  kind  of  choppy  though  clear  and  pungent  style  which  my  friends 
seem  to  consider  more  characteristic  of  my  own  nature  than  appropriate  perhaps  to 
the  subject  I  am  dealing  with. 

Many  seem  to  think  that  the  patient  reading  of  a  large  number  of  good  books 
will  do  the  trick;  I  do  not  believe  so.  It  will  give  you  an  appreciation  of  the  English 
language  which  will  grow  deeper  and  deeper  as  you  read  more;  but  I  doubt  if  you 
can  acquire  through  mere  reading,  that  fine  feeling  for  the  language  which  would 
make  it  possible  for  you  to  develop  a  literary  style  in  a  foreign  tongue.  That  feeling 
for  a  language  is  an  imponderable,  elusive  quality  which  you  can  absorb  only  in 
childhood  and  in  youth,  just  by  listening  to  the  talk  of  the  people  around  you. . . . 
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To  A  Medieval  Poet 

(George  F.  Whicher  in  The  American 
Scholar) 

Gautier,  surnamed  of  Chdtillon, 

Or  for  your  birthplace  called  of  Lille; 
You  lived  eight  centuries  withdrawn 
From  this,  the  second  age  of  steel; 
You  were  not  free  from  want  and  fear. 
But  free  to  fashion  a  career. 

You  wrote  of  faith,  you  wrote  of  love. 
And  so  your  songs  may  serve  as  wings 
To  raise  our  muddied  souls  above 
The  ooze  of  crisis-conscious  things — 
As  unconcerned  with  global  war 
As  sparrows  ( yet  unfallen )  are. 

Russian  Reprint  Program 

Current  interest  in  Russia  has  prompt¬ 
ed  the  American  Council  of  Learned  So¬ 
cieties  to  launch  a  Russian  Reprint  Pro¬ 
gram  for  the  purpose  of  giving  college 
and  university  libraries  an  opportunity 
to  build  up  their  collections  of  the  basic 
Russian  books.  Many  of  the  titles 
planned  for  republication  are  out  of 
print  and  when  available  can  be  obtained 
only  at  rare-book  prices. 


The  first  of  the  tides  to  become  avail¬ 
able  in  the  program  is  a  four-volume 
Dictionary  of  the  Russian  Language, 
edited  by  D.  N.  Ushakov,  which  con¬ 
tains  a  complete  and  up-to-date  vocabu¬ 
lary  and  is  a  standard  item  for  libraries 
and  colleges  and  universities,  and  an  in¬ 
dispensable  tool  for  teachers  and  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  Russian  language,  and  for 
professional  translators.  The  dictionary 
contains  2,800  pages  and  is  sturdily 
bound  in  library  buckram;  it  sells  for 
$29. 

Five  other  tides  (13  volumes)  are  now 
in  press  and  additional  tides  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  from  time  to  time.  Not  all  fields 
of  learning  will  be  covered  in  the  pro¬ 
gram,  but  an  attempt  is  being  made  to 
provide  a  small  and  properly  balanced 
collection  of  outstanding  works  in  the 
fields  of  Russia’s  geography  and  physi¬ 
cal  environment,  language,  folklore,  lit¬ 
erature,  art,  music,  theater,  cinema,  eco¬ 
nomics,  law,  and  musical  and  political 
history. 

This  scries  is  being  inaugurated  by 
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].  W,  Edwards  of  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan, 
who  has  recently  published  the  Library 
of  Congress  Catalog  (209  vols.),  a  re¬ 
print  of  the  British  Museum  Catalogue 
(58  vols.),  over  700  German  scientific 
titles,  and  the  works  of  Johann  Sebas¬ 
tian  Bach  (46  vols.). 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 

According  to  Les  Nouvelles  Utt6- 
raircs,  a  letter  from  Paul  Verlaine’s  wife 
was  recently  sold  at  auction  in  Florence. 
What  gave  the  letter  its  value  was  a  no¬ 
tation  scribbled  across  back  by  Poor 
Lelian  himself.  The  notation  ran: 

“Cet  autographe  est  de  feu  ma  femme. 
Je  dis  feu  puisqu’elle  fut  tout  flammes  a 
porter  un  autre  nom.  Que  le  bon  Dieu 
la  benisse  et  moi  aussi.  VERLAINE.” 

New  Writing  in  Rumania 

( Radu  Lupan,  in  T he  New  Central 

European  Observer y  July  24,  1948) 

.  .  .  Escape  from  portrayal  of  real  life 
is  most  markedly  shown  in  the  novel 


Return  to  Paradise  by  Mircea  Eliade 
(1934).  The  hero  in  this  book  is  ob¬ 
sessed  by  a  desire  to  escape  completely 
from  the  world  in  which  he  lives — an 
obsession  which  drives  him  in  the  end 
to  suicide.  The  book  was  published 
barely  a  year  after  the  famous  strike  of 
railwaymen  in  the  Grivitza  workshops 
and  its  subsequent  repression;  yet  this 
moving  struggle,  which  was  fought  by 
the  great  workers’  leaders,  was  reduced 
to  a  tame  event,  an  accidental  happen¬ 
ing,  by  one  of  the  characters  in  the  novel; 
the  railway  workshops  provided  the 
background. 

This  was  the  real  significance  of  the 
phrase  “epic  distance” — it  implied  a  de¬ 
tachment  from  life,  from  truth,  from 
a  real  understanding  of  class  relation¬ 
ship.  This  development  of  pre-war  Ru¬ 
manian  literature,  moving  in  such  strict 
isolation,  explains  why  we  have  not  to¬ 
day  any  works  which  portray  the  strug¬ 
gles  and  the  victory  of  the  working  class. 

Rumanian  novelists  have  varied  in 
their  attitude  to  this  escapist  tendency. 
Some  have  accepted  it  sincerely,  even 
justifying  it,  as  has  Mircea  Eliade  and 
others;  some  have  completely  ignored 
its  significance.  For  instance,  there  is  no 
mention  of  workers  in  the  novels  of  Ce- 
zar  Petresco.  In  King  Michael’s  Treasure 
and  Blaclt^  Gold  he  shows  how  foreign 
capital  has  captured  one  of  the  essential 
industries  of  the  country  but  there  is  not 
the  slightest  trace  of  the  figure  of  a  work¬ 
er.  The  reason  is,  of  course,  that,  if  work¬ 
ers  had  appeared,  a  true  picture  would 
have  been  given  of  the  regulations  be¬ 
tween  exploiters  and  exploited.  The 
novelist  has  preferred  to  pass  this  over 
in  silence. .  .  . 

There  are  a  few,  however,  who  have 
realized  the  existence  of  the  proletariat 
as  an  organized  force,  and  their  contin¬ 
ual  fight  against  oppression  for  a  better 
life.  It  is  impossible  even  to  speak  of  the 
existence  of  different  types  of  workers; 
one  can  only  state  that  there  have  been 
some  attempts  to  create  them.  Among 
those  who  have  succeeded  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  in  creating  a  picture  near  reality 
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there  is  Ion  Calugaru  (Trust  and  From 
5  to  5)  and,  in  longer  novels,  Al  Sahia. 

Today,  when  the  working  class,  after 
the  economic  changes,  has  become  the 
leading  force  in  Rumania,  there  remain 
ideological  and  artistic  problems  for 
writers  who  want  to  present  a  proletarian 
hero  or  a  true  picture  of  working  class 
life.  The  task  of  Rumanian  writers  is  to 
lay  the  foundations  for  a  new  literature 
based  on  an  ideology  which  liberates 
man  from  the  fetters  of  the  past.  Such 
literature  will  not  be  the  work  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  genius  but  of  a  whole  society,  of 
its  changes  and  perpetual  movement.  In 
this  social  ferment  the  working  class, 
without  doubt,  is  the  essential  factor. . . . 


Politics  and  Uterature 

(From  an  announcement  by  New 
Directions  Booi(s,  New  York  City) 

A  few  weeks  after  this  advertisement 


iiiAtf  ct>n\nKO 


Book  Cover  by  Pavlo  Kovzhun 

(1896-1939) 

Courtesy  The  U/^rainian  Quarterly, 
New  York  City 


appears  New  Directions  will  publish  two 
volumes  of  the  Cantos  of  Ezra  Pound. 
.  .  .  Pound  is  at  present  confined  as  a 
patient  in  St.  Elizabeth’s  Hospital, 
Washington.  At  the  hearing  on  his  case 
held  in  Federal  Court  a  year  ago,  lead¬ 
ing  psychiatrists,  testifying  as  govern¬ 
ment  witnesses,  diagnosed  Pound’s  ill¬ 
ness  as  “a  paranoid  state,”  and  declared 
that  he  was  not  well  enough  to  defend 
himself  in  a  trial.  The  doctors  at  St. 
Elizabeth’s  Hospital  do  not  believe  that 
he  will  ever  recover  sufficiendy  to  be 
tried  on  the  charges  of  treason  brought 
against  him  for  making  broadcasts  from 
Italy  during  the  War.  These  same  doc¬ 
tors  testified  that  they  believe  that  Pound 
had  been  ill  for  a  period  of  ten  years  or 
more.  This  fact,  we  believe,  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  making 
moral  judgments  about  his  political  ac¬ 
tions. 

In  another  sense.  Pound’s  political  ac¬ 
tions  do  not  concern  readers  or  publish¬ 
ers  of  poetry.  New  Directions  has  never 
Judged  the  merits  of  a  book  by  the  poli¬ 
tics  of  its  author.  New  Directions  has 
published  the  great  Chilean  poet,  Pablo 
Neruda,  who  was  until  recendy  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Chilean  Senate  as  an  avowed 
Communist,  and  it  has  published  the 
great  novel.  Death  on  The  Installment 
Plan,  by  Louis-Ferdinand  Celine,  now 
an  exile  in  Denmark  because  Leftist  ele¬ 
ments  in  France  accuse  him  of  tolerating 
the  German  Occupation.  We  have  pub¬ 
lished  the  German  playwright  Bertholt 
Brecht,  whose  position  is  about  as  far 
Left  as  you  can  go,  and  we  have  just 
published  The  Marble  Cliffs  of  Ernst 
Juenger,  who,  before  he  changed  his 
heart,  was  writing  in  a  vein  philosophi¬ 
cally  akin  to  that  of  the  Nazis.  In  short: 
the  editor  of  New  Directions  tries  not  to 
confuse  political  and  esthetic  judgments. 


young.  But  Not  Too  Young 

(From  France- A merique ) 
Someone  asked  Rachilde,  who  has  ad¬ 
vanced  bravely  into  her  ninetieth  year, 
how  she  has  managed  to  remain  so 
young.  She  explained: 
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“The  one  secret  formula  for  remain¬ 
ing  young  is  to  live  with  young  people.” 
Then,  after  a  little  pause,  she  went  on: 
“But  not  to  live  as  they  do.” 

T he  Scherz-Meister 
"'Parnassus  Books” 

(By  Paul  Nesdbichler,  Ripon  College) 
^veral  far-sighted  Swiss  publishers 
have  in  the  last  few  years  undertaken 
to  publish  reasonably  priced  and  hand¬ 
somely  bound  series  of  classical  and 
modern  German  authors  and  thus  carry 
on  the  tradition  of  such  notable  older 
enterprises  as  Reclam  or  Insel.  Foremost 
among  these  is  this  group  of  gaily<ol- 
ored  books.  Eighty  volumes  have  been 
published  thus  far,  comprising  mainly 
18th  and  19th  century  authors  and,  also, 
German  translations  of  some  well  known 
non-German  works  of  that  period.  It  is 
to  the  publisher’s  credit  to  have  included 
several  works  which  until  now  have  not 
been  so  readily  available  in  low-priced 
single  editions,  such  as  Beethoven’s 
Briefe  and  Marie  von  Ebner-Eschen- 
bach’s/fpAor/Vmen.The  Parnassus  books 
average  75  or  80  pages  each.  The  cloth 
binding,  paper  and  print  are  excellent. 
Alfred  Scherz-Meister,  chief  editor,  has 
provided  us  with  a  rich  store  of  shorter 
German  classics  which  should  also  prove 
valuable  for  college  language  classes,  as 
they  include  outstanding  works  of 
which  no  school  editions  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  country.  The  Scherz  Ver- 
lag,  in  Bern,  began  publishing  this  series 
in  1942.  The  volumes  are  sold  at  2.90 
Swiss  francs  each. 

Suicides  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 

(From  Sur,  Buenos  Aires) 

Russia  has  had  four  great  poets  since 
the  Bolshevist  Revolution:  Blok,  Essen- 
in,  Mayakowsky  and  Pasternak.  The 
first  three  have  committed  suicide.  The 
fourth  has  been  in  prison  since  1945. 
Aragon  is  indignant  that  anyone  should 
be  surprised  by  these  suicides;  he  is  espe¬ 
cially  indignant  that  anyone  should  look 
for  an  explanation  for  them.  “They  have 
no  more  connection  with  Soviet  politics,” 


he  writes  in  Europe  for  May  1948,  “than 
the  suicide  of  Gerard  de  Nerval  had 
with  the  politics  of  Napoleon  III.”  But 
we  can’t  help  remembering  that  Blok, 
Essenin,  and  Mayakowsky,  expecting 
that  the  Russian  Revolution  would  lib¬ 
erate  all  of  humanity,  sang  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  the  Bolshevist  movement, 
whereas  Gerard  de  Nerval  never  applied 
his  poetic  talent  to  the  writing  of  apolo¬ 
gies  for  Napoleon  the  Litde. 

Austrian  Library  Publications 

(By  Lawrence  S.  Thompson) 

The  Austrian  Nationalbibliothek  is 
currently  publishing  two  noteworthy 
periodicals,  the  Oesterreichische  Biblio- 
graphie,  an  Austrian  Cumulative  Book 
Index  (although  it  may  not  cumulate), 
and  Phaidros,  a  bibliographical-literary 
periodical  not  unlike  our  Library  of 
Congress  Quarterly  Journal  of  Current 
Acquisitions,  although  somewhat  more 
on  the  literary  side.  The  Oesterreichische 
Bibliographie  is  exhaustive,  so  exhaus¬ 
tive  that  it  reveals  all  the  weaknesses  of 
post-war  Austrian  publishing  as  well  as 
its  few  strong  points.  Phaidros  (the 
name,  of  course,  from  Plato)  is  distin- 
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guished  from  most  of  the  other  journals 
listed  in  the  Oesterreichische  Biblio¬ 
graphic  for  its  high  literary  and  schol- 
arly  pretensions.  Edited  by  famed  classi¬ 
cist  Dr.  Josef  Bick,  general  director  of 
the  Nationalbibliothek,  it  proposes  not 
only  to  exploit  the  resources  of  this  great 
library  but  also  to  serve  as  the  literary 
symbol  of  the  Nationalbibliothek’s  lead¬ 
ership  in  Austrian  cultural  affairs.  Espe¬ 
cially  notable  in  the  first  issue  is  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  brief  essay  on  Tchekov  by 
Maxim  Gorky,  part  of  a  great  autograph 
collection  donated  to  the  library  early 
in  1938  by  Stefan  Zweig.  Three  well  re¬ 
produced  color  plates,  one  of  a  sixteenth 
century  French  manuscript  and  two  of 
contemporary  illustrations  of  the  coro¬ 
nation  of  Louis  XIV,  and  numerous 
black  and  white  reproductions  destroy 
any  notion  that  Phaidros  will  be  a  dry-as- 
bones  learned  journal.  The  promise  of 
future  articles  by  such  prominent  li¬ 
brarians  as  Julien  Cain  of  the  Biblio- 
theque  Nationale,  of  the  publication  of 
correspondence  by  Hugo  von  Hofmanns¬ 
thal,  of  Hans  von  Hiilsen’s  reminis¬ 
cences  of  the  last  days  of  Gerhart  Haupt¬ 
mann  give  the  prospect  of  much  exciting 
reading  from  the  pages  of  Phaidros. 

Bovine  Highbrows 

\  farmer  in  Natal,  South  Africa,  re¬ 
ports  as  follows:  “Recently  I  rigged  up 


Selva  (Jungle) 
By  Galo  GaJecio, 
Quito,  Ecuador 


a  phonograph  at  the  door  of  my  barn. 
On  the  veldt  stretching  away  from  the 
door,  cattle  were  grazing  peacefully.  But 
as  soon  as  I  started  up  with  a  piano 
record  of  Chopin’s  Grande  Valse  Bril- 
lante,  every  cow  within  200  yards 
stopped  feeding  and  listened  attentively, 
while  those  closer  edged  nearer  to  the 
fence.  I  then  put  on  a  band  record,  and 
immediately  the  cows  lost  interest  and 
resumed  feeding.’’ — From  United  Na¬ 
tions  World. 

Contemporary  Hungarian 
Periodicals 

Information  about  periodicals  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  satellite  country  like  Hungary 
where,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  present 
social  and  political  system,  creative  and 
critical  expression  are  supervised  by  the 
state  should  be  of  interest  to  all  of  us.  Is 
“art  made  tongue-tied  by  authority,’’  to 
quote  Shakespeare,  or  is  it  possible  to  re¬ 
veal  breadth  of  interest  which  presup¬ 
poses  a  clarification  of  problems  in  a 
western  sense?  Watching  the  spiritual 
crisis  in  our  contemporary  civilization, 
we  see  that  there  has  been  much  specu¬ 
lation  about  the  sad  straits  in  which  the 
world  of  letters  and  thought  finds  itself 
and  about  the  consequences  of  this  tragic 
situation.  And  while  the  entire  world  is 
affected  by  universal  uneasiness  regard¬ 
ing  culture,  the  pattern  of  cultural  plight 
is  obviously  different  in  the  “western 
democracies’’  and  in  the  “eastern  de¬ 
mocracies.” 

In  the  five  Hungarian  periodicals  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  this  brief  article  there  is  a 
definite  influence  of  Bolshevism.  In  some 
instances  the  editorial  policy  of  the  pe¬ 
riodical  is  in  perfect  tunc  with  the  ideol¬ 
ogy  of  those  in  power;  in  other  instances 
there  is  an  attempt  to  maintain  the  il¬ 
lusion  of  intellectual  independence.  Two 
of  the  five  magazines — Forum  and  Va- 
Idsdg — make  a  strong  plea  for  Marxian 
orientation  in  matters  related  to  art,  lit¬ 
erature,  social  and  political  issues.  Vd- 
lasz,  edited  by  Gyula  Illycs,  the  promi¬ 
nent  poet  of  peasant  descent,  tries  to  har¬ 
monize  certain  phases  of  Communism 
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with  rural  interests.  Diarium  is  a  Uni¬ 
versity  Press  publication  in  which  the 
literary  material  is  divided  between  the 
works  of  Hungarian  and  foreign  (West¬ 
ern,  American,  Russian,  and  East  Euro¬ 
pean)  writers  and  poets  who  are  artists 
and  those  who  are  propagandists.  Tis- 
zatdj  is  a  regionalist  periodical  in  which 
one  finds  intermingling  of  local  color, 
political  and  non-political  Hungarian 
literature,  and  material  by  Western  and 
Russian  writers  and  poets. 

While  the  editorial  board  of  Forum 
is  represented  by  Gyorgy  Lukacs,  the 
Communist  literary  scholar,  and  the 
folklorist  Gyula  Ortutay,  a  “fellow  trav¬ 
eler,”  (at  present  Minister  of  Educa¬ 
tion),  and  while  Valdsdg  is  the  literary 
organ  of  the  “folk<olleges”  influenced 
by  the  ideology  of  “Eastern  democracy,” 
the  key  figures  of  Vdlasz,  Diarium,  and 
Tiszatdj  are  not  Communists.  However, 
one  should  not  infer  that  no  Stalinist 
material  infiltrates  these  publications. 
There  is  a  growing  fear  that  the  relative 
freedom  of  expression  will  not  last  much 
longer. 

It  follows  from  the  above  that  the 
material  of  the  five  “literary”  periodicals 
is  not  literary  exclusively.  Social,  politi¬ 
cal,  economic  problems  are  discussed  at 
great  length;  and  as  literature  is  pri¬ 
marily  conceived  as  a  social  phenomenon 
in  the  light  of  class-struggle,  one  discerns 
both  sincere  and  artificial  attempts  to 
weave  the  conflicting  elements  of  the 
spirit  into  a  whole.  From  a  distance  of 
several  thousand  miles  it  is  difficult  to 
say  whether  submission  to  the  new  trend 
in  Hungarian  culture  develops  a  feeling 
of  g  'ilt  in  some  writers  and  poets.  Dis¬ 
sension  is  practically  impossible,  except 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  official  policy.  The  standard  by 
which  the  creative  spirit  is  measured  is 
a  mixture  of  esthetic  principles  and 
Marxism,  but  it  goes  without  saying  that 
in  Forum  and  Valdsdg  critical  postulates 
are  honest  or  tactical  applications  of 
Marxian  doctrines.  —  Joseph  Remenyi. 
Western  Reserve  University. 


T he  Fabulous  Faguet 

(Roger  Duhamel  in  La 
Nouvelle  Relive) 

. . .  He  literally  lived  to  read  and  write. 
He  never  cut  the  pages  of  a  volume 
without  planning  to  make  it  the  basis 
of  articles,  lectures,  or  books.  His  only 
rival  in  the  matter  of  fecundity  may 
have  been  the  novelist  Ponson  du  Ter- 
rail.  Ren^  Doumic  told  me  that  when 
he  called  on  Fa^et  one  day  in  the  rue 
Monge  to  take  back  to  him  an  article 
which  did  not  seem  quite  appropriate 
for  the  Revue  des  Deux-Mondes,  the 
cheerful  critic,  who  was  confined  to  his 
bed  with  a  broken  leg,  cut  his  apologies 
short  with  a  cordial:  “Don’t  mention  it, 
my  good  friend!  Here,  take  this  key. 
Unlock  that  cabinet  over  there  and  take 
anything  you  can  use.  I  have  a  hundred 
articles  waiting.”  When  his  publisher 
asked  him  for  a  book  for  the  Rousseau 
bicentenary,  he  wrote  five  of  them  in  a 
row:  Vie  de  Rousseau,  Les  amies  de 
Rousseau,  Rousseau  contre  Moliere, 
Rousseau  penseur  and  Rousseau  artiste. 
When  another  publisher  ordered  from 
him  a  Petite  littirature  franfaise  and 
stipulated  that  he  have  it  ready  very 
soon,  Faguet  inquired:  “What’s  your 
dead-line.? — “The  sooner  the  better,” 
said  the  publisher.” — “All  right!  I’ll 
have  it  ready  for  you  tomorrow.”  And 
the  publisher  had  it  the  next  day. 

DenmarJ(s  Best  Bookj 

The  Danish  equivalent  of  the  AIGA 
Fifty  Books  of  the  Year  or  the  Rounce 
and  Coffin  Club’s  Western  Books  is  the 
selection  of  Godt  Bogarbejde  issued  by 
the  Forening  for  Boghaandvaerk.  Li¬ 
brarians,  artists  and  bibliophiles  formed 
the  committee  which  made  the  selec¬ 
tion. 

Several  items  were  the  anniversary  or 
gift  books  which  are  so  characteristic  of 
the  Danish  book  market.  One  particu¬ 
larly  interesting  entry  among  the  thirty- 
five  titles  suggested  this  year  is  J.  Chris¬ 
tian  Bay’s  Mester  Niels  Peter  Thomsen 
i  Holstebro  1877-1942.  Mr.  Bay,  retired 
head  of  the  John  Crerar  Library,  has  is- 
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sued  some  of  the  finest  Danish  gift  books 
that  have  appeared  in  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century. 

Leading  illustrators  such  as  Povl 
Christensen,  Johannes  Larsen,  Ebbe  Sa- 
dolin.  Mads  Stage,  and  many  others  are 
represented  in  this  selection.  Shops  rang¬ 
ing  from  the  great  Berlingske  ^gtryk- 
keri  in  Copenhagen  to  modest  provin¬ 
cial  presses  appear  in  the  imprints,  and 
the  finest  types  available  in  modern  fonts 
are  listed  in  the  colophons.  This  show 
will  go  far  in  helping  Denmark  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  claim  as  the  leading  center  of  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  book  arts  in  modern  Eu¬ 
rope. 

The  books  are  fully  described  in  a 
thirty-two  page  pamphlet  distributed  to 
members  of  the  Forening  for  Boghaand- 
vaerk  (Havnegade  4P,^penhagen  K.) 
— L.  S.  T. 

The  Hungarian  Baumgarten 
Foundation 

On  January  18th  of  each  year,  substan¬ 
tial  prizes  are  distributed  among  ten 
Hungarian  writers.  Years  ago  Franz 
Ferdinand  Baumgarten,  a  Hungarian 


litterateur,  made  these  prizes  possiUe 
by  willing  his  fortune  for  that  purpose. 
Thomas  Mann  called  the  Baumgarten 
Prize  “a  noble  example”  of  cultural  aid. 
For  fifteen  years  the  poet  Mihdly  Babits 
headed  the  organization,  in  cooperation 
with  Dr.  Lor^nt  Basch,  a  well  known 
attorney,  and  another  member  of  the 
“Kuratorium.” 

The  second  World  War  diminished 
the  Baumgarten  fortune.  The  home  of 
the  Foundation  was  destroyed,  as  was  its 
library  of  15,000  volumes.  But  in  1946 
the  awarding  of  the  prize  was  resumed. 
At  present  the  well  known  critic  Aladar 
Schopflin  heads  the  organization  as  lit¬ 
erary  executor.  However,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  continue  its  activities,  the  Baum¬ 
garten  Foundation  needs  foreign  sup¬ 
port.  Recently  the  Neue  Zuricher  Zei- 
tung  devoted  a  long  article  to  the  Baum¬ 
garten  Foundation,  favoring  such  sup¬ 
port.  American  interest  in  this  enterprise 
would  be  welcome.  Detailed  informa¬ 
tion  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to: 
Baumgarten  Irodalmi  Alapitvdny,  XII 
Varosmajor  ucca  48,  Budapest,  Hun¬ 
gary.  (Information  furnished  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Joseph  Remenyi,  Western  Reserve 
University). 


.  .  .  Dostoevsky,  who  emerges  as  the 
prototype  of  the  contradictoriness  of  the 
Russian  character,  swinging  from  the  ex¬ 
treme  Left  to  the  extreme  Right,  and 
emerging  in  the  end  as  a  theocrat  .  .  .” 
— George  Godwin,  in  The  Aryan  Path, 
Bombay. 

Neuf  Booths,  edited  by  Raymond  Ar¬ 
thur  Davies  and  published  by  World 
News  Service,  5654  Adelaide  St.  E., 
Toronto,  Canada,  is  a  monthly  publica¬ 
tion  devoted  to  “reviews  and  articles 
about  the  new  books  of  the  Soviet  Re¬ 
publics,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Ru¬ 
mania,  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  Yugoslavia, 
Albania,  Finland,  China,  Israel  and 
other  countries.”  It  sells  for  $3  an  issue, 
$30  a  year.  Its  first  number,  dated  No¬ 
vember  1948,  summarized  or  mentioned 
a  large  number  of  publications  from  the 


Soviet  Union,  a  good  many  from  Czech¬ 
oslovakia,  and  a  few  from  Hungary,  Bul¬ 
garia,  Yugoslavia,  Rumania,  Poland. 
None  of  the  reviews  are  the  work  of 
the  editors  in  Toronto;  all  are  compiled 
from  other  sources. 

The  Goethe  Bicentennial  Foundation, 
135  S.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago  3,  announces 
a  world  Goethe  Convocation  to  be  held 
at  Aspen,  Colorado,  June  30  to  July  14, 
1949.  There  will  be  lectures,  discussions, 
concerts,  and  an  exhibition  of  Goethe 
manuscripts  from  the  Speck  Collection 
at  Yale  University.  The  new  translation 
of  Goethe’s  works,  to  be  published  in  10 
volumes  by  the  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  is  already  in  process  of  publica¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  first  vol¬ 
ume  will  be  ready  for  display  at  the 
Aspen  Convocation. 
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If  Joaquin  dc  Entrambasaguas.  Estudi-  and  have  an  index  of  forty  pages. — 
os  sobreLopede  Vcga.2  vols.Madrid.  Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell.  Victoria,  B.  C.,  Can- 
Consejo  Superior  de  Investigaciones  Ci-  ada. 
cntificas.  1946-47.  xiii-|-584  and  652 

pages. — The  author  of  these  two  noble  ^  Daniel  Halcvy.  Essai  sur  Vaccele- 
volumes  requires  no  introduction  nor  ration  de  Vhistoire.  Paris.  Self.  1948. 
praise,  since  he  is  well  known  to  all  stu-  167  pages.  300  fr. — A  breath-taking  Dis- 
dents  of  Spanish  literature.  In  youth  he  course  on  Univtrsal  History.  General 
was  minded  to  publish  a  complete  bi-  thesis,  as  expressed  in  tide,  hard  to  deny: 
ography  of  Lope  de  Vega  but  almost  im-  materially,  the  world  is  altering  at  such 
mediately  became  aware  of  the  “im-  a  pace  that  intelligent  people  have  to  be 
mense  gaps”  in  the  biography  and  criti-  ultra-radical  if  they  do  not  wish  to  be 
cism  of  the  poet,  and  to  the  filling  of  reactionary.  (There  is  something  of  that 
some  of  these  gaps  he  has  given  many  \iimdm  Alice  in  Cultural- 

years  of  devoted  study.  ly,  we  are  not  so  sure.  The  “acceleration” 

The  bulk,  nearly  a  thousand  pages,  of  that  will  take  us  immeasurably  beyond 
these  first  two  volumes  of  his  collected  the  Bible  and  Homer,  Phidias  and  Peri- 
cssays  on  Lope  is  occupied  with  an  elabo-  cles,  is  far  from  self-evident, 
rate  and  intense  study  of  “A  literary  war  But  this  is  only  the  external  thesis, 
of  the  Golden  Age,”  which  includes  the  Halcvy,  at  the  time  of  the  Dreyfus  crisis, 
publication  of  the  Spongia  in  the  year  stood  among  the  “radicals.”  He  has 
after  Cervantes’  death  and  of  the  Expos-  apologized  for  his  youthful  errors.  The 
tulatio  Spongiae  in  the  following  year  present  work  is — with  a  subdety  that 
(1618).  Lopjc  dc  Vega,  stung  to  the  Vichy  could  never  have  understc^ — z 
quick  by  Torres  Rdmila’s  satire,  an-  defense  of  the  Petain  ideology.  All  was 
swered  in  two  Sdtiras  which,  says  Pro-  for  the  best,  until  the  Revolution  sapped 
fessor  Entrambasaguas,  “overstepped  all  the  traditional  authorities.  Salvation  is 
decency”  and  denounced  the  culprit  as  to  be  found  only  through  a  return  to  di- 
a  tailor  (his  father  had  been  one),  a  Jew,  vine  wisdom,  which  of  course  is  identical 
a  Gongorist,  with  a  score  of  other  oppro-  with  the  interests  of  the  privileged 
brious  epithets.  (The  historian  Mariana,  classes.  I  alluded  to  Bossuct’s  Discourse, 
who  had  also  been  attacked,  answered  Here  the  philosophy  is  the  same,  but  the 
more  succinctly  with  a  Greek  epigram),  process  is  reversed.  Bossuet  deduces  hu- 
Yct  a  few  years  afterwards,  when  called  man  history  from  God’s  eternal  purpose 
upon  to  testify  as  to  Ramila’s  qualihca-  (as  understood  by  Bossuet),  Halevy  sur- 
tions  for  a  poet  at  the  university  of  Al-  vcys  human  history  and  ends  by  point- 
cali,  Lope  dc  Vega  spoke  in  his  favor,  ing  back  to  God.  (The  essay  on  Europe 
Lope’s  vanity,  however,  was  rclcndcss  and  Leibniz  is  not  connected  with  the 
and  he  returned  to  the  attack  in  his  rest  of  the  book,  but  is  welcome  on  its 
Filomena  and  in  later  works.  own  merits.) 

Lope  did  not  suffer  rivals  gladly  and  The  little  volume  is  of  extraordinary 
he  came  into  bitter  conflict  with  many  interest  and  charm:  Halcvy  is  a  man  of 
writers  of  that  time,  including  Cervan-  great  talent,  wide  culture  and  ripe  cx- 
tes,  Jiuregui,  Alarcon,  and  Gongora.  He  pcricncc.  We  even  wonder  why,  after 
had  a  strong  clique  of  devoted  admirers,  fifty  years,  his  position  is  still  so  sec- 
one  of  whom  describes  him  as  “the  most  ondary  and  even  so  insecure  in  the  lit- 
distinguished  man  in  the  world.”  These  crary  world.  The  grand  ideas  that  he 
scholarly  volumes  arc  enriched  by  many  pours  out  so  abundantly  arc  not  sheer 
excellent  illustrations  and  autographs  hunches  or  paradoxes:  Hal6vy  docs 
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think,  and  makes  us  think,  even  though 
we  should  be  led  to  conclusions  di¬ 
ametrically  opposed  to  his.  And  the  style, 
in  the  prophetic  tradition  of  Carlyle, 
Michelet  and  Nietzsche,  is  a  joy,  if  your 
taste  is  not  strictly  limited  to  die  neue 
Sachlich\eit.  It  is  like  a  baroque  palace: 
everything  is  emphatic  and  dramatic, 
there  is  a  statue  in  every  available  space, 
and  every  statue  is  gesticulating.  “De 
bonne  casse  est  bonne,”  and  so  is  good 
Baroque. — Albert  GuSrard,  Sr.  Stanford 
University. 

^  Rostislav  Hofmann.  Tchail{ovsl{y. 

Paris.  Chene.  1947.  413  pages. — A 
study  of  Russian  music  usually  centers 
around  the  famous  Five  and  neglects 
Tchaikovsky  as  refractory.  Here,  on  the 
contrary,  we  find  a  picture  of  Russian 
music  with  Tchaikovsky  in  the  center. 
Thus  we  are  able  to  follow  the  details 
of  his  relations  with  the  Five  without 
losing  track  of  how  and  why  he  never 
fell  under  their  influence.  Not  that  he 
avoided  Oriental  themes — he  used  them 
as  much  as  did  the  Five — ^but  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  them,  his  basic  harmonization, 
remained  Western  to  the  end.  This  offers 
a  striking  parallel  with  the  case  of  Saint- 
Saens  who,  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
flowering  of  the  French  School  of  har¬ 
mony,  remained  aloof  and  continued  to 
compose  within  the  frame  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  philosophy  of  music. 

In  a  complete  study  of  this  sort  the 
lyrical  works  of  Tchaikovsky  take  more 
room  than  might  have  been  expected. 
The  music  lover  who  knows  him  only 
through  his  symphonies  and  ballet  mu¬ 
sic  will  discover  his  importance  as  a  com¬ 
poser  of  operas.  He  wrote  no  fewer  than 
ten,  and  all  were  successful  in  Russia 
at  the  time.  The  author  of  this  biography 
seems  especially  competent  to  appraise 
them,  as  he  is  an  authority  on  Russian 
opera. 

The  French  have  never  appreciated 
Tchaikovsky  as  the  publics  of  other 
countries  have.  Landormy,  the  musical 
historian,  calls  him  “mediocre”  and 
“dont  la  musique  est  souvent  d’un  gofit 
detestable.”  This  survey  of  the  man  and 


his  works  is  so  convincing  of  the  mu¬ 
sician’s  greatness  that  it  may  induce 
some  of  his  French  detractors  to  revise 
their  opinion. — Pierre  Delattre.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania. 

^  Frederik  Poulsen.  /  det  gaestfrie 
Europa.  K0benhavn.  Gyldendal. 
1947.  280  pages.  12.75  kr. — This  work 
on  “Hospitable  Europe”  seems  to  be  a 
sequel  to  one  entitled  something  like 
“Life  and  Travels  around  1900.”  It  also 
presages  at  least  one  further  volume. 
The  learned  author  begins  with  his 
studies  at  the  University  of  Berlin  in 
1902-03  and  ends  with  a  short  chapter 
telling  of  his  heart-searchings  under  the 
propaganda  fire  of  World  War  I.  The 
hospitality  he  found  everywhere  in  those 
passportless  days  does  credit  not  only  to 
his  hosts,  who  included  rich  and  poor, 
peasants  and  at  least  one  king,  the  Dan¬ 
ish  prince  who  became  George  of  Greece, 
but  to  Poulsen’s  own  character  and  lin¬ 
guistic  ability.  Georg  Brandes,  the 
Danish  critic,  and  Anatole  France,  per¬ 
haps  the  “greatest”  men  he  met,  arc 
about  the  only  two  who  appear  in  an 
unsympathetic  light. 

Poulsen,  a  classical  archaeologist 
whose  dissertation  dealt  with  Dipylon 
vases,  met  and  learned  from  famed 
French  and  German  scholars.  Racial 
sympathy  led  him  toward  the  Germans; 
but  the  French,  once  their  coldness  to¬ 
ward  a  foreigner  who  made  bold  to 
speak  their  tongue  well  and  seemed  to 
claim  a  share  in  their  culture  was  over¬ 
come,  impressed  him  even  more.  In  the 
tradition  of  classical  scholarship,  he  ac¬ 
quired  fluency  in  half  a  dozen  modern 
languages  and  was  prepared  to  learn  the 
tongue  of  any  country  where  he  could 
“dig.”  Such  men  must  find  our  fuss  over 
“new”  methods  of  teaching  languages 
rather  surprising.  In  1902  Berlin  had  na¬ 
tive  “informants”  employed  as  teachers 
of  a  wide  range  of  languages,  including 
Serbian  and  Japanese.  We  learn  that, 
though  the  Germans  paid  their  profes¬ 
sors  of  the  humanities  better  than  the 
French  did,  Rostock  offered  Poulsen, 
who  preferred  a  career  in  Denmark 
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which  combined  scholarly  activity  with 
popularizing,  a  “chair”  with  a  salary 
easily  reachable  by  a  German  mechanic. 
—Leslie  F.  Smith.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

Visconde  de  Taunay.  Memdrias.  Sao 

Paulo.  Instituto  Progresso.  1948.  647 
pages. — From  the  point  of  view  of  Bra¬ 
zilian  literary  history,  this  is  one  of  the 
most  important  works  in  a  long  time. 
For  half  a  century  these  memoirs  have 
been  withheld  from  publication  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  author’s  wishes,  and 
now  that  they  have  finally  appeared  it  is 
a  bit  hard  to  see  why  they  should  not 
have  been  published  long  before.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  they  contain  nothing  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  nature  to  cast  the  faintest  shadow 
on  a  great  reputation,  nor  are  there  any 
startling  revelations  involving  others.  It 
is  true,  we  are  given  certain  incisive  pen 
pictures,  such  as  those  of  Jos^  Alen- 
car  and  the  Emperor  Pedro  II — Taunay 
shows  us  the  true  cause  of  the  incom¬ 
patibility  between  them — but  there  is 
nothing  that  could  be  described  as  sen¬ 
sational. 

What  we  do  have  here  is,  rather,  a 
more  or  less  unconscious  self-portrait  of 
the  fine  artist  who  produced  Inocencia, 
the  superb  chronicler  of  the  Retreat  from 
Laguna.  (Incidentally,  the  present  vol¬ 
ume  contains  another  account  of  that 
famous  military  episode  that  almost 
rivals  the  original  one.)  It  is  a  truism 
by  now  to  observe  that  Taunay  in  a 
manner  revolutionized  the  Brazilian 
novel  by  introducing  a  new  note  of 
Gallic  sophistication.  As  Brazilian  critics 
have  remarked,  he  is  of  the  line  of  Joa- 
quim  Nabuco  and  Machado  de  Assis — 
“Brazilians  of  the  future,”  some  would 
term  these  figures.  The  son  of  artist  par¬ 
ents,  he  was  an  artist  to  his  finger-tips, 
and  in  this  respect,  like  Machado  de 
Assis,  he  belongs  to  a  wider,  more  cos¬ 
mopolitan  world  of  culture  than  do 
many  of  his  compatriots,  especially  his 
contemporaries,  who  exhibit  more  of 
what  Silvio  Romero  would  term  "bra- 
silidade.” 

However  that  may  be,  this  is  an  in¬ 


dispensable  addition  to  the  Brazilian 
literature  shelf. — Samuel  Putnam.  Lam- 
bertville,  N.  J. 

^  Odette  Viennet.  Napoleon  et  Vin- 
dustrie  jranqaise.  Paris.  Plon.  1947. 
ix-j-342  pages. — The  economic  history 
of  the  First  Empire  is  still  far  from  com¬ 
plete,  and  Professor  Marcel  Dunan,  who 
directed  this  thesis,  is  organizing  this 
neglected  field.  The  special  subject  of 
the  book  is  the  economic  crisis  of  1810- 
1811,  a  depression  which  affected  fi¬ 
nances,  trade,  industry,  and  agriculture 
— the  seamy  side  of  those  years  which 
mark  the  p>oliticai  zenith  of  the  regime. 
The  first  third  of  the  volume,  however, 
is  devoted  to  a  general  survey  of  industry 
under  Napoleon. 

The  industrial  revolution  was  well 
under  way  during  the  last  decades  of  the 
ancient  regime.  Paralyzed  by  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  it  expanded  but  slowly  under 
Napoleon.  There  was,  under  the  Con¬ 
sulate,  a  remarkable  economic  recovery, 
due  to  the  feeling  of  political  stability. 
But  Napoleon  I,  very  different  in  this 
respect  from  Napoleon  111,  was  not  vital¬ 
ly  interested  in  far-reaching  develop¬ 
ments.  He  encouraged  a  few  industries, 
but  he  had  no  sense  of  a  radical  trans¬ 
formation.  The  book,  on  the  whole,  is 
extremely  damaging  to  the  dictator.  The 
Continental  system  was  disastrous. 

Dr.  Viennet  brings  out  the  fact,  for¬ 
gotten  at  times  in  Italy  and  Germany, 
that  Napoleon  was  not  a  “good  Euro¬ 
pean.”  In  the  co-prosperity  sphere  he 
created,  he  thought  only  of  the  interests 
of  France,  and  the  satellites  were  as  ruth¬ 
lessly  subordinated  as  they  were  under 
Hitler.  But  Dr.  Viennet,  a  rigidly  ortho¬ 
dox  Napoleon  worshipper,  is  totally  un¬ 
impressed  by  the  facts  she  has  piled  up 
in  300  pages.  Against  all  the  evidence  of 
her  own  thesis,  she  concludes  that  Na¬ 
poleon  is  the  creator  of  French  industry. 
Mighty  is  scholarship:  but  it  dashes  itself 
in  vain  against  the  impregnable  rock  of 
legend. — Albert  Guerard,  Sr.  Stanford 
University. 
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^  Gerhard  Ritter.  Europa  und  die 
deutsche  Frage.  Miinchen.  Munch* 
ncr  Vcrlag.  1948.  208  pages. — Gerhard 
Ritter,  who  has  been  Professor  of  His¬ 
tory  at  the  University  of  Freiburg  since 
1925,  courageously  preserved  an  atti¬ 
tude  of  independence  during  the  Hider 
regime  until  arrested  and  imprisoned 
as  one  of  the  Goerdeler  group  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  assassination  plot  of 
July  20,  1944.  He  is  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  prolific  German  historians  who 
survived  the  Third  Reich  and  the  war. 

In  this  volume  he  examines  the  pe¬ 
culiarities  of  German  history  and 
thought  from  Luther  to  Hider  and  cor¬ 
rects  many  current  false  notions.  He 
shows  that  Hiderism  did  not  derive  from 
Luther,  nor  from  the  Prussian  tradition, 
nor  from  alleged  German  habits  of  ser¬ 
vility,  nor  even  from  pre-Bismarckian 
militarism.  But  it  did  result  from  fanati¬ 
cal  Pan-German  mouthings,  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  military  technicians,  the  effects 
of  the  Versailles  Treaty,  the  world  de¬ 
pression  of  1929,  and  from  various  other 
factors  connected  with  the  growth  of 
industrialism,  mass  psychology,  and  the 
decline  of  religion  and  morality — fac¬ 
tors  which  were  not  peculiar  to  Germany 
alone.  Here  and  there  one  may  think 
that  he  overstates  his  case  in  defending 
pre-Hider  Germany,  but  the  book  is  val¬ 
uable  and  should  counteract  much  of 
the  exaggerated  nonsense  written  about 
Germany  in  recent  years.  An  English 
translation  would  be  welcome. — Sidney 
B.  Fay.  Harvard  University. 

^  Jules  Isaac.  Jesus  et  Israel.  Paris.  Al- 
bin-Michcl.  3rd  ed.,  1948.  585  pages. 
480  fr. — There  are  probably  few  intelli¬ 
gent  persons  anywhere  in  the  world  who 
seriously  impute  to  the  Jews  the  sin  of 
deicide.  But  there  aren’t  many  intelli¬ 
gent  persons  in  the  world,  and  the  fool¬ 
ish  accusation  has  done  incalculable 
harm  to  both  Jews  and  Gentiles.  Jules 
Isaac,  of  Jewish  blood  but  not  Jewish  in 
religion,  published  in  1943  and  again  in 
1946  and  1948  a  painstaking  refutation 
of  the  charge.  He  establishes  beyond  any 
possibility  of  doubt  that  Jesus  remained 


all  his  life  a  faithful  Jew,  that  he  never 
rejected  the  Jews  and  the  Jews  never  re¬ 
jected  him,  that  he  was  executed  by  the 
Romans  (egged  on  apparendy  by  certain 
intriguing  Sadducees,  but  clearly  not  by 
the  Jewish  masses,  only  a  few  of  whom 
ever  heard  of  him,  although  he  was  usu¬ 
ally  popular  with  those  few  and  was  re¬ 
garded  by  them,  not  as  their  Messiah,  it 
is  true,  but  as  "a  prophet”).  The  Di¬ 
aspora  had  been  in  progress  for  genera¬ 
tions  before  the  time  of  Jesus,  and  there 
were  probably  fewer  Jews  in  Palestine 
in  his  day  than  in  Egypt  and  other  for¬ 
eign  countries,  so  that  to  regard  the  Dis¬ 
persion  as  punishment  for  the  race’s  al¬ 
leged  crime  is  quaint  logic.  This  naivete 
is  typical  of  the  whole  legend,  yet  many 
of  the  most  highly  considered  modern 
writers  have  perpetuated  it. 

M.  Isaac,  whose  wife  and  daughter 
were  murdered  by  the  Germans  because 
they  belonged  to  the  same  race  as  Jesus, 
looks  upon  Auschwitz  as  a  repetition  of 
Golgotha,  and  he  wrote  his  book  to  warn 
the  Christian  Church  that  she  must  dis¬ 
avow  the  hideous  lie  before  she  can  be¬ 
come  a  force  for  world  uplift.  To  a  large 
extent  she  has  disavowed  it,  and  she  is 
disavowing  it  more  frankly  every  year. 
But  this  admirable  study  of  Jesus’  rela¬ 
tions  to  his  race  is  a  historical  document 
of  value. — H.  K.  L. 

^  Melech  Grafstein,  ed.  Sholom  Alei- 
chem  Panorama.  London,  Canada. 
Jewish  Observer.  1948.  416  pages,  folio. 
— Jewish  idealists  like  the  industrialist 
Melech  Grafstein,  of  London,  Canada, 
exemplify  the  unshakable  race-loyalty 
which  makes  the  Jews  stronger  than  all 
the  Pharaohs  and  all  the  Hitlers.  Mr. 
Grafstein  is  a  merchant  and  newspaper 
editor,  but  as  with  his  fellow-Hebrew 
the  Cilician  tentmaker  Saul,  his  main 
business  is  the  bearing  of  a  spiritual  mes¬ 
sage.  He  has  set  himself  the  special  task, 
as  Professor  Liptzin  phrases  it  in  the 
Introduction  to  this  book,  of  making 
“the  best  of  Yiddish  literature  available 
to  the  English-speaking  audience.”  His 
Sholom  Aleichem  is  the  most  ambitious 
effort  in  this  direction  till  now,  and  a 
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marvelous  piece  of  work  it  is.  He  has 
enlisted  the  aid  of  dozens  of  capable 
writers,  translators,  and  artists,  and  his 
bulky  volume  is  anthology,  literary  eval¬ 
uation,  biography,  iconography,  in  short 
such  a  tribute  to  the  most  lovable  of 
Yiddish  novelists,  poets,  and  playwrights 
as  no  Yiddish  writer  has  ever  received 
before. 

When  the  Little  Russian  Jew  Solomon 
Rabinowitz,  who  had  adopted  the  de¬ 
lightful  pseudonym  Sholom  Aleichem 
(“Peace  with  you”),  died  in  New  York 
in  1916  at  the  age  of  57,  not  many  Amer¬ 
icans  knew  that  we  had  had  among  us 
for  the  best  part  of  ten  years  the  most 
talented  representative  of  a  great  litera¬ 
ture.  It  is  said  that  Mark  Twain,  meet¬ 
ing  the  inimitable  author  of  the  Reb 
Tevyeh  stories,  introduced  himself  to 
him  as  “the  American  Sholom  Alei- 
chem.”  If  the  anecdote  is  not  apocryphal, 
Mark  Twain  was  not  indulging  in  idle 
flattery.  It  is  impossible  to  translate  these 
quaint,  warm,  jocular  and  indescribably 
sad  and  beautiful  sketches  into  English 
(the  German  translators  have  an  easier 
task);  but  to  quote  Professor  Liptzin 
again,  . .  it  is  better  to  know  [Sholom 
Aleichem]  in  [English]  than  not  at  all.” 
-R.  T.  H. 

Giulio  Natali.  Corso  e  ricorso  della 

lirica  leopardiana.  Roma.  Signorelli. 
1948.  110  pages.  300  1. — The  purpose 
of  this  book,  its  author  tells  us  in  his 
subtitle  and  preface,  is  to  serve  as  a  guide 
to  the  reading  of  Leopardi’s  poetry. 
Each  poem  is  discussed  in  the  chrono¬ 
logical  order  of  its  composition  in  order 
to  bring  out  the  gradual  unfolding  of 
the  poet’s  thought  and  feeling  and  his 
poetic  art.  The  evolution  of  the  lyrics 
is  characterized  by  subjective  pessimism 
(1818-20),  historical  pessimism  (1821- 
23),  prosaic  phase  (1824-27),  cosmic 
pessimism  (1828-30),  phase  of  extreme 
disillusion  (1831-34),  phase  of  medita¬ 
tive  poetry  (1834-37).  He  then  proceeds 
to  analyze  each  poem,  giving  his  own 
opinion  and  liberally  quoting  from  oth¬ 
ers  with  approval  or  disapproval. 

The  best  way  to  appreciate  this  book 


is  to  read  Leopardi’s  poetry  concurrently 
with  it.  In  so  doing  the  reader  will  be 
able  to  appraise  the  value  of  Natali’s 
statements  and  the  reliability  of  his  guid¬ 
ance.  He  will  discover  that  the  poetry  of 
the  Recanatense  has  more  beauty  and 
meaning  than  heretofore,  and  he  will 
gain  a  greater  insight  into  the  workings 
of  his  mind.  Such  an  achievement  is 
sound  criticism  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word. — Joseph  G.  Fucilla.  Northwestern 
University.. 

Andre  Tissot.  C.-F.  Ramuz  ou  Le 

drame  de  la  pohie.  Neuchatel.  Ba- 
connicre.  1948.  319  pages.  12  Sw.  fr. — 
The  first  extensive  study  dedicated  to 
the  work  of  that  solitary,  original  and 
lastingly  great  Swiss  author  to  come  out 
since  his  death.  Tissot’s  book  is  by  no 
means  a  biography.  His  approach  is  that 
of  the  philologist  and  literary  critic. 
Within  these  self-imposed  limitations, 
he  has  done  a  thorough,  searching,  and 
often  enlightening  job.  His  investigation 
covers  all  of  Ramuz’  creative  writings 
from  the  early  period  before  World  War 
I  to  the  “master  years”  from  1925  to  the 
late  forties.  Yet  we  regret  the  absence  of 
biographic  data  of  a  more  intimate  kind. 
An  adequate  evocation  of  significant 
personal  and  social  experiences  and  en¬ 
counters  would  doubtless  have  made  for 
even  greater  understanding  and  better 
situating  on  an  internationd  scale  of  so 
imposing  a  figure  whose  “urge  for  great¬ 
ness”  and  basic  message  reach  far  be¬ 
yond  the  local  Vaudois  scene. 

Tissot’s  legitimate  emphasis  on  the 
central  problem  suggested  by  his  sub¬ 
tide  has  apparendy  led  him  to  neglect 
or  overlook  Ramuz’  important  work  as 
an  essayist.  But  this  is  a  major  study  of 
one  of  the  major  poets  and  novelists  of 
this  century.  A  work  of  love,  this  dense¬ 
ly  written,  scholarly  volume  does  full 
justice  to  Ramuz’  stylistically  and  lin¬ 
guistically  unique  place  in  contemporary 
French  literature,  and  rightfully  empha¬ 
sizes  his  role  as  the  creator  and  unsur¬ 
passed  master  of  the  modern  rustic 
novel,  which  Ramuz  had  inaugurated 
and  {perfected  long  before  Jean  Giono 
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seemingly  monopolized  that  domain 
and  before  the  Nazi  "Blut  und  Boden" 
Kitsch,  void  of  the  humanity,  the  spir¬ 
itual  symbolism,  and  the  moral  message 
conveyed  by  the  Swiss  author’s  master- 
works,  made  us  not  unreasonably  suspi¬ 
cious  of  the  whole  genre. — E.  E.  Noth. 
New  York  City. 

*  Guillermo  de  Torre.  Valoracidn  li- 
teraria  del  existencialismo.  Buenos 
Aires.  Ollantay.  1948.  89  pages. — “C’est 
du  Sud  aujourd’hui  que  vous  vient  la 
lumicre.”  While  Bramuglia  is  striving 
to  reconcile  the  two  sulky  giants,  USA 
and  USSR,  Guillermo  de  Torre  offers  us 
the  best  presentation  I  know  of  Existen¬ 
tialism  and  its  place  in  literary  history.  It 
is,  in  brief  compass,  a  perfect  example  of 
that  mysterious  and  fascinating  disci¬ 
pline,  “General  and  Comparative  Lit¬ 
erature.”  Like  Ortega  y  Gasset,  Torre 
believes  that  “la  claridad  es  la  cortesia 
del  filosofo.”  We  put  up  far  too  meekly 
with  the  fuliginous  arrogance  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  philosophers.  Turbid  waters 
are  not  invariably  deep. 

This  is  an  excellent  initiation  into  Ex¬ 
istentialism,  but  the  special  purpose  of 
the  study  is  to  situate  the  school  in  the 
general  evolution  of  literature.  Torre 
gives  due  prominence  to  the  obvious 
names,  Heidegger,  Kafka,  Kierkegaard; 
he  properly  insists,  as  does  Sartre  him¬ 
self,  on  the  influence  of  our  own  writers, 
Hemingway,  Dos  Passos,  Faulkner, 
Steinbeck.  He  pays  tribute  to  a  neglected 
adelantado,  a  blazer  of  the  trail,  Benja¬ 
min  Fondane.  He  reminds  us  that  Una¬ 
muno  was  “un  Existential iste  avant  la 
lettre.”  And  back  of  Unamuno,  we  des¬ 
cry  Pascal,  toward  whom  all  paths  seem 
to  converge. 

Since  he  mentioned  Joyce,  I  think  D. 
H.  Lawrence  deserved  also  to  be  includ¬ 
ed.  And  T.  S.  Eliot:  The  Waste  Land 
was  a  land  of  anguish  if  ever  there  was 
one.  Eliot  escaped  from  it  only  by  throw¬ 
ing  himself  into  the  muscular  arms  of 
Brunetiere,  “classicist,  monarchist,  and 
Catholic.”  But  it  is  a  counsel  of  despair. 
To  me,  Brunetierism  would  be  a  perfect 
Huis-Clos. 


Torre  does  not  mention  the  equivocal 
or  multivocal  word  Romanticism.  Yet 
Existentialism  is  patendy  a  form  of  Ro¬ 
manticism:  a  md  du  Steele  not  quite 
so  sophomoric  as  Musset’s,  a  revolt 
against  the  two  schools  of  absolute  cer¬ 
tainties,  rationalistic  Classicism  and  “sci¬ 
entific”  Realism.  The  characters  in  Hu¬ 
go’s  dramas  were  once  derided  as  ab¬ 
surd.  So  they  are,  but  the  epithet  has 
become  a  term  of  praise.  What  is  more 
anti-intellectual,  anguished,  despairing, 
than  Hernani’s  tirade: 

Tu  me  crois  pcut-ctrc 

Un  homme  comme  sont  tous  les  autres,  un  etre 
Intelligent,  qui  court  droit  au  but  qu’il  reva? 
Dctrom|>e-toi:  je  suis  une  force  qui  va, 

Agent  aveugle  et  sourd  de  mystires  funebres. 

I  know  that  junhbres  is  old-fashioned; 
but  substitute  “chthoniques"  and  all  is 
for  the  best  in  the  worst  possible  world. 

The  book  closes  with  a  masterly  sum¬ 
mary  of  Uteratura  comprometida,  la  lit- 
terature  engagSe.  Should  literature  sell 
anything.?  And,  if  it  has  nothing  to  sell, 
will  it  not  be  perfeedy  vacuous — pockets, 
heart,  and  mind  ? 

I  envy  our  Latin-American  friends, 
especially  in  Mexico  and  Argentina. 
They  have  a  literate,  cosmopolitan  pub¬ 
lic,  which  is  very  small,  but  very  com¬ 
pact.  Here,  college  graduates  can  be 
counted  by  the  million;  but  the  men  who 
do  not  consider  thought  as  an  “Un- 
American  activity”  arc  drowned  in  the 
mass.  It  is  almost  a  miracle  when  an  in¬ 
telligent  book  finds  an  audience.  And 
the  little  citadels  of  unconventional 
thought  become  conventional  in  the 
struggle — the  refuge  of  esoteric,  her¬ 
metic  cliques.  The  well-informed,  self- 
respecting  public  docs  exist:  but  it  is  not 
organized.  As  a  result,  we  and  the  USSR 
must  submit  to  the  dictatorship  of  the 
spiritual  proletariat.  And  a  wind  of  free¬ 
dom  blows  from  the  land  of  Peron. — 
Albert  Guerard,  Sr.  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity. 

**  Ilya  Ehrenburg.  Buria.  Moskva. 

Sovictsky  Pisatel.  1948.  797  pages. 
28  r. — Ilya  Ehrenburg  is  an  outstanding 
journalist,  as  well  as  a  novelist.  The 
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story  is  current  that  during  the  war  com-  situation  is  omitted,  no  detail  forgotten, 
manders  used  to  read  his  articles  to  their  It  is  a  fine  reporting  job. 
soldiers  before  battle,  in  order  to  rouse  Another  curious  thing  is  that — as  has 

their  fighting  spirit.  Such  accomplish-  been  noted  in  the  Russian  press — ^all 
ments  should  not  be  held  against  a  man;  Ehrenburg’s  Russian  characters  come 
and  yet  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  his  from  the  educated  classes.  The  peasants 
latest  novel,  the  long  and  ambitious  and  factory  workers  are  forgotten  utter- 
“Storm,”  owes  too  much  to  Ehrenburg  ly,  as  though  the  war  had  been  no  con- 
the  newspaperman.  cern  of  theirs;  the  war,  in  Ehrenburg’s 

The  novel  covers  the  whole  period  of  novel,  is  fought  by  engineers,  doctors, 
the  Second  World  War.  By  the  rather  newspaper  editors,  teachers,  and  their 
happy  device  of  having  one  of  his  in-  wives.  .  .  .•  There  must  be  a  reason  for 
numerable  Soviet  characters  sent  to  Paris  this — the  author,  who  so  carefully 
shortly  before  the  war  and  giving  an-  sketched  in  every  possible  situation, 
other  an  emigre  brother  who  has  be-  could  not  have  simply  forgotten  180,- 
come  a  Frenchman,  Ehrenburg  is  able  000,000  people — but  what  it  is  escapes 
effortlessly  to  carry  his  action  into  me.  There  must  also  be  a  reason  for  his 
France,  and  indeed  as  much  of  it  takes  peculiarly  murderous  mood:  in  no  book 
place  in  Paris  as  in  Russia,  with  a  few  I  can  think  of  is  there  a  similar  propor- 
side  excursions  into  Germany.  Curious-  tion  of  casualties.  One  or  two  main 
ly,  the  French  characters  are  the  ones  characters  are  actually  killed  by  snipers 
which  are  best  drawn;  several  of  them  after  the  Germans  had  surrendered.  Tliis 
really  come  to  life.  The  Russians  are  is  no  longer  accurate  reporting — some 
rather  two-dimensional;  a  stern  and  sort  of  personal  hurt  or  personal  cruelty 
high-minded  lot,  but,  for  the  most  part,  is  involved. 

with  little,  save  formal  differences,  to  dis-  Nor  can  Ehrenburg’s  descriptions  of 
tinguish  them  from  one  another.  The  American  newspapermen  and  officers  be 
women  are  particularly  unsuccessful.  It  considered  as  accurate  reporting;  they 
is  as  though  Ehrenburg  had  said  to  him-  are  vitrolic.  More  living  hatred  seems  to 
self:  “I  must  have  one  of  my  young  have  gone  into  them  than  into  the  cre- 
women  become  a  sniper;  another  should  ation  of  a  Gestapo  official.  The  Russian 
be  tortured  to  death  by  the  Gestapo  for  attitude  of  1948  is  all  too  plainly  visible 
her  activity  with  the  Underground;  a  in  scenes  taking  place  in  1945 — a  serious 
third  ought  to  be  taken  to  Germany  to  fault,  since  the  lxx>k,  if  only  for  the  sake 
work  in  a  factory;  a  fourth  might  be  in  of  information,  will  be  well  worth  read- 
the  rear,  helping  out  in  a  hospital.  .  .  ing  for  years  to  come. — V dentine  Snow. 
He  does  just  that  with  them,  and  gives  New  York  City, 
them  different  names  into  the  bargain, 

and  yet  the  reader  is  hard  put  to  it  to  ^  Oskar  Maria  Graf. 
distinguish  between  them.  The  point —  Friedfertigen.  New  York.  Aurora, 
and  the  trouble — is  that  it  does  not  mat-  1947.  474  pages.  $3.75. — Like  Graf’s 
ter  too  much;  what  matters  is  that  a  Anton  Sittinger,  this  novel  portrays  life 
young  and  innocent  girl  should  be  bru-  in  Bavaria  between  World  War  I  and 
tally  put  to  death,  not  who  that  girl  is,  the  coming  to  power  of  Hitler.  The  pro- 
not  what  unique  and  unrepeatable  per-  tagonist  is  a  modest  Jewish  shoemaker, 
sonality  is  thereby  lost  to  the  world.  Julius  Kraus,  who  is  known  to  the  peas- 
That,  I  submit,  is  the  difference — or  one  ants  as  an  honest  craftsman  and  a  Catho- 
of  the  differences,  in  any  case — ^between  lie  who  minds  his  own  business  and 
the  journalistic  and  the  literary  approach,  bears  malice  toward  none.  But  the  de- 
And  yet  the  story  Ehrenburg  tells  is  a  spised  and  feared  “A-bopa,”  as  he  and 
fascinating  one.  The  whole  panorama  many  of  the  other  villagers  call  the  ma- 
of  the  war  in  Russia  and  the  occupation  chinations  of  the  state  and  its  leaders, 
in  France  unfolds  before  the  reader;  no  overtake  the  once  peaceful  countryside. 
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and  Kraus  dies  at  the  hands  of  the  Nazis 
simply  because  they  have  found  out  his 
origin. 

Unruhe  um  einen  Friedjertigen  is  as 
much  the  story  of  the  people  of  Auffing 
and  vicinity  as  it  is  of  Kraus.  Many  in¬ 
tensely  human  characters  are  shown  in 
their  attempt  to  adjust  themselves  to 
war,  revolution,  inflation,  and  an  aris¬ 
ing  fascism.  Portrayed  with  particular 
realism  and  insight  is  the  relationship 
of  these  people  to  the  Church,  especially 
to  the  Jesuits.  The  sharp  satire  of  Anton 
Sittinger  is  no  longer  in  the  forefront, 
emphasis  having  shifted  to  the  sympa¬ 
thetic  portrayal  of  the  litde  fellow.  Most 
of  the  characters  are  decent  enough,  de¬ 
sirous  of  remaining  on  good  terms  w’ith 
their  neighbors.  But  their  aloofness  from 
things  political  makes  them  good  game 
for  Hider’s  noisy  minority.  Julius  Kraus, 
one  of  the  most  peaceable  among  them, 
is  one  of  the  first  to  feel  the  heel  of  the 
conqueror.  One  detects  in  Graf’s  com¬ 
passionate  treatment  of  the  unassuming 
litde  shoemaker  an  overtone  of  resigna¬ 
tion,  no  doubt  the  result  of  his  own  ex¬ 
perience  in  Germany  and  in  exile.  Per¬ 
haps  this  book  ushers  in  a  new  period  in 
Graf’s  thinking.  As  to  this,  his  later 
works  will  tell. — Fred  Genschmer.  State 
College,  Fargo,  North  Dakota. 

^  Jdnos  Kodolanyi.  Vizonto.  2  vols. 

Budapest.  Szollosy  Konyvkiado. 
1947.  275  and  281  pages. — Kodolanyi  is 
one  of  the  most  gifted  of  contemporary 
Hungarian  writers.  His  social  and  his¬ 
torical  novels  and  short  stories,  his  his¬ 
torical  and  provincial  plays,  his  travel 
books  and  his  translations  of  Finnish 
novels  have  given  him  a  prominent  po¬ 
sition  in  Hungarian  letters.  He  is  in¬ 
clined  to  be  gloomy,  and  his  political 
orientation  is  somewhat  obscure;  his 
fame  is  based  primarily  on  his  Trans- 
danubian  regionalist  stories.  In  manner 
he  is  realistic,  but  charitable  enough  to 
harmonize  an  ironic  oudook  with  com¬ 
passion  and  pity. 

This  new  novel  is  a  fantastic  thing 
with  a  prehistoric  background;  satirical 
and  gende,  in  parts  exciting,  in  other 


parts  long-winded,  but  never  really  dull. 
It  attempts  to  portray  man  in  the  process 
of  becoming  a  human  being  in  a  uni¬ 
verse  of  beasts  and  insects.  A  bent  for 
moralizing  is  occasionally  noticeable,  but 
usually  the  artist  in  him  subdues  the 
moralizer.  His  novel  is  a  real  contribu¬ 
tion  to  literature. — Joseph  Remenyi. 
Western  Reserve  University. 

^  Herrmann  Mostar.  Die  Geburt.  97 
pages. — Putsch  in  Paris.  172  pages. 
— Meier  Helmbrecht.  114  pages. — 
Frankfurt  am  Main.  Knecht.  1947. — 
Herrmann  Mostar  was  born  in  a  village 
of  the  Duchy  of  Anhalt,  in  1901,  in  the 
period  when  Emperor  William  the  Sec¬ 
ond,  by  the  grace  of  God  ruler  of  an 
overdocile  Germany,  was  reaching  his 
noisy  zenith.  Young  Mostar  published 
a  Karl  Marx  novel,  Der  schwarze  Ritter, 
just  in  time  to  get  it  burned  by  an  even 
noisier  despot  than  the  Kaiser,  and  he 
spent  the  period  from  1933  till  World 
War  Two  in  exile.  Not  the  fellow-travel¬ 
er  sort  of  writer,  evidendy;  but  these 
three  recent  plays  of  his  are  more  litera¬ 
ture  than  politics. 

Die  Geburt  is  a  Nativity-play  in 
rather  skilful  verse,  pleasantly  reminis¬ 
cent  of  the  old  classics  of  the  genre,  a 
litde  heavily  freighted  with  allegory  but 
for  the  most  part  a  decent  and  edifying 
piece  of  work  of  no  great  significance. 

Meier  Helmbrecht  is  more  important. 
Mostar  has  taken  the  13th  century  talc 
of  a  young  peasant  who  became  a  robber 
knight  and  was  properly  punished  for 
his  sins,  and  has  made  it  into  a  dramatic 
poem  which  catches  much  of  the  frag¬ 
rance  and  the  comfortable  dog-trot 
movement  of  the  old  masterpieces.  But 
in  so  doing  he  has  completely  changed  it. 
This  play  (we  learn  that  it  is  on  the 
boards  in  Germany,  as  the  other  two  arc 
also),  is  quaint  enough,  jolly  good  fun 
at  times,  and  always  clever.  But  it  is  no 
longer  an  agreeably  unambiguous  record 
of  the  suffering  that  follows  sin.  In  its 
futility,  its  tormenting  perplexity,  its 
getting-nowhere-ness,  it  is  a  worthy  con¬ 
temporary  of  the  output  of  Sartre  and 
Company.  The  protagonist  is  no  longer 
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the  wicked  son  but  the  baffled  father, 
who  exemplifies  all  the  virtues  but  good 
sense.  So  that  whereas  Wernher  dcr 
Gartenaerc’s  Helmbrecht  is  delightful, 
Herrmann  Mostar’s  is  depressing  and 
desolate. 

The  Napoleon  play  Putsch  in  Paris  is 
much  louder  thunder.  Its  theme  is  the 
abortive  Paris  revolt  headed  by  General 
Malet  in  October  1812,  when  Napoleon 
was  in  Moscow.  The  flurry  was  over  in 
a  few  hours,  but  it  is  astonishing  how 
the  political  prisoner  Malet  was  able  to 
escape  and  to  convince  the  Paris  authori¬ 
ties  for  a  little  while  that  Napoleon  was 
dead  and  he,  Malet,  entrusted  with  the 
provisional  government  of  the  city.  Mos- 
tar  has  played  ducks  and  drakes  with 
history.  He  has  made  Malet  and  Hulin 
into  sublime  and  glorious  martyrs,  has 
followed  the  example  of  Schiller’s  Jung¬ 
frau  von  Orleans  and  sliced  30  years  off 
Hulin’s  life — with  much  more  of  the 
same.  His  Napoleon  is  an  unconvincing 
rhetorician,  and  the  moral  of  the  story 
grows  monotonous.  But  the  play  is  gor¬ 
geous  melodrama  a  la  Victor  Hugo,  and 
it  ends  in  a  pyrotechnic  triumph  that 
must  certainly  bring  down  the  house 
at  every  performance. — R.  T.  H. 

^  Jose  Moreno  Villa.  Lo  Mexicano  en 
las  artes  pldsticas.  Mexico.  Colegio 
de  Mexico.  1948. 174  pages,  ill.  $14  m-n. 
— Those  who  knew  Jose  Moreno  Villa  in 
Madrid’s  Residencia  de  Estudiantes  will 
remember  him  as  a  quiet  bachelor  who 
devoted  himself  primarily  to  the  paint¬ 
ing  of  pictures  both  traditionalist  and 
modernistic,  the  sketching  of  Picassoes- 
que  drawings,  and  the  writing  of  whim¬ 
sical  books.  His  studies  of  the  Spanish 
painting  of  the  Golden  Age  received  per¬ 
haps  less  attention. 

Since  Moreno  Villa  followed  the  elite 
of  the  old  Spanish  intelligentsia  and 
settled  in  Mexico,  he  has  become  pri¬ 
marily  a  historian  of  Spanish  and  Mexi¬ 
can  art.  Perhaps  the  encouragement  he 
received  from  that  noble  institution,  El 
Colegio  de  Mexico,  explains  this  develop¬ 
ment.  This  book  seems  to  consist  of  lec¬ 
tures  delivered  there.  It  seeks  to  develop 


the  thesis  that  Mexican  art  has  flourished 
in  a  rhythm  which  has  brought  peaks  of 
achievement  at  intervals  of  two  cen¬ 
turies.  Thus  sculpture,  essentially  Span¬ 
ish  colonial  in  character,  flourished  in 
the  16th  century,  while  the  18th  century 
saw  the  rise  in  Mexico  of  a  baroque 
architecture  which  represents  the  coun¬ 
try’s  most  remarkable  achievement  in 
that  field  and,  according  to  Moreno 
Villa,  the  most  inspired  architecture  in 
the  Western  world  after  the  Gothic 
movement.  Finally,  in  the  20th  century, 
painting,  which  during  the  colonial  pe¬ 
riod  and  in  the  19th  century  had  pro¬ 
duced  no  works  of  note,  crystallized  in 
the  remarkable  Mexican  school  of  Or¬ 
ozco,  Rivera,  and  comperes.  Thus,  each 
two  centuries,  Mexico  has  expressed  it¬ 
self  brilliandy  in  a  different  artistic  me¬ 
dium. 

Moreno  Villa  buttresses  this  neat 
analysis  with  a  series  of  detailed  studies. 
While  this  thesis  is  illuminating,  it  is  to 
some  extent  an  oversimplification,  ana 
carries  the  implication,  probably  wrong, 
that  this  200-year  cycle,  which  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  only  three  cases,  is  character¬ 
istic  of  Mexico  and  that  the  curve  may 
be  extrapolated  into  the  future.  The  de¬ 
velopment  of  this  thesis  fills  59  pages. 
The  remainder  of  this  attractive  volume 
consists  of  a  series  of  disconnected  stud¬ 
ies  of  special  points  in  the  history  of 
Mexican  art. — Ronald  Hilton.  Stanford 
University. 

^  Jan  Greshoff.  heg\aart.  Amsterdam. 

Van  Kampen.  1948.  312  pages. — 
This  is  Volume  II  of  the  Collected 
Works  of  Jan  Greshoff:  journalist,  edi¬ 
tor,  critic,  essayist,  poet,  and  one  of  the 
most  prolific  and  popular  contempo¬ 
rary  literary  figures  of  the  Netherlands. 
Parts  I,  II,  and  V  consist  of  prose  epi¬ 
grams  on  poetry  and  the  poet,  the  “aver¬ 
age  citizen,”  love,  man  and  nature,  mor¬ 
als,  life  and  death,  etc.  The  author  is  al¬ 
ways  witty,  sometimes  extravagant.  His 
favorite  literary  device  is  the  paradox. 
Like  Shaw  and  H.  L.  Mencken,  he  de¬ 
spises  the  average  citizen  and  middle- 
class  morality.  Part  III,  Didactic  Frag- 
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merits,  Part  IV,  Personal  Experiences 
with  Poetry,  and  Part  VI,  Tlie  Poet 
Against  the  World,  are  written  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  theory  of  poetry  (and  of 
art)  that  “art  must  reflect  the  spirit  of 
the  time  in  which  it  is  born.”  Greshoff 
insists  that  poetry  is  a  revelation  of  the 
supersensible  and  the  eternal.  Words  in 
poetry  are  “magic  formulas”  which  in¬ 
voke  new  forms  and  unsuspected  mean¬ 


ings.  The  poet  is  a  chosen  instrument 
for  the  revelation  of  what  is  more  real 
than  the  real  world,  than  everyday  life, 
which  is  only  “the  irrational  play  of 
children.”  This  book  is  entertaining, 
stimulating,  thought-provoking,  author¬ 
itative,  and  the  revelation  of  a  first-class 
intelligence.  It  should  be  translated. — 
Marten  ten  Hoor.  University  of  Ala¬ 
bama. 


Books  in  French 

(For  other  Books  in  French,  see  "Head-Liners”) 


^  Louis  Bourgoin.  Savants  modernes: 

leur  vie,  leur  oeuvre.  Montreal.  L’Ar- 
bre.  1947.  369  pages. — In  his  foreword 
to  these  25  biographies  of  scientists  of 
the  19th  and  20th  centuries,  the  author 
states  that  they  are  primarily  for  in¬ 
struction  of  the  young.  He  states  also 
that  the  biographies  are  of  those  “qui  ont 
contribue  le  plus  a  I’claboration  de  la 
science  d’aujourd’hui.  Et  nous  pla^ons 
la  science  d’aujourd’hui  au  debut  de  I’cre 
atomique  ou  mieux,  de  I’energie  nu- 
clcaire.”  Six  of  the  biographies  deal  with 
scientists  who  can  be  said  to  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  today’s  atomic  and  sub¬ 
atomic  science  (Dalton,  Faraday,  Max¬ 
well,  Thomson,  and  Einstein). 

The  connection  of  scientists  like  Cu¬ 
vier,  Darwin,  Mendel,  Pasteur,  Lister, 
Koch,  and  Ehrlich  with  atomic  science 
escapes  us  entirely.  Ampere,  Van’t  Hoff, 
and  the  Curies  might  have  some  connec¬ 
tion  with  it  owing  to  work  primarily 
aimed  at  some  other  purpose,  ^rzelius, 
Prout,  Moseley,  Bohr,  Planck,  etc.  are 
not  even  mentioned.  The  foreword  fore¬ 
sees  the  possibility  that  reviewers  will 
note  omissions,  but  the  discrepancy  be¬ 
tween  announced  theme  and  actual  sub¬ 
ject  matter  seems  to  the  reviewer  exces¬ 
sive.  The  book  is,  to  be  sure,  interesting 
reading  for  the  layman. — Pieter  H.  Kol- 
lewijn.  Berkeley,  California. 


s  Pierre  Emmanuel.  Qui  est  cet 
homme.  Paris.  Egloff.  1947.  253 
pages.  275  fr. — Emmanuel’s  autobiogra¬ 
phy  is  the  story  of  “a  childhood  without 
a  childhood”  and  of  a  thwarted  adoles¬ 
cence.  It  is  also  a  patient  retracing  of 
his  spiritual  growth.  His  parents  left 
him  to  a  petty-minded  uncle;  from  the 
teachers  at  the  Jesuit  Institute  he  learned 
little  but  mathematics.  He  lives  with¬ 
drawn  into  his  shell;  bookishness  is  his 
main  defect.  War  and  resistance  cure 
him  of  “ce  vice  de  I’irrcel,”  and,  together 
with  some  spiritual  encounters,  as  that 
with  P.  J.  Jouve,  help  him  to  a  larger 
conception  of  life.  “Men  have  died  in 
order  that  I  may  stretch  my  hand  toward 
this  tree  and  take  its  choicest  apple. 
Biting  into  it,  I  confirm  my  presence  in 
this  world:  this  is  an  act  of  love  in  which 
I  am  no  more  alone,  but  unknowingly  in 
harmony  with  all  my  brothers.  I  have  but 
to  look  into  myself  to  feel  them  crowd¬ 
ing  in  me.”  A  deep  spiritual  awareness 
makes  of  Emmanuel  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
tense  and  promising  figures  of  contem¬ 
porary  literature. — Georgette  R.  Schuler. 
Wells  College. 

^  Jules  Gesztesi.  Pauline  de  Metter- 
nich.  Paris.  Flammarion.  1947. 
(New  York.  Cercle  du  Livre  de  France. 
1948).  330  pages. — The  clear  and  living 
portrait  of  Pauline  de  Metternich  domi- 
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nates  a  work  in  which  the  author  fulfills 
several  aims.  With  minute  research  he 
reconstructs  for  us  society  under  the 
Second  Empire  and  the  political  ma¬ 
neuvers  of  the  period.  In  the  latter  field, 
the  main  emphasis  is  naturally  on  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Austrian  Embassy  in  Paris. 
A  book  whose  abundance  of  detail  re¬ 
quires  leisurely  reading  for  appreciation. 
—Besse  A.  Clement.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

^  Armand  Machabey.  Maurice  Ravel. 

Paris.  Richard-Masse.  1947.  126 
pages,  ill.  120  fr. — ^The  authoritative 
Collection  Triptyque  has  several  titles 
each  under  literature,  music,  and  history. 
The  sensitive  and  conscientious  musi¬ 
cologist  Machabey  has  treated  Maurice 
Ravel  soberly  and  without  once  glancing 
toward  the  gallery;  his  careful  study  of 
Ravel’s  life,  work,  and  enigmatic  per¬ 
sonality  is  illuminating  and  completely, 
though  not  unsympathetically,  objective. 
M.  Machabey  cannot  endure  clap-trap, 
and  his  indignation  at  the  “vies  ro- 
mancees”  and  the  “films  absurdes”  built 
about  Schubert,  Beethoven,  and  Berlioz 
bursts  into  flame  in  a  final  paragraph 
which  contrasts  stardingly  with  the 
quiet  tone  of  the  rest  of  his  book. 

The  author  of  Venjant  aux  sortileges 
and  Bolero  was  at  the  same  time  strange¬ 
ly  original  and  entirely  honest,  and  his 
work  is  not  easy  to  characterize.  M. 
Machabey  has  found  a  helpful  phrase 
for  his  method:  “.  .  .  sa  methode  pro- 
fonde  .  .  .  qui  repose  sur  I’alliage  indis¬ 
soluble  de  technique  et  d’invention  sig¬ 
nals  jusqu’^  la  redite  a  propos  de  cha- 
cune  de  ses  compositions.”  But  of  course 
the  spiritual  element  in  his  work  can¬ 
not  be  imprisoned  in  words. — R.  T.  H. 

*  Franqoise  Moser.  Marie  Dorvd. 

Paris.  Plon.  1947.  249  pages.  165  fr. 
— A  readable  book,  as  well  as  a  colorful 
portrait  of  the  protagonist  and  of  her 
times.  In  the  days  of  Alfred  de  Vigny, 
Alexandre  Dumas,  and  Victor  Hugo, 
Marie  Dorval  started  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ladder  and  in  spite  of  difficulties  reached 
the  greatest  triumphs  of  the  stage.  The 


author  follows  her  life  against  the  rich 
background  of  eighteenth  century  Paris 
with  its  intrigues,  its  complicated  love 
affairs,  its  heated  disputes  between  Ro¬ 
manticists  and  Classicists. — Albert  Ro¬ 
land.  Lawrence,  Kansas. 

^  Andre  Piganiol.  Histoire  romaine. 

IV,  part  2:  L’ empire  chrStien  (325- 
395).  Paris.  Presses  Universitaires  de 
France.  1947.  xvi4;446  pages.  350  fr. — 
With  this  volume  is  brought  to  a  close 
the  section  on  Roman  History  in  the 
series  Histoire  generale,  begun  under 
the  editorship  of  the  late  Gustave  Glotz. 
The  importance  of  the  work  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  no  comprehensive  study 
of  Rome  in  the  4th  century  of  our  era 
has  appeared  since  the  first  edition  of 
Volume  I  of  the  Cambridge  Medieval 
History  (1911)  and  the  publication  of 
the  German  work  of  Stein  in  1928,  while 
productive  research  in  the  field  has  been 
voluminous. 

Piganiol,  despite  the  dislocations  of 
scholarly  endeavor  in  recent  years,  makes 
full  use  of  even  the  latest  studies  of  the 
period.  Tfie  ten  introductory  pages  of 
Sources  et  Bibliographie  are  especially 
useful  for  the  author’s  brief  summation 
of  the  value  of  the  several  sources;  the 
footnotes  to  the  text  are  copious.  The 
book  is  planned  in  two  parts,  of  which 
the  first  contains  a  straightforward  nar¬ 
rative  of  historical  events;  the  second, 
and  by  far  more  significant,  part  deals 
with  political,  religious,  social,  and  cul¬ 
tural  institutions  and  traditions.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  in  this  latter  section 
greater  space  could  not  have  been  de¬ 
voted  to  the  literature,  science,  and  arts 
of  the  4th  century. — Henry  S.  Robinson. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Jerome  and  Jean  Tharaud.  Le  che- 
min  d’ Israel.  Paris.  Plon.  1948.  i  -f- 
246  pages. — The  Tharauds  have  writ¬ 
ten  various  books  about  the  Jews,  books 
which  might  be  qualified  as  non-com¬ 
mittal,  but  which  are  never  unsympa¬ 
thetic  and  which  for  all  their  lightness 
of  touch  (this  one  speaks  of  Palestine  as 
“le  pied-a-terre  de  lahve  dans  le  monde”) 
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and  their  deft  avoidance  of  dog¬ 
matism,  are  well-informed  and  extreme¬ 
ly  thoughtful.  The  brothers  have  put  to¬ 
gether  in  this  volume  three  litde  works 
doubdess  previously  published:  a  sum¬ 
mary  formal  history  of  the  Jews,  a  group 
of  vivid  litde  narrative  monographs 
tided  Les  drames  du  Ghetto,  and  a  study 
in  story  form,  based  on  an  East  Euro¬ 
pean  Jewish  legend  and  called  La  ju- 
ment  errante — and  the  three  together 
constitute  a  study  which  is  probably  the 
most  readable  of  modern  works  on  the 
subject. 

All  intelligent  historians  of  the  Jews 
of  all  physical  and  moral  complexions, 
have  marveled  at  them.  Lewis  Browne, 
erstwhile  rabbi  himself,  but  no  sentimen- 
talizer,  saw  in  their  “Godly  Mischief”  a 
salt  which  miraculously  bids  fair  never 
to  lose  its  savor.  And  these  sophisticated 
Gentile  journalists,  the  Tharauds,  have 
found  in  the  Jews  the  inspiration  for 
their  most  brilliant  writing. — H.  K.  L. 

^  Gerard  Walter.  AndrS  Chenier,  son 

milieu  et  son  temps.  Paris.  Laffont. 
1947.  386  pages.  220  fr. — Contempo¬ 
raries  of  Andre  Chenier  would  be  sur¬ 
prised  that  in  poetry  he  is  considered  the 
last  of  the  Classicists  and  the  first  of  the 
Romanticists,  for  they  knew  him  only 
as  a  journalist  whose  political  writings 
sent  him  to  the  guillotine.  For  years  his 
poetry,  pure  classic  in  form  and  roman¬ 
tic  in  content,  lay  unpublished.  The  first 
complete  collection  of  his  poetry  and 
prose  was  published  in  1940  by  the  au¬ 
thor  of  this  detailed,  annotated  biogra- 
phy. 

Gerard  Walter  presents  Andre  Che¬ 
nier — the  man  rather  than  the  poet — in 
a  book  whose  chief  merit  is  the  fine  bal¬ 
ance  between  the  life  of  the  man  and 
the  life  of  the  times.  We  come  to  know 
the  Chenier  family:  his  mother  (la  belle 
Grecque),  his  father  who  loved  him 
much,  his  brothers,  of  whom  Marie-Jo- 
seph  was  then  better  known  than  Andre 
on  account  of  his  tragedies  and  for  po¬ 
litical  writings  of  an  even  more  radical 
tone  than  Andre’s.  His  friends  and  the 
prominent  people  of  the  day  are  also 


presented,  as  well  as  his  loneliness  in  the 
social  life  of  England  while  he  was  pri¬ 
vate  secretary  to  the  ambassador  there, 
because  it  was  so  different  from  that  of 
France  and  because  he  missed  his 
amours  and  the  salons.  Characteristic 
of  the  period  were  the  common  accept¬ 
ance  of  mistresses,  the  influence  women 
wielded  in  official  appointments  and  po¬ 
litical  life,  the  requirement  restricting 
commissions  in  the  army  to  aristocrats, 
the  clubs  which  replaced  the  salons,  the 
feeling  of  fear  everywhere. 

Andre  Chenier,  the  moderate  liberal, 
did  not  spare  the  nobility  and  the  clergy 
his  censure  for  their  oppression;  yet  the 
excesses  of  the  Jacobins  repelled  him 
more,  and  he  paid  with  his  life  for  de¬ 
nouncing  them. — B.  G.  D. 

^  Robert  Aron  et  al.  De  Marx  au 
marxisme.  1848-1948.  Paris.  Flore. 
1948.  320  pages. — The  centenary  of  the 
Communist  Manifesto  is  commemorat¬ 
ed  by  authors  Robert  Aron,  Arnaud 
Dandieu,  Henri  Holstein,  Georges  I- 
zard,  Thierry  Maulnier,  Raymond  Millet, 
Jules  Monnerot,  Charles  Plisnier,  Louis 
Salleron,  Gilbert  Sigaux,  and  Bernard 
Voyenne  with  a  solid  volume  of  critical 
essays,  analyzing  and  examining  achieve¬ 
ment  and  failure  of  Marxism  in  its  vari¬ 
ous  ideological  and  political  manifesta¬ 
tions.  Subdivided  into  three  parts:  The 
Facts  —  The  Doctrine  —  The  Marxist 
Man,  this  often  brilliant  discussion  of 
the  question:  “Would  Marx  still  be  a 
Marxist  today.?”  proffers  a  wealth  of  in¬ 
formation,  interesting  comment,  and 
provocative  interpretation.  The  contrib¬ 
utors  have  good  reason  to  claim  that  they 
arc  “neither  for  nor  against  but  beyond 
Marxism,”  since  their  approach  is  non¬ 
partisan  and  adult,  indeed.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  gratifying  in  a  time  when  this 
highly  controversial  subject  is  too  often 
abandoned  to  cither  fanatical  panegyrics 
or  hysterical  imprecations. — E.  E.  Noth. 
New  York  City. 

^  Georges  Ambroisc.  Dix  siecles  de 
philosophie.  Paris.  Flore.  1946.  143 
pages.  84  fr. — It  is  the  author’s  thesis 
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that  philosophy  since  the  Middle  Ages 
has  been  split  into  two  major  schools. 
These  develop  from  the  Medieval  clash 
of  attitudes  toward  universals,  described 
by  the  scholastic  terms  nominalism  and 
realism,  i.  e.,  the  view  that  ideas  have 
no  reality  in  themselves,  are  merely 
names,  and  are  created  by  the  human 
mind;  and  the  view  that  ideas  do  have 
a  separate  real  existence  outside  the  hu¬ 
man  consciousness.  These  fundamental 
world-views  have  produced  from  nomi¬ 
nalism  all  the  later  forms  of  materialism, 
empiricism,  positivism,  pragmatism,  and 
scientism;  from  realism  come  a  variety 
of  idealisms. 

The  author  traces  the  growth  of  these 
attitudes  in  the  major  thinkers,  secular 
and  religious,  down  to  the  leaders  of  ex¬ 
istentialism,  briefly  discussing  the  effects 
of  both  schools  upon  art,  literature,  and 
politics.  His  remedy  for  the  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  dominant  materialism  of  our  day 
is  a  moderate  realism  which  uses  re¬ 
ligious  faith  and  philosophic  intuition  to 
redress  the  balance.  He  points  out  that 
the  philosophy  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
was  already  moderate  realism.  He  does 
not,  however,  stand  forthwith  for  neo- 
Thomism  but  suggests  a  vague  mixture 
of  Thomism,  Bergsonism,  and  the 
thought  of  Meyerson.  A  glossary  of 
philosophic  definitions  completes  the 
book. — L.  R.  Lind.  University  of  Kan¬ 
sas. 

^  Denis  Saurat.  La  mort  et  le  reveur. 

Paris.  Vieux  Colombier.  1947.  272 
pages.  210  fr. — To  those  who  believe  in 
the  prophetic  quality  of  dreams,  or  in 
thought  transference,  or  in  dreams  as 
memories  from  a  former  life,  the  first 
part  of  this  book  will  be  of  interest.  But 
the  skeptic  will  find  himself  in  an  un¬ 
congenial  atmosphere. 

The  dialogues  of  the  second  part  be¬ 
tween  a  psychologist,  a  metaphysician, 
and  a  poet  arc  an  odd,  weak  brew  of  phi¬ 
losophy,  religion,  and  psychology,  full 
of  ponderous  pronouncements,  not  al¬ 
ways  too  well  related  or  logically  ar¬ 
ranged.  Among  those  ideas  which  recur 
from  time  to  time  is  that  the  advance 


toward  perfection  is  advance  toward 
nothingness,  that  sex  is  the  strongest 
force  in  life,  that  all  things  have  rhythm, 
that  there  is  virtue  in  atheism  since  it 
is  the  basis  of  faith  and  there  is  no  merit 
in  believing  in  a  God  one  knows  to  exist. 
The  old  verities  and  a  few  unusual  state¬ 
ments  arc  tied  together  with  a  thread  of 
emphasis  on  death,  and  the  conclusion 
is  that  without  the  idea  of  death  man 
would  have  done  nothing. 

It  is  difficult  to  sec  how  this  sort  of 
book  could  be  beneficial.  We  rank  it  as 
inferior  to  M.  Saurat’s  writings  in  lit¬ 
erary  criticism. — B.  G.  D. 

^  Alice  Coleno:  Les  portes  d’ivoire: 

Nerval,  Baudelaire,  Rimbaud,  Mol- 
larme.  Paris.  Plon.  1948.  247  pages.  330 
fr. — “Has  any  one  ever  caught  a  ray  of 
inspiration  from  French  poetry?”  asked 
once  a  certain  John  Scott,  a  severe  critic 
of  France.  In  the  Ivory  Gates,  Alice 
Coleno  attempts  to  show  how  the  French 
have  ventured  even  into  the  highest 
spheres  of  poetry.  Leaving  out  the  world 
of  human  passion  and  emotion,  and 
bearing  in  mind  the  words  of  Gerard  dc 
Nerval,  “I  never  could  without  an  awed 
thrill  peep  through  the  ivory  gates  of 
the  invisible  world,”  she  brings  together 
four  poets  with  entirely  different  per¬ 
sonalities,  and  as  she  admits,  varied  con¬ 
ceptions  and  techniques,  but  united  by 
their  mutual  gropings  towards  a  magic 
world  of  strange  dreams  and  “fulgurat¬ 
ing”  visions,  a  world  seldom  entered 
into,  even  by  the  few  who  have  under¬ 
taken  its  trying  and  “prodigious  con¬ 
quest.” — Marcel  Maraud.  The  Rice  In¬ 
stitute. 

^  Louis  Gillet.  Stele  pour  James  Joyce. 

Paris.  Sagittairc.  1946.  171  pages. 
140  fr. — Five  assorted  essays  (1925- 
1941)  framed  by  introductory  matter, 
plus  an  appendix  containing  four  letters 
about  Joyce  from  Edmund  Gosse  and 
George  Moore.  The  author  attempts  to 
unify  a  conglomeration  by  offering  it  as 
a  record  of  his  “Odyssey”  through  Joyce. 

Part  I  opens  with  a  piece  on  Ulysses 
that  is  admittedly  bad.  The  next  two 
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essays,  which  benefit  by  assistance  from 
Joyce,  form  a  competent  introduction  to 
Finnegans  Wai^e.  Part  II,  a  mixture  of 
eulogy  and  biography,  adds  to  our 
knowledge,  besides  personalia,  a  word 
about  the  history  of  the  composition  of 
Finnegans  Wat{e,  something  about 
Joyce’s  reading  interests,  a  comment  of 
Joyce’s  on  his  use  of  yes  and  the  in 
Ulysses  and  Finnegans  Wake  respective¬ 
ly,  and  a  vague  report  on  the  subject 
of  the  work  which  he  was  contemplating 
before  he  died. 

The  book  as  a  whole  is  marred  by 
numerous  misprints  and  errors  of  fact 
as  well  as  occasional  inconsistencies,  mis¬ 
interpretations,  and  mistranslations. — 
Joseph  Prescott.  Wayne  University. 

*  Jules  Humbert  &  Henri  Berguin. 

Histoire  illustree  de  la  litterature 
grecque.  Paris.  Didier.  (Toulouse.  Pri- 
vat).  1947.  485  pages,  ill. — This  publi¬ 
cation  presents  in  simple  but  intelligent 
fashion  a  comprehensive  survey  of  Greek 
literature.  The  amount  of  material  cov¬ 
ered  in  one  volume  precludes  any  elabor¬ 
ate  analysis  of  writers  or  fields,  yet  there 
are  good  treatments  of  difficult  large 
topics  (e.g.,  the  origins  of  comedy),  and 
clear  outline  summaries  are  given  for 
practically  all  individual  works.  A  short 
bibliography  follows  each  chapter. 

It  is  regrettable  that  these  selections 
arc  limited  wholly  to  French  publica¬ 
tions,  for  often,  as  in  the  treatment  of 
the  Homeric  question,  the  list  omits 
works  of  major  importance  written  in 
other  languages.  The  copious  half-tone 
illustrations,  although  sometimes  only 
faindy  connected  with  the  text,  arc  clear¬ 
ly  printed  and  on  the  whole  greaUy  en¬ 
rich  the  subject  matter.  A  most  com¬ 
mendable  feature  is  the  chronological 
and  synchronized  table  of  history,  Greek 
literature,  and  Latin  literature,  with 
later  Greek  literature  divided  into  Pro¬ 
fane  and  Christian.  A  short  lexicon  of 
technical  terms  and  a  full  alphabetical 
index  of  proper  names  complete  the  vol¬ 
ume. — H.  Lloyd  Stow.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 


^  Edmond  ]a\oux.  Introduction  a  I’ his¬ 
toire  de  la  litterature  fran^aise.  Le 
XV F  siecle.  Geneve.  Cailler.  1947.  359 
pages.  $2.85  u.s. — A  good  introduction 
to  the  sixteenth  century  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  literary  critic.  Frequent  ci¬ 
tations  of  some  length  from  the  authors 
discussed  enliven  the  text.  The  author 
retains  a  few  conventional  ideas  con¬ 
cerning  the  French  renaissance;  “Ainsi, 
cn  toutes  choscs,  Ic  XVI*  siccic  innova 
prodigicusement.”  Lucicn  Fcbvrc,  in  his 
recent  book,  Le  problhme  de  I'incroyance 
au  XVF  Slide,  has  considerably  modi¬ 
fied  this  conception.  In  the  chapter  on 
Rabelais,  Jaloux  reveals  his  literary  tal¬ 
ent.  By  frequent  comparisons  of  RaMais 
with  French  and  even  English  authors 
of  all  periods,  by  a  certain  enthusiastic 
freshness  of  treatment,  he  arouses  our  in¬ 
terest  in  the  artistry  and  the  ideas  of  au¬ 
thors  who  have  sometimes  been  stifled 
in  excessive  erudition.  Those  who  seek 
a  stimulating  literary  essay  reasonably 
well  supplied  with  essential  facts,  rather 
than  a  scholarly  treatise,  will  not  be  dis- 
app>ointed. — Linton  C.  Stevens.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Alabama. 

Leon  Lemonnier.  Edgar  Poe  et  les 
conteurs  jran^ais. Vzns.  Aubier.  1947. 
166  pages. — Cclestin  Pierre  Cambiaire’s 
Iowa  dissertation  of  1925,  The  Influence 
of  Edgar  Allen  Poe  in  France  (New 
York,  1927)  will  continue  to  please  stu¬ 
dents  of  Poe  better  than  Lemonnier’s 
slim  contribution.  Relegating  detective 
stories  and  science  fiction  as  fields  not 
quite  worthy  of  being  called  literature 
to  a  second  and  secondary  part  (al¬ 
though  by  far  the  more  interesting), 
the  author  devotes  the  bulk  of  his  study 
to  Poe’s  influence  on  the  French  fantastic 
tale.  After  an  introductory  chapter  on 
Hoffmann,  viewed  as  Poe’s  John  the 
Baptist,  the  late  Romanticists,  the  Real¬ 
ists,  the  Naturalists,  the  Decadents,  the 
Symbolists — one  by  one — get  their  hearts 
and  reins  tried  with  regard  to  the  ab¬ 
sence,  presence,  and  specific  character  of 
Poe’s  influence  on  them.  With  Zola,  for 
example,  the  test  is  negative,  with  Mou- 
ton  positive  (or  perhaps  the  other  way 
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round).  ...  So  that  peculiar  genre  of 
literary  history,  the  study  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  X  on  Y,  is  not  quite  as  dead  as 
many  of  us  had  been  naive  enough  to 
think. — A.  Gode-von  Aesch.  New  York 
City. 

Germaine  Acrement.  Le  triomphe 

du  printemps.  Paris.  Plon.  1946.  249 
pages. — Written  in  the  best  Hollywood 
tradition,  this  lachrymose  love-story  is  a 
triumph  of  mediocrity  and  banality. 
However,  its  simple,  idiomatic  style  and 
its  wholesome  moral  tone  make  it  harm¬ 
less  and  perhaps  even  edifying  for  some 
readers.  But  it  is  surprising  that  the  Li- 
brairie  Plon,  in  the  face  of  a  serious  paper 
shortage  threatening  the  intellectual  life 
of  the  French  capital,  should  have  seen 
fit  to  publish  so  superfluous  a  volume. — 
Pierre  Courtines.  Queens  College. 

M  Gabriel  Arnaud,  he  paroissien. 

Paris.  Nouvelle  Edition.  1946.  240 
pages. — To  persons  who  enjoy  surreal¬ 
ist  novels,  Le  paroissien  should  be  inter¬ 
esting;  for  those  seeking  the  logic  and 
artistic  qualities  of  the  more  conserva¬ 
tive  novel,  it  will  be  a  source  of  bewilder¬ 
ment.  Titles  of  chapters  in  no  way  indi¬ 
cate  the  contents  to  follow,  nor  does  the 
subject  matter  discussed  at  the  beginning 
of  any  given  chapter  necessarily  come  to 
any  conclusion  in  that  or  any  other  part 
of  the  book.  For  readers  who  love  fan¬ 
tasy  it  offers  whimsy,  buffoonery.  Ra¬ 
belaisian  vocabulary,  and  a  cinemato¬ 
graphic  succession  of  images  for  the 
most  part  without  any  intelligent  direc¬ 
tion. 

There  is  an  adolescent  freshness  about 
the  book  which  frequendy  falls  into 
sheer  immaturity.  For  the  normal  reader 
the  book  holds  litde  enjoyment,  the  in¬ 
troduction  by  Charles  Trenet  notwith¬ 
standing.  For  the  student  of  literary 
trends  and  contemporary  literary  experi¬ 
ments  it  offers  an  example  of  what  some 
authors  think  they  should  write.  At  best 
it  is  only  one  of  many  literary  curiosities. 
— Edmond  A.  Miras.  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy. 


**  Pierre  Bearn.  Miseres.  Paris.  Arc-en- 
Ciel.  1947.  221  pages.  180  fr. — The 
global  tide  Miseres  is  well  chosen  for  this 
collection  of  15  short  stories,  each  one  of 
which  lays  bare  a  different  aspect  of  hu¬ 
man  sorrow  unsuspected  by  the  casual 
onlooker.  Some  of  them,  such  as  Billet 
de  banque  1943 — a  satire  on  the  rubber 
money  current  then  (as  now) — ^and  Les 
enjants  sur  les  marches,  which  merely 
hints  (but  how  .subdy  and  inexorably) 
at  an  abortion  practiced  by  a  mother  on 
her  young  daughter — are  surely  worthy 
of  a  Guy  de  Maupassant. 

The  three  last  sketches  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  do  not  quite  come  up  in  quality  to 
those  preceding  them;  they  are  too  far¬ 
fetched  to  arouse  the  same  compassion¬ 
ate  interest. — Germaine  A.  Donogh. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

^  Henri  Bosco.  Malicroix.  New  York. 

Cercle  du  Livre  de  France.  1948. 361 
pages. — The  author  set  for  himself  a 
difficult  task:  he  wished  to  combine  a 
mystery  novel  with  a  detailed  character 
analysis  and  a  regionalistic  setting.  He 
has  succeeded  better  in  the  last  two  pur¬ 
poses  than  in  the  first.  The  hero,  torn 
between  superficially  conflicting  family 
traits — as  the  story  advances  they  appear 
to  have  much  in  common — and  certain 
of  the  minor  characters  are  subdy  drawn, 
at  times  with  only  a  few  strokes  of  the 
pen.  We  should  like  to  hear  more  of 
them  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  some  of 
the  mystery.  The  picture  of  a  small  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  Camargue  region  may  well 
remain  in  the  reader’s  mind  when  the 
rest  is  forgotten.  As  to  the  plot,  the  con¬ 
cluding  scene  fails  to  justify  the  elaborate 
preparation  and  one  thinks  of  Horace: 
Parturiunt  monies:  nascitur  ridiculus 
mus.  And  there  are  too  many  ends  left 
loose  with  no  other  evident  purpose  than 
to  enhance  the  mystery — a  device  that 
should  be  used  sparingly. — Benj.  M. 
W oodbridge.  Reed  College. 

^  Jean-Lx)uis  Curtis.  Les  forets  de  la 
nuit.  Paris.  Julliard.  1947.  382  pages. 
280  fr. — This  novel  is  impressive.  Its 
few  lapses  into  crudity  may  be  forgiven 
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in  view  of  the  strong  appeal  that  lies 
in  its  sober  sincerity  and  in  the  justesse 
de  ton  of  its  dialogue.  The  setting  is  a 
small  German-occupied  town  in  Bearn, 
where  the  lives  of  collaborateurs ,  atten- 
tistes,  and  men  of  the  Resistance  strange¬ 
ly  intertwine.  The  older  generation  is 
especially  moving  in  its  helplessness. 

There  is  much  to  learn  from  this  color¬ 
ful  report,  even  where  it  is  just  silly 
gossip  we  overhear:  “Les  Socialistes? 
Laissez-moi  rire.  Blum  n’a  jamais  eu 
I’envergure  d’un  leader.  De  Gaulle?  S’il 
ctait  plus  intelligent,  plus  doue  . .  .  mais 
e’est  un  brouillon.  .  .  And  oh,  what 
a  pleasant  surprise  to  find  some  of  Ro- 
main  Rolland’s  spirit  alive:  “Au  fond, 
tu  sais,”  says  a  maquisard ,  “moi  non  plus 
j’ai  pas  de  haine  pour  les  Boches. . . .” — 
Georgette  R.  Schuler.  Wells  College. 

^  The  Trench  Bandello.  The  original 
text  of  four  of  Belleforest’s  Histoires 
tragiques,  translated  by  Geoffrey  Fenton 
and  William  Painter  in  1567.  Frank  S. 
Hook,  ed.  Columbia,  Missouri.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri.  1948.  185  pages. 
$2.50. — Matteo  Bandello’s  Italian  tales 
were  put  into  French  by  Francois  Belle- 
forest.  Fenton  and  Painter,  who  trans¬ 
lated  Belleforest’s  Histoires  tragiques 
into  English,  supplied  Elizabethan  writ¬ 
ers  with  new  materials  for  drama  and 
fiction.  This  volume  contains  Bellefo- 
rest’s  translation  of  four  of  the  tales.  The 
Editor’s  introduction  deals  with  the  life 
of  Belleforest,  his  treatment  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  stories,  and  Fenton  and  Painter’s 
English  adaptation. 

One  might  wish  that  Mr.  Hook  had 
given  more  information  about  Bellefo¬ 
rest,  who  is  almost  unknown,  instead  of 
writing  so  much  about  the  Elizabethan 
translations.  However,  we  should  be 
grateful  to  him  for  publishing  these 
stories,  which  have  hitherto  been  inacces¬ 
sible  to  most  scholars.  Others  may  now 
be  encouraged  to  work  in  this  field. — 
Willis  H.  Bowen.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 


^  Pierre  Gamarra.  La  maison  de  feu. 

Neuchatel.  Baconniere.  1948.  238 
pages. — A  beautifully  written  tale  of 
humble  life,  which  Philippe  and  jammes 
would  have  liked.  Jean,  a  poor  mason’s 
son,  shares  “la  vie  des  pauvres  gens  qui 
ne  savent  pas  grand’  chose,’’  but  who 
have  a  dignity  of  their  own,  based  on 
their  unquestioning  acceptance  of  hard¬ 
ships  and  tragedy.  Jean’s  father  is 
brought  home,  killed  in  a  strike.  “On 
travaille,  on  se  creve,  et  puis,  ^  quoi  9a 
sert?’’  says  Jean’s  mother,  working  hard 
to  keep  him  in  school.  The  boy  lives  in 
a  dream  land,  of  which  Lazzia,  a  little 
girl  who  lives  in  the  Maison  de  Feu,  is 
the  First  Lady.  She  moves  away;  another 
of  his  playmates  commits  suicide.  His 
faith  in  life  is  not  shaken:  “La  Vie  ctait 
belle  parce  que  e’etait  la  Vie  et  parce  que 
e’etait  la  mienne.’’ 

War  comes,  and  a  new  life  begins.  “. . . 
adieu  la  jeunessc.  .  .  .’’ — Georgette  R. 
Schuler.  Wells  College. 

^  Franz  Hcllcns.  Fantomes  vivants. 

Bruxelles.  Lumicrc.  2nd  cd.,  1945. 
229  pages. — Here,  as  always,  the  au¬ 
thor’s  interest  is  not  in  external  events 
but  in  the  reverberation  of  these  events 
in  his  characters.  Often,  as  in  the  first 
sketch,  Ma  jeunesse  et  moi,  the  reader  is 
left  to  guess  whether  the  double  exists 
outside  the  imagination  of  the  narrator, 
who  witnesses  his  own  youth  relived  in 
the  person  of  a  chance  acquaintance,  real 
or  imaginary.  The  second  story  portrays 
the  anguish  of  a  father  who  sees  his  own 
successful  career  and  unfulfilled  aspira¬ 
tions  repeated  by  his  daughter.  The 
mother  and  an  elder  child  serve  merely 
as  foils.  Vhomme  et  la  femme  presents  a 
will-less  individual  whose  lack  of  per¬ 
sonality  appears  primarily  in  the  reac¬ 
tions  provoked  in  his  wife.  The  last 
sketch,  Le  solitaire,  offers  the  portrait  of 
a  man  who  never  speaks.  He  is  presented 
by  his  concierge.  Throughout  the  book 
the  impression  of  reality  is  heightened 
by  a  style  of  studied  simplicity:  the 
strangeness  is  in  the  characters,  who  cre¬ 
ate  a  phantasmal  world  all  their  own. — 
Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 
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If  Armand  Hoog.  L’ accident.  Paris. 

Grassct.  1947.  (New  York.  Ccrclc  du 
Livre  dc  France.  1948).  289  pages. — 
Georges  Quost,  self-styled  psychoan¬ 
alyst,  has  established  in  Paris  a  clinic 
whose  patients  are  drawn  from  the  lower 
middle  class.  Animated  since  childhood 
by  a  desire  for  personal  power,  he  finds 
satisfaction  in  learning  the  secrets  of 
others  and  redirecting  their  lives. 

Victim  of  an  attack  in  the  street  one 
evening,  he  awakens  to  find  himself  a 
prisoner  on  an  island  in  an  unknown 
country.  He  reflects  on  the  lives  of  the 
people  whose  thoughts  and  character  he 
has  invaded.  As  more  and  more  fantasy 
creeps  into  his  thinking,  he  decides  that 
he  must  be  the  prisoner  of  these  people 
or  perhaps  a  prisoner  of  God.  He  finely 
recognizes  his  responsibility  toward  oth¬ 
ers  and  his  guilt  in  attempting  to  force 
changes  in  their  lives.  When  he  is  at 
length  offered  release — it  develops  that 
he  is  a  political  prisoner  and  a  victim  of 
mistaken  identity — he  refuses.  If  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Paris  to  continue  his  former 
life,  he  would  incur  again  his  former 
guilt.  He  chcx)ses  to  remain  on  the  is¬ 
land. 

The  chief  interest  lies  in  the  psycho¬ 
logical  aspects  of  the  novel,  in  its  por¬ 
trayal  of  the  gradual  change  from 
Quost’s  desire  for  personal  power  to  a 
feeling  of  responsibility  toward  his  fel- 
lowmen. — Besse  A.  Clement.  University 
of  Oklahoma. 

^  Rene  Jeanne.  Celui  qui  voulait  jabri- 
quer  du  bonheur.  Paris.  Vigneau. 
1948.  222  pages.  210  francs. — The  death 
of  his  adored  young  wife  unhinges  the 
mind  of  Jacques  Varenne,  a  minor  bank 
clerk,  who  henceforth  dedicates  himself 
to  the  construction  of  an  apparatus  for 
manufacturing  happiness.  Piling  up  er¬ 
ratic  designs  and  figures,  he  is  baffled 
by  the  rebuff  and  ridicule  heaped  upon 
him  by  capitalists  whom  he  tries  to  in¬ 
terest  in  financing  his  invention.  He  is 
saved  from  despair  when  he  rescues  from 
the  Seine  a  girl  who  tried  to  drown  her¬ 
self.  The  dawning  consciousness  of  this 


achievement,  combined  with  the  shock 
of  the  icy  water,  restores  his  sanity. 

Told  soberly,  without  resort  to  facile 
pathos,  the  story  is  impressive  in  its 
poignancy.  —  Germaine  A.  Donogh. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Noel  de  la  Houssaye.  Vapparition 
d’Arsinoe.  Paris.  Vieux  Colombier. 
1948.  210  pages.  180  fr. — A  rather  well 
written  tale  of  occultism  which  the  read¬ 
er  with  a  taste  for  the  fantastic  might  en¬ 
joy  were  it  not  for  the  author’s  persistent 
attempts  to  convince  him  that  he  must 
take  the  story  seriously.  The  brief  pro¬ 
logue,  which  presents  the  historical  Ar- 
sinoe,  and  the  appended  historical  notes 
on  the  Ptolemies  are  obviously  intended 
to  create  an  illusion  of  reality.  The  hero, 
a  bibliophile  and  numismatist,  fascinated 
by  a  rare  first  edition  of  Cornelius 
Agrippa’s  De  Occulta  Philosophia  and 
struck  by  the  beauty  of  Arsinoc’s  profile 
on  a  gold  octodrachma,  succeeds  in  evok¬ 
ing  the  Egyptian  princess  in  the  flesh. 
Haunted  and  exhausted  by  frequent  un¬ 
solicited  reappearances  of  his  supernat¬ 
ural  mistress,  our  hero  has  recourse  with 
only  partial  success  to  (shades  of  Huys- 
mans!)  Our  Lady  of  Chartres. — Charles 
W.  Colman.  University  of  Nebraska. 

^  Frederic  Leftvre.  Samson  le  ma- 
gicien.  Paris.  Pavois.  1948. 253  pages. 
— The  charm  and  power  of  stark  sim¬ 
plicity  arc  admirably  illustrated  in  this 
novel  which  portrays  Breton  peasants 
in  a  rustic  community.  The  hero  is  the 
last  male  descendant  of  a  long  line  of 
healers,  popularly  known  as  sorcerers 
or  magicians.  Left  an  orphan  at  an  early 
age,  he  is  brought  up  by  unsympathetic 
relatives  who  regard  his  father’s  profes¬ 
sion  as  Satanic  maleficence  and  make 
every  effort  to  turn  him  to  other  activi¬ 
ties.  Thanks  to  its  unpretentious  realism 
the  story  of  his  unhappy  childhood  and 
youth  ranks  with  the  best  that  French 
literature  has  to  offer  in  this  line.  The 
lad  plies  many  trades  with  success  in 
none.  Returning  to  his  native  village  he 
finds  that  all  who  knew  his  father  ex¬ 
pect  him  to  carry  on  the  family  tradition. 
He  feels  the  call  but  doubts  his  powers. 
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Subconscious  impulse  leads  him  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  a  child  in  convulsions;  fur¬ 
ther  experiences  convince  him  that  his 
father  was  really  practicing  psychother¬ 
apy  and  he  finds  joy  in  continuing  that 
service.  The  story  carries  such  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  reader  catches  himself  mur¬ 
muring  There  are  more  things  in  heaven 
and  earth,  .  .  . — Benjamin  M.  Wood- 
bridge.  Reed  College. 

*  Rene  Maran.  Un  homme  pared  aux 
autres.  Paris.  Arc-En-Ciel.  1947.  248 
pages.  160  fr. — No  one  could  be  better 
qualified  than  M.  Maran  to  present  the 
tragic  dilemma  of  a  colored  French  civil 
servant,  eating  his  heart  out  on  a  lonely 
African  post  with  longing  for  the  sister 
of  a  white  friend  in  Paris.  As  is  to  be 
expected,  his  overwhelming  happiness 
at  winning  Andree’s  hand  on  his  return 
to  the  French  capital  is  overshadowed 
by  the  specter  of  the  ostracism  in  store 
for  her.  Wisely,  the  author  does  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  lift  the  veil  of  the  couple’s  fu¬ 
ture,  but  his  poignant  narrative  is  an¬ 
other  milestone  in  his  crusade  for  the 
achievement  of  social  privilege  where 
only  political  and  economic  equality 
have  been  secured. — Germaine  A.  Don- 
ogh.  Washington,  D.  C. 

^  Francois  Mauriac.  Le  passage  du 
Malin.  Paris.  Table  Ronde.  1948. 147 
pages.  285  fr. — This  play,  first  produced 
at  the  Theatre  de  la  Madeleine  on  De¬ 
cember  9,  1947,  was  less  successful  than 
M.  Mauriac’s  previous  Asmodee  and  Les 
mals-aimes.  The  procedure  is  again  that 
of  careful  psychoanalysis  of  family  re¬ 
lationships,  and  the  action  in  this  case 
centers  round  a  school  founded  and  di¬ 
rected  by  a  virtuous  and  highly  resjiected 
woman,  Emilie  Tavernas.  She  is  married 
to  a  man  fifteen  years  her  senior  whom 
she  no  longer  loves.  Temptation  arrives 
in  the  form  of  a  wastrel,  Bernard  Le- 
cctre,  with  whom  she  elojies.  But  she 
finds  shame  instead  of  happiness,  and 
she  returns  to  her  family  and  school  with 
the  remark:  “On  ne  sort  pas  deux  fois 
du  cachot  ou  je  rentre,”  and  as  the  fa¬ 
miliar  faces  appear  behind  the  glass  of 


the  doors,  she  adds  “Et  deja  voila  mes 
gardiens.’’  There  is  nothing  very  orig¬ 
inal  in  this  work,  and  M.  Mauriac’s  pleas 
for  conventional  morality  and  the  Chris¬ 
tian  virtues  are  familiar. — Leo  O.  For- 
The  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

^  Maxence  van  der  Meersch.  La  filU 
pauvre.  Vols.  1  and  2.  Paris.  Albin- 
Michel.  1948.  369  and  299  pages.  300 
and  240  fr. — These  first  two  parts  of  La 
fille  pauvre  (a  third  volume.  La  com- 
pagne,  is  to  appear  later),  cover  the 
childhood  and  adolescence  of  Denise, 
“fille  pauvre.’’  Le  peche  du  monde  (vol. 
1 )  is  located  in  Paris,  and  is  a  sad  picture 
of  poverty  amidst  the  splendors  of  La 
Ville  Lumicre,  Quartier  de  la  Salpe- 
triere,  XIII®  Arrondissement,  a  section 
not  often  visited  by  prosperous  foreign 
tourists.  In  Le  coeur  pur  (vol.  2)  the 
setting  is  Roubaix,  as  gloomy  as  the 
slums  of  the  capital. 

The  story  spares  the  reader  no  painful 
experience.  But  the  report  is  full  of  un¬ 
derstanding  and  sympathy,  without 
cheap  sentimentality  and  without  politi¬ 
cal  fanfare.  The  story  is  told  by  a  nat¬ 
uralist  with  a  heart  and  a  soul,  by  a 
Catholic  Emile  Zola.  It  reminds  us  less 
of  Knut  Hamsun’s  Hunger  than  of 
Baillon  or  Charles-Louis  Philippe.  In 
spite  of  its  sadness  there  is  inspiration 
in  this  new  roman-fleuve.  It  is  one  of  the 
major  works  of  the  man  who  won  the 
Prix  Goncourt  for  1936.  It  proves  the 
wisdom  of  the  judges  who  made  that 
choice. — Fredericl{  Lehner.  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  State  College. 

^  Jean  Miroir.  Uaventure  couleur  de 
reve.  Paris.  Tallandier.  1948.  252 
pages.  120  fr. — To  the  austere  city  of 
Calvin  and  its  romantic  environs  come 
those  whose  mission  it  is  to  better  this 
suffering  world,  but  there  also  come  on 
occasion  some  few  international  crooks. 
In  this  story,  a  couple  of  the  latter  cate¬ 
gory  have  picked  as  their  victim  a  re¬ 
tired  diplomat  living  on  the  French  side 
of  Lake  Geneva,  whose  philanthropical 
impulses  frequently  get  him  into  hot 
water.  Their  evil  schemes  are  fortunate- 
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ly  brought  to  naught  by  two  young  Pa¬ 
risians,  intent  on  proving  their  gratitude 
to  the  diplomat  who  has  been  a  friend 
in  need  to  them. 

The  ingeniously  devised  plot  unfolds 
in  swiftly  moving  episodes  and  keeps 
the  reader  guessing  and  spellbound  to 
the  end. — Germaine  A.  Donogh.  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Georges  Pillement.  Anthologie  du 
thSdtre  jran^ais  contemporain.  Ill: 
Le  thedtre  des  romanciers  et  des  poetes. 
Paris.  B^licr.  1948.  316  pages.  480  fr. — 
This  anthology  is  the  third  in  a  series 
on  the  French  contemporary  theater,  the 
first  two  of  which  treated  the  ThSdtre 
d’ avant-garde  and  the  Thedtre  du  boule¬ 
vard  respectively.  This  volume  has  a  gen¬ 
eral  introduction,  short  sketches  of  vari¬ 
ous  authors  including  Andre  Gide,  Ro- 
main  Rolland,  Maurice  Rostand,  Paul 
Raynal,  Simon  Gantillon,  Gabriel  Mar¬ 
cel,  Francois  Mauriac,  Henry  de  Mon¬ 
therlant,  Jules  Supcrviellc,  Albert  Ca¬ 
mus,  Jean-Paul  Sartre,  and  others,  plus 
fragmentary  scenes  from  representative 
plays  of  the  authors  mentioned.  Each 
sketch  is  followed  by  a  Bibliographie 
thedtrale.  The  selections  arc  far  too  short 
to  give  the  reader  much  idea  of  the  com¬ 
plete  plays.  But  the  introduction  is  well 
documented  and  is  of  definite  value,  and 
the  sketches  of  the  dramatists  and  the 
bibliographies  arc  certainly  useful. — 
Leo  O.  Forl^ey.  The  Johns  Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity. 

*  C.-F.  Ramuz.  Nouvelles.  Paris.  Gras- 
sct.  1947. 250  pages.  135  fr. — Ramuz’ 
last  collection  of  short  stories  is  rather 
unevenly  divided  into  a  group  of  short, 
somewhat  journalistic  accounts  of  ordi¬ 
nary  incidents  in  the  life  of  humble  folk 
in  the  high  Alps,  and  another  group 
with  equally  simple  plots  but  well  built, 
fully  developed,  and  of  great  dramatic 
value. 

There  is  nothing  particularly  exciting 
in  the  story  of  Le  pere  Antille,  who  after 
coming  down  from  his  mountain  to  be 
operated  on  for  a  cataract,  spends  a  few 
weeks  with  his  daughter  in  the  city, 


away  from  his  summits,  which  arc  ever 
present  in  his  mind  and  about  which 
he  keeps  dreaming  and  talking.  Of  the 
same  character  is  the  story  of  the  Vieux 
de  campagne,  who,  having  become  an 
invalid,  lives  in  a  perpetual  state  of  ir¬ 
ritation  and  distrust.  Were  it  not  for  the 
way  in  which  they  arc  told,  there  would 
be  litdc  to  be  said  about  Un  coup  de  vent, 
Pastorale,  or  Accident,  the  last-men¬ 
tioned  recounting  the  first  paralytic 
stroke  of  an  elderly  man  and  his  life  till 
the  second  stroke  finishes  him. 

Other  stories  however,  such  as  Le  re¬ 
tour  du  mort.  La  fotle  en  costume  de 
folie,  and  such  humble  talcs  as  Amour 
and  Le  lac  aux  demoiselles,  bring  us 
back  to  Ramuz  at  his  best,  with  his 
unique  knowledge  of  the  peoples  and 
the  scenes  he  describes,  his  amazing 
powers  of  observation,  and  his  gift  as  a 
quiet,  slow,  but  very  effective  story¬ 
teller. — Marcel  Moraud.  The  Rice  In¬ 
stitute. 

^  Jules  Roy.  La  valUe  heureuse.  Paris. 

Chariot.  1946.  289  pages. — A  deeply 
moving  and  sensitive  book  depicting  a 
French  airman’s  reactions  not  only  to 
this  war  but  to  war  in  general.  The  story, 
told  in  the  first  person,  depicts  the  hero’s 
stream  of  consciousness,  his  mental  and 
emotional  reactions  to  the  scries  of  situ¬ 
ations  in  which  he  finds  himself.  The 
captain  of  a  French  bomber  attached  to 
the  R.A.F.,  he  is  deeply  concerned  with 
the  fate  of  his  country,  desperately  home¬ 
sick  for  this  land  over  which  he  must 
fly  nightly  and  which  he  must  often 
bomb,  tortured  by  the  possibilities  of  the 
future  peace  he  and  his  fellow  exiles 
are  fighting  for. 

The  title  is  doubly  ironic  in  that  it 
refers  to  the  valley  of  the  Ruhr,  the  hor¬ 
rible  scene  of  these  nightly  raids,  but 
also,  to  this  thoughtful  man,  it  symbol¬ 
izes  the  beauty  of  wartime  sacrifices 
compared  with  the  mediocrity  of  peace. 
“II  sc  disait  que  plus  tard,  revenu  a  la 
mediocritc  de  la  vie,  il  rcgrcttcrait  peut- 
ctre  la  vallcc  heureuse.”  His  disillusion¬ 
ment,  irony,  and  detachment  mask  his 
profound  concern  and  affection  for  his 
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men.  Over  the  whole  book  hangs  a  con¬ 
stant  atmosphere  of  suspense,  the  threat 
of  death  under  which  these  men  lived 
daily.  The  book  is  thoughtful,  challeng¬ 
ing,  sensitive,  and,  though  unpreten¬ 
tious,  it  surprises  the  reader  by  unexpect¬ 
ed  poetic  images. — Leslie  Ross  Meras. 
Bradford  College. 

^  Pierre  Ryckmans.  Barabara.  Brux¬ 
elles.  Larcier.  1947.  249  pages. — 
Pierre  Ryckmans,  soldier,  college  pro¬ 
fessor,  colonial  administrator,  before  and 
during  the  second  World  War  Governor 
General  of  the  Belgian  Congo,  spent 
many  years  in  Africa.  His  thoughtful 
and  sympathetic  volume  Dominer  pour 
servir  (“The  White  Man’s  Burden”) 
and  his  collections  of  broadcasts  Alio! 
Congo!  Le  Congo  vous  parle!  and  Mes¬ 
sages  de  guerre  arc  extraordinarily  well 
done.  With  all  his  other  talents  Pierre 
Ryckmans  is  a  brilliant  writer,  and  the 
eight  long-short  stories  in  the  book  be¬ 
fore  us  arc  filled  with  excitement,  po¬ 
etry,  humor,  the  beauty  of  African  na¬ 
ture,  solid  information. 

The  title  story  is  not  a  story  at  all  but 
an  account  of  the  painful  progress  and 
final  triumphant  completion  of  a  back¬ 
breaking,  heart-breaking  highway  proj¬ 
ect  through  forest,  jungle,  difficult  hill 
country:  .  .  la  vraic  route  transfor¬ 

mant  I’Afriquc;  I’arterc  ou  coulc  dc  la 
vie;  I’ocuvrc  faitc  dc  main  d’ouvricr,  qui 
durera  quand  nous  scrons  morts.”  The 
other  sketches  deal  with  litdc  people — 
Nocturne  with  a  naked  scvcn-ycar-old 
negro  who  was  a  hero,  Brebts  galeuse 
with  a  worthless  black  bugler  who 
pulled  a  garrison  through  an  attack  of 
influenza  at  the  cost  of  his  own  life.  La 
caisse  de  biere  with  a  foolish  wager 
which  transformed  the  monotony  of  a 
dreary  little  outpost  into  a  ghastly  trag¬ 
edy. 

In  sum,  the  book  is  a  memoir  whose 
author  recalls  some  moments  of  “Ic  long 
ct  lent  travail  par  Icqucl  peu  a  peu  il 
s’est  vou6  a  la  terre  d’Afrique,  au  point 
que  m^mc  quand  il  a  dfi  la  quitter,  ja¬ 
mais  il  n’en  oublicra  Ic  regret,  jamais. 


jamais  U  ne  pourrait  cesser  de  la  cherir 

. .  r—R.  T.  H. 

^  Jcan-Paul  Sartre.  Les  mains  sales. 

Paris.  Gallimard.  1948.  260  pages. 
250  fr. — As  he  has  done  with  the  novel 
and  the  cinema,  Sartre  now  takes  the 
theater  as  springboard  for  his  philoso¬ 
phy.  The  opening  scene  of  this  play  pre¬ 
sents  Hugo,  son  of  bourgeois  parents, 
who  has  joined  the  Communist  party 
and  has  just  returned  from  jail.  He  is 
not  sure  how  he  will  be  received,  since 
he  has  killed  Hocdcrcr,  a  party  leader 
who  has  been  suspected  of  collaborating 
with  the  reactionaries. 

The  rest  of  the  play  is  a  flash  back, 
and  develops  the  mental  conflict  leading 
to  the  murder.  The  real  reason  why 
Hugo  killed  Hocrdcrcr,  we  learn,  is  that 
he  found  him  in  the  arms  of  Hugo’s 
wife.  When  he  is  released  from  jail, 
Hugo  learns  that  the  party  has  evolved 
in  the  direction  Hocdcrer  had  taken. 
Thoroughly  disillusioned,  Hugo  pre¬ 
fers  death  to  the  compromise  involved 
in  reinstatement  in  the  party.  The  vio¬ 
lent  play  is  anti<ommunistic,  and  it 
might  seem  to  have  been  written  with 
a  propagandist  purpose  if  it  were  not 
primarily  a  drama  of  conscience,  of  an 
“existence”  at  odds  with  a  collectivity 
which  basically  despises  a  member  be¬ 
cause  of  his  bourgeois  origin  and  yet 
does  not  hesitate  to  use  him.  The  piece 
was  successful  and  will  be  continued  in 
the  1948-49  season. — Leo  O.  Forl{ey. 
The  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

^  Paul  Verlaine.  Selected  Poems.  C.  F. 

MacIntyre,  tr.  Berkeley.  University 
of  California  Press.  1948.  xx-f-228  pages. 
$3.75. — Mr.  MacIntyre,  well  known  for 
his  versions  of  Baudelaire  and  R-M. 
Rilke,  presents  some  four  score  of  the 
shorter  poems  of  Verlaine,  taken  from 
the  first  volume  of  his  complete  works— 
usually  held  to  be  his  best.  In  his  sub¬ 
stantial  preface  he  refers  to  Dryden’s 
remark  that  “any  translation  is  good 
only  for  the  generation  during  which  it 
was  made.”  His  meaning  may  be  gleaned 
from  a  note:  “The  day  of  Hugolian 
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rhetoric  is  as  dead  as  that  of  Browning 
and  Tennyson,  of  Shelley  and  most  of 
Keats.”  Mr.  MacIntyre  merits  the  grati¬ 
tude  of  the  reader  for  printing  on  oppo¬ 
site  pages  the  French  and  English  text: 
thus  we  may  sec  at  a  glance  how  faith¬ 
ful  is  the  translation  and  how  closely  the 
form  of  the  original  is  preserved.  The 
music  usually  eludes  all  efforts  at  repro¬ 
duction  in  a  foreign  tongue;  hence  the 
more  reason  for  giving  the  French  text. 
As  to  rime — the  reader  will  remember 
that  Verlaine  recommends  cavalier  treat¬ 
ment  of  it  in  spite  of  his  own  practice 
—the  translator  allows  himself  some  li¬ 
cense  in  order  to  keep  the  more  essential 
features  of  form  and  content.  Lively 
notes  and  a  bibliography  conclude  the 
volume. — Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed 
College. 

Marcel  Aubert.  La  France  glorieuse 
au  Moyen  Age.  Paris.  Laffont.  1947. 
184  pages  and  40  plates.  490  fr. — For  a 
general  knowledge  of  medieval  archi¬ 
tecture  and  sculpture,  this  descriptive 
book,  with  its  forty  excellent  photo¬ 
graphs,  would  be  profitable.  Its  author 
was  for  twenty  years  Assistant  Curator 
of  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Art  in  the 
Louvre,  then  Curator,  and  has  taught  in 
the  Ecole  du  Louvre,  the  Ecolc  dcs 
Beaux  Arts,  Harvard,  and  Yale. 

Following  an  introduction  dealing 
with  the  geographical  extent  of  France 
and  the  development  of  thought  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  various  parts  of  a  number 
of  cathedrals  and  selected  pieces  of  stat¬ 
uary  are  described  in  detail.  Consider¬ 
able  emphasis  is  put  upon  the  influence 
of  French  Gothic  on  the  architecture  of 
other  countries.  Although  religious  art 
dominated  the  Middle  Ages,  M.  Au¬ 
bert  has  dealt  briefly  with  military  and 
civil  architecture  also,  as  well  as  sculp¬ 
ture,  painting,  miniature,  art  glass,  gold 
and  silver  ornaments,  and  tapestry. — 
B.  G.  D. 

*  Anthologie  du  cinema.  Retrospec¬ 
tive  par  les  textes  de  Vart  muet  qui 
devint  parlant.  Marcel  Lapierre,  ed. 
Paris.  Nouvelle  Edition.  1946. 364  pages. 


— The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  movies 
(1945)  was  the  occasion  for  collecting 
these  testimonies  of  men  and  women 
who  made  the  moving  picture  indus¬ 
try.  More  than  sixty  contributions  from 
inventors,  producers,  directors,  authors, 
and  actors  present  an  interesting  and 
lively  picture  of  the  beginning  and 
growth  of  the  movies  and  the  transition 
from  the  silent  film  to  the  “talkies.”  The 
contributions  include  bits  of  autobiogra¬ 
phy,  statements  of  historical  interest  like 
Charlie  Chaplin’s  Contre  les  tallies, 
reminiscences,  and  anecdotes.  The  ar¬ 
rangement  is  under  systematic  headings 
like  Les  precurseurs,  Les  inventeurs,  Les 
pionniers,  Recherche  de  Vart,  La  concur¬ 
rence  americaine,  etc.  The  editor  pref¬ 
aces  each  contribution  with  helpful 
background  information. 

French  contributions  predominate; 
there  are  some  British  and  Russian 
(Eisenstein)  contributions.  The  Ger¬ 
mans,  however,  are  entirely  missing. 
The  inclusion  of  more  non-French  and 
non- American  contributions  would  have 
strengthened  the  volume.  —  Kurt 
Schwerin.  Northwestern  University  Li¬ 
brary. 

^  Jean  Doat.  Entree  du  public:  la  psy¬ 
chologic  collective  et  le  theatre.  Paris. 
Flore.  1947.  196  pages.  250  fr. — Since 
the  days  of  Gustave  Le  Bon  a  number 
of  phychologists  have  studied  the  group 
reactions  of  theater  audiences,  and  M. 
Doat  has  absorbed  the  theories  of  all 
these  predecessors  as  well  as  the  work 
of  many  philosophers  interested  in  simi¬ 
lar  subjects.  He  adds  his  own  point  of 
view,  that  of  a  practical  theater  artist, 
whose  earlier  bc^ks  on  actors’  expres¬ 
sion  through  bodily  movement,  on  the 
architecture  of  theaters,  and  on  speak¬ 
ing  choruses,  showed  his  competence  in 
all  these  fields. 

Against  this  solid  background  M. 
Doat  holds  up  the  sorry  picture  of  the 
contemporary  stage  in  France  and  else¬ 
where;  he  analyzes  its  faults  of  com¬ 
mercialization,  bad  taste,  and  lack  of 
serious  social  content,  then  proceeds  to 
oudine  a  program  of  reform.  Whether 
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such  fundamental  changes  as  he  de¬ 
mands  are  likely  to  be  soon  realized  is 
doubtful,  for  the  general  public  cares 
little  for  serious  drama,  prefers  the  cheap 
romance  and  crass  melodrama  of  the 
movies  and  radio,  and  is  unwilling  to 
put  hard  thought  and  hard  money  into 
reviving  the  high  art  of  the  theater.  Gen¬ 
erous  state  subsidies  will  be  needed,  if 
M.  Doat’s  excellent  ideas  are  ever  carried 
out;  and,  even  more  important,  scholars 
and  artists  of  his  type  will  have  to  be 
recruited  to  educate  the  public  and  to 
direct  the  plays  presented  to  it.  But  the 
program  here  outlined  should  be  worked 
toward  by  all  theater  lovers. — Winifred 
Smith.  Vassar  College. 

*  Simone  de  Beauvoir.  L’A merique  au 
jour  le  jour.  Paris.  Morihien.  1948. 
390  pages.  540  fr. — This  book  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  four-month  visit  to  New  York 
and  a  rapid  trip  across  the  United  States. 
No  author-traveler,  and  especially  no  fe¬ 
male  author,  seems  to  have  recorded  so 
many  visits  to  bars,  night  clubs,  dens, 
jails,  and  other  places  where  the  derelicts 
of  life  gather  willingly  or  unwillingly. 
No  one  seems  to  have  recorded  with 
such  joy  and  pride  her  presence  in  so 
many  disreputable  places. 

The  explanation  for  such  an  unusual 
and  ill-balanced  book  is  undoubtedly  in 
the  fact  that  Simone  de  Beauvoir  came 
to  the  United  States  with  the  conviction 
that  it  was  the  land  of  both  Puritanism, 
a  thing  she  thoroughly  dislikes,  and  of 
Capitalism,  which  she  completely  de¬ 
spises.  She  seems  to  take  pleasure  in 
pointing  out  all  the  encroachments  she 
was  able  to  discover  upon  the  principles 
of  Puritanism;  and  with  equal  satisfac¬ 
tion  she  reveals  what  one  may  find  under 
the  prosperous  facade  of  capitalism:  pov¬ 
erty,  dirt,  and  dire  misery. — Marcel  Mo~ 
raud.  TTie  Rice  Institute. 

^  Paul  Coudun.  Au  pays  des  gauchos. 

Paris.  Susse,  1946.  189  pages. — The 
French  author,  employed  by  a  company 
which  built  a  railroad  out  of  Cordoba, 
Argentina,  provides  in  this  volume  a 
sequel  to  two  earlier  books  describing 


life  in  Brazil.  Without  an  acquaintance 
with  the  other  volumes,  some  of  the 
characters  are  a  bit  hazy,  but  the  pic¬ 
tures  of  Argentine  hospitality,  of  gaucho 
sports,  and  of  business  conditions  and 
customs  in  town  and  city  arc  vivid  and 
interesting.  One  wonders  how  La  Prensa 
can  have  25  pages,  as  he  declares,  and 
one  looks  in  vain  for  some  dating  of  the 
trip  to  Jujuy  to  look  over  land  which 
he  bought  to  subdivide.  The  only  clue 
is  a  footnote  giving  the  value  of  the 
Argentine  piastre  in  1937;  however  the 
illustrations  of  Buenos  Aires  arc  more 
recent  than  that. 

Especially  well  done  is  the  account  of 
the  death  of  the  author’s  Indian  wife, 
and  the  illustrations  of  jungle  life  and 
animals  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  this 
interesting  volume. — W.  K.  J. 

^  Raymond  Henry.  Zigzags  d  travers 
la  vie  sovietique.  Paris.  Albin-Mi- 
chcl.  1947.  118  pages.  105  fr. — The  au¬ 
thor  as  journdist  accompanied  the 
French  delegation  to  Moscow  in  the 
spring  of  1947.  During  his  seven-week 
stay,  his  shrewd  eye  noted  many  inter¬ 
esting  facts  and  impressions  as  to  con¬ 
ditions  of  life  in  Moscow,  Stalingrad, 
and  elsewhere:  the  general  poverty;  so¬ 
cial  inequalities;  cost  of  food  and  cloth¬ 
ing;  the  skeptical  attitude  of  a  few 
youths  in  spite  of  indoctrination;  the 
abysmal  ignorance  of  all  existence  out¬ 
side  the  Iron  Curtain;  the  excellent  the¬ 
aters  and  marionettes;  the  pride  and  re¬ 
spect  with  which  all  Russians  regard 
Stalin’s  portraits,  Lenin’s  tomb,  and  the 
Moscow  Metro;  and  the  exaltation  of 
Russian  achievements  along  with  the  be¬ 
littling  of  American,  by  which  the  Soviet 
authorities  seek  to  counteract  a  Russian 
inferiority  complex.  He  describes  with 
humor,  objectivity,  and  modesty  many 
matters  which  (except  for  prices)  have 
presumably  not  changed  much  during 
the  year  and  a  half  since  he  was  in  Rus¬ 
sia. — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  University. 

^  Pierre  Groult.  La  formation  des  Ian- 

gues  romanes.  Tournai  and  Paris. 
Casterman.  1947.  Ill  pages.  66  Bel.  fr. 
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—Linguistics  is  a  dull  subject  only  when 
its  practitioners  choose  to  make  it  so. 
Contrariwise,  the  genial  professor  of  the 
University  of  Louvain  has  given  us  (in 
226  short  pages),  a  delightful  account 
of  the  history  of  the  Romance  languages 
according  to  the  historical  and  compara¬ 
tive  method.  Admittedly  not  a  book  for 
specialists,  it  nevertheless  reflects  the  au¬ 
thor’s  wide  acquaintance  with  the  inves¬ 
tigations  and  conclusions  of  Romance 
philogists  from  Diez  to  Menendez  Pidal. 

Though  there  is  little  here  that  is  new, 
one  welcomes  his  reaffirmations  of  cer¬ 
tain  broad  principles:  in  the  matter  of 
linguistic  laws  we  are  in  danger  of 
throwing  out  the  baby  with  the  wash; 
linguistic  problems  are,  at  bottom,  social 
and  psychological;  the  term  corruption 
applied,  for  instance,  to  Vulgar  Latin  is 
unfortunate;  adjective  agreement  and 
gender  distinction  of  nouns  are  illogical 
and  unnecessary;  adjective  position  is  a 
stylistic,  not  a  grammatical  matter. 

A  few  details  lend  themselves  to  cor¬ 
rection  or  comment:  page  62:  the  Cid 
is  12th  century,  not  13th;  69:  ser  is  not 
from  essere;  103:  for  e  read  close  e 
did  not  dipthongize  in  Spanish;  109: 
Italian  collocare  may  be  “learned”;  115: 
limpio  is  probably  semi-learned;  125: 
not  every  Spanish  s  is  voiceless;  131 :  the 
Romance  forms  call  for  bracchium;  131 : 
Spanish  palacio  is  learned;  138:  bellus 
is  not  a  neologism;  177:  it  is  incorrect  to 
say  that  the  article  is  omitted  in  avoir 
faim. — Lawrence  Poston,  Jr.  University 
of  Oklahoma. 

*  Karl  Strecker.  Introduction  d  V etude 
du  latin  medieval.  Paul  van  de  Woe- 
stijne,  tr.  Lille.  Giard  (Geneve.  Droz). 
3rd  ed.,  1948.  77  pages. — Strecker’s 
Einfiihrung  in  das  Mittellatein  has  long 
been  a  standard  introduction  to  the  field. 
The  present  volume,  a  translation  of  the 
third  edition  (Berlin,  Weidmann,  1939) 
is  an  improvement  on  the  German  edi¬ 
tion  in  that  many  additional  comments 
and  bibliographical  items  have  been  add¬ 
ed  by  the  translator,  thus  bringing  the 
work  fully  up  to  date. 

The  chief  usefulness  of  this  book  lies 


in  its  bibliographical  data,  since  it  lists 
the  important  works  (books,  collections, 
articles)  in  the  various  departments  of 
medieval  Latin  studies.  A  chapter  on 
the  general  characteristics  of  medieval 
Latin  is  followed  by  separate  chapters  on 
Dictionaries  (there  is  no  general  diction¬ 
ary  of  medieval  Latin),  Formation  and 
Meaning  of  Words,  Prosody  and  Accen¬ 
tuation,  Morphology,  Syntax,  Literary 
Forms,  Literary  History,  Texts  (collec¬ 
tions),  Libraries,  Literary  Tradition  of 
Classical  Latin,  Palaeography.  These 
chapters  are  brief  and  consist  mosdy  of 
bibliography  with  helpful  evaluations. 
There  is  an  extensive  Index. 

The  book  is  valuable  not  alone  to  stu¬ 
dents,  but  also  to  teachers  who  may  wish 
to  check  for  gaps  in  their  libraries.  Doc¬ 
toral  candidates  will  find  suggestive 
hints  for  fields  of  investigation. — Harry 
/.  Leon.  The  University  of  Texas. 

^  L.  Dumont-Wilden.  Le  crepuscule 
des  maitres:  Rivisions.  Bruxelles. 
Renaissance  du  Livre.  1947.  208  pages. 
— There  is  something  suspiciously  Wag¬ 
nerian  in  such  a  title.  Indeed  this  Den\- 
meisterddmmerung  calls  to  mind  the 
Gotterddmmerung  of  the  powerful  and 
portentous  musician  who  tried — and 
failed — to  be  a  philosopher. 

If  we  look  into  the  table  of  contents, 
however,  we  find  that  Nietzsche  and 
not  Wagner  is  the  one  German  who  is 
weighed  and  appraised  as  a  “master,” 
together  with  nine  Frenchmen  ranging 
from  Chateaubriand  to  Charles  Maurras 
and  Andre  Gide.  Wagner  and  Nietzsche 
became  completely  estranged  after  a 
a  short,  passionate  friendship,  but  for  us 
they  have  much  in  common,  especially 
after  the  Hitler  demonomania.  No  won¬ 
der  that,  when  concealed  at  Brehat  (Brit¬ 
tany)  in  1943,  during  the  very  climax 
of  the  gigantic  drama,  the  veteran  Wal¬ 
loon  writer  Dumont-Wilden  should 
have  conceived  his  book  (and  even  more 
strikingly  his  preface)  in  the  Zarathustra 
strain. — Franc\-Louis  Schoell.  Geneva, 
Switzerland. 
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^  Laigncl-Lavastinc  ct  al.  Les  rythmes 
et  la  vie.  Paris.  Plon.  1947.  ii-|-348 
pages.  200  fr. — One  of  the  contributors 
to  this  symposium  defines  rhythm  as  the 
recurrence  of  a  phenomenon  at  regular 
intervals.  Rhythm,  thus  defined,  is  ob¬ 
viously  at  the  base  of  all  life,  and  none 
of  these  specialists  has  much  difficulty 
in  finding  illustrations  of  its  operation 
whether  his  field  is  the  action  of  the  hu¬ 
man  heart,  the  ups  and  downs  of  the 
stock  exchange,  or  the  psychic  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  religious  mystics.  All  Dr. 
Laignel-Lavastine’s  contributors  arc  evi¬ 
dently  capable  and  responsible  scholars 
(it  is  unfortunate  that  we  arc  given  no 
information  about  them),  but  now  and 
then  one  of  them  forces  the  note  a  litdc 
in  his  effort  to  establish  the  governance 
of  rhythm  in  his  particular  field,  and 
some  of  the  “laws”  which  these  gentle¬ 
men  believe  they  are  on  the  brink  of  dis¬ 
covering  seem  a  little  dubious.  But  the 
book  is  rich  in  fascinating  and  usually 
plausible  conjecture.  Thus  Dr.  Laigncl- 
Lavastinc  himself  declares — and  quotes 
the  author  of  the  Book  of  Job  in  support 
of  his  declaration — that  the  majority  of 
deaths  occur  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
night.  There  may  be  a  good  reason  for 
this.  The  laws  of  nature,  like  the  laws 
of  men,  appear  to  grow  in  number  and 


complexity  as  the  race  grows  older. — 
H.  K.  L. 

^  Jean  Piaget.  La  psychologic  de  Vin- 
telligence.  Paris.  Armand  Colin.  1947. 
212  pages.  80  fr. — We  had  occasion  re¬ 
cently  to  report  here  on  a  book  that  had 
appeared  in  this  same  series  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  organic  chemistry  and  we  were 
very  favorably  impressed.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly  we  can  not  say  the  same  for  M.  Pia¬ 
get’s  work,  primarily  as  a  result  of  its 
halting,  obscure  style  which  confuses  the 
rather  abstract  reasoning  inherent  to  the 
subject  matter.  The  author  has  evidently 
gathered  a  scries  of  “lectures”  he  gave  at 
the  College  de  France  in  1942  and  rc- 
edited  them.  His  extensive  knowledge 
of  the  psychology  of  infants  and  children 
seems  at  times  to  lead  him  into  precari¬ 
ous  assumptions  in  which  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  “experience”  and 
“intelligence”  becomes  very  indistinct. 

If  this  book  were  written  in  the  lucid 
style  we  have  come  to  expect  from 
French  scientific  authors  it  could  be  said 
to  contain  in  easily  accessible  form  a 
large  store  of  information  which  could 
otherwise  be  obtained  only  by  reading 
a  large  number  of  less  popularly  pre¬ 
sented  articles  and  books. — Pieter  H. 
Kollewijn.  Berkeley,  California. 


The  Russian  Review,  edited  by  Profes¬ 
sor  Dimitri  von  Mohrenschildt  of  Dart¬ 
mouth  College  and  published  from  215 
West  23d  Street,  New  York  11,  is  now 
issued  quarterly  instead  of  twice  a  year 
as  hitherto.  Its  new  subscription  price 
is  $4  a  year. 

“On  November  15,  [1948],  the  people 
of  Burma  presented  to  the  people  of 
America  for  deposit  in  the  Library  of 
Congress  a  collection  of  Burmese  classi¬ 
cal  and  modern  literature  including  nu¬ 
merous  volumes  of  Hinayana  Buddhist 
scriptures,  the  Tripita\a.  .  .  .  The  pre¬ 
sentation  was  made  formally  by  the  All 
Burma  Maha  Sangha  Council  and  the 
Buddha  Thathananuggaha  Athin,  two 
of  the  most  influential  Buddhist  organi¬ 


zations  in  Burma,  at  a  colorful  and  im¬ 
pressive  ceremony  held  at  the  famous 
Buddhist  shrine,  the  Shwedogon  Pagoda 
in  Rangoon.” — From  the  Library  of 
Congress  Information  Bulletin. 

Gaceta  del  Libro  for  March-April 
1948  lists  the  50  best  Argentine  books 
of  1947,  as  chosen  for  the  Camara  del 
Libro  by  a  jury  consisting  of  the  artist 
Alejandro  Sirio,  the  art  critic  Julio  Payro, 
and  the  poet  Francisco  Luis  Bernardez. 
Although  approximately  half  the  list  are 
translated  from  other  languages,  the  na¬ 
tive  representation  is  considerable  and 
creditable.  Judging  by  the  make-up  of 
the  jury,  these  awards  are  made  to  hand¬ 
some  books  rather  than  to  great  manu¬ 
scripts. 


Books  in  Spanish 

(For  other  Booths  in  Spanish,  see  "Head-Liners”) 


^  Harold  A.  Bicrck,  Jr.  Vida  publica 
de  Don  Pedro  Gual.  Leopoldo  Lan- 
daeta,  tr.  Caracas.  Ministcrio  dc  Educa- 
cion  Nacional.  1947.  599  pages. — This 
University  of  California  doctoral  disser¬ 
tation  records  the  useful  life  of  the  Vene¬ 
zuelan  statesman  and  diplomat  who  in 
the  earlier  years  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  so  honestly,  bravely,  and  efficiently 
served  the  Liberator  and  his  country  in 
Europe  and  at  home.  Britain  and  France 
intrigued  endlessly  against  Spain  and 
the  new  American  countries,  and  even 
the  skirts  of  the  United  States  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  arc  not  entirely  clean.  The  South 
American  diplomats  were  not  allowed  in 
Europe  the  rank  that  was  due  them,  and 
Pan  Americanism  was  handicapped  at 
home  by  regional  caciquism,  which 
played  into  the  hands  of  European 
Machtpolitil(. 

Throughout  his  long  life  ( 1783-1862) 
Don  Pedro  Gual  labored  tirelessly  for 
the  good  of  his  country  and  for  ^uth 
American  unity,  undeterred  by  exile,  im¬ 
prisonment,  and  financial  loss.  He  abso¬ 
lutely  refused  to  compromise  with  what 
seemed  to  him  dishonesty,  and  his  clarity 
of  vision  earned  him  a  high  place  in  the 
esteem  of  his  contemporaries,  along  with 
his  generous  leader  Bolivar.  If  all  Ameri¬ 
can  statesmen,  South  and  North,  were 
inspired  today  by  the  vision  of  a  United 
America  which  moved  these  two  great 
leaders,  it  would  be  better  for  all  of  us. 
— John  F.  C.  Green.  McKeesport,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

**  Eduardo  Jorge  Bosco.  El  gaucho  a 
travis  de  los  testimonios  extranjeros, 
1773-1870.  Buenos  Aires.  Emcce.  1947. 
100  pages. — ^To  the  literature,  the  drama, 
and  the  art  of  the  gaucho  a  further  addi¬ 
tion  is  made  by  this  slender  volume  of 
excerpts  from  the  writings  of  foreign 
travelers  to  Argentina  and  Uruguay  who 
have  sketched  this  distant  counterpart 


of  the  cowboy  with  greater  understand¬ 
ing  and  less  of  the  excessive  idealization 
of  which  he  has  often  been  victim.  Here 
the  gaucho  emerges  as  the  hunter  of 
wild  cattle  who  came  into  existence  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  half  of  the.  18th  century; 
whose  sufxrlative  skill  as  a  horseman 
caused  him  to  be  drafted  later  into  the 
Argentine  wars  of  independence;  who 
bore  much  of  the  burden  of  developing 
the  basic  industries  of  stock-raising, 
leather,  and  transportation;  and  whose 
life  ended  somewhere  around  1875  in 
the  social  conflict  of  rural  and  urban 
society. — Gaston  Litton.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

**  P.  Mariano  Cuevas.  El  Libertador. 

Documentos  selectos  de  Don  Agus- 
tin  de  Iturbide.  Mexico.  Patria,  1947. 
483  pages,  large  folio.  6  plates. — For 
many  years  Father  Mariano  Cuevas  has 
been  studying  the  history  of  his  Church 
and  his  country.  His  historical  writings, 
the  product  of  industry,  intelligence,  and 
devotion,  are  very  valuable.  But  com¬ 
plete  objectivity  would  be  too  much  to 
expect  from  a  man  who  feels  as  keenly 
as  Father  Cuevas  does.  This  selection 
from  the  writings,  proclamations,  letters 
of  the  meteoric  soldier-politician  whose 
Plan  of  Iguala  was  one  of  the  shrewdest 
and  perhaps  one  of  the  most  influential 
public  documents  of  modern  times,  who 
for  ten  months  was  Emperor  of  Mexico, 
and  who  was  shot  for  treason,  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  years  of  earnest  labor,  and  is  use¬ 
ful. 

The  biography  of  Iturbide  which  pre¬ 
cedes  and  follows  it  is  undiluted  eulogy. 
Iturbide  had  at  least  as  many  faults  as 
virtues,  and  the  violent  manhandling 
which  he  has  suffered  from  some  his¬ 
torians,  Latin  American  and  other,  is 
not  due  entirely  or  even  mainly,  as 
Father  Cuevas  declares,  to  the  fact  that 
he  honesdy  preferred  the  monarchial  to 
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the  republican  form  of  government.  He 
turned  his  coat  too  often  to  be  listed  with 
the  Bolivars  and  the  Washingtons.  It  is 
possible  that  his  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  Mexican  independence  was 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  leader.  If 
so,  it  was  due  rather  to  his  cleverness 
than  to  his  spodess  patriotism.  He  had 
talent  and  courage.  But  he  doesn’t  look 
quite  right  on  a  lofty  pedestal. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  im¬ 
pressive  appearance  of  the  big  volume. 
Handsomely  printed,  with  a  striking  use 
of  red  and  black  lettering  on  the  semi¬ 
stiff  cover,  lavishly  illustrated,  it  is  a 
worthy  monument  to  an  important  his¬ 
torical  character.  But  since  so  much  la¬ 
bor  was  spent  on  it,  it  would  have  been 
well  to  make  all  this  material  easily  avail¬ 
able  by  adding  an  alphabetical  index. — 
H.  K.L. 

^  Manuel  Jose  Forero.  Didlogos  de  la 
historia  colombiana.  Bogota.  Volun- 
tad.  1946.  172  pages. — These  fourteen 
brief  conversations  between  an  Andalu¬ 
sian  and  a  Castilian  are  the  fruit  of  two 
devotions:  the  author’s  love  of  his  native 
South  America  and  his  love  of  Spain  and 
wide  acquaintance  with  the  Spanish  lit¬ 
erature  of  the  Golden  Age.  The  result  is 
fairness  and  understanding  in  describing 
the  Spanish  conquest. 

If  the  conquest  was  destructive,  the 
colonization  was  conservative.  The  value 
of  the  discovery  of  the  New  World  was 
not  immediately  apparent,  a  fact  which, 
says  the  author,  diminishes  the  Royal  in¬ 
gratitude  toward  Columbus.  He  quotes 
Tirso  de  Molina  to  the  effect  that  one 
Spaniard  was  equal  to  three  thousand 
natives  and  Sepulveda’s  saying  that  a 
native  was  as  inferior  to  a  Spaniard  as 
a  child  to  an  adult  or  a  woman  to  a  man; 
but  he  pays  a  well  deserved  tribute  to 
the  champions  of  the  natives:  Las  Casas, 
Vitoria,  Fray  Bernardino  de  Minaya  and 
Fray  Pedro  Simon.  The  remains  of  the 
primitive  language  supply  some  inter¬ 
esting  pages.  This  is  described  as  the 
first  volume,  and  further  dialogues  will 
perhaps  provide  details  as  to  the  effects 
of  the  Spanish  religion,  property  rights. 


architecture,  and  literature  in  the  New 
World. — Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell.  Victoria, 

B.  C.,  Canada. 

^  Leyes  de  reforma.  Gobiernos  de 

Comonfort  y  fudrez  (185&-186S). 
Martin  Luis  Guzman,  ed.  Mexico.  Em- 
presas  Editoriales  (Berkeley.  Cibola, 
2401  Ellsworth).  1947.  267  pages.  $1.34 
u.s. — With  the  flight  of  Santa  Ana,  Mex¬ 
ico  was  enabled  to  enter  an  era  of  legal 
constitutionalism  and  to  organize  a  pro¬ 
gressive  government.  Reaction  resorted 
in  vain  to  all  available  forces  of  retarda¬ 
tion,  including  foreign  invasion.  Of  174 
laws  and  supreme  decrees  and  orders 
from  March  1856  to  May  1881,  compris¬ 
ing  the  Reform  Code,  48  were  produced 
by  the  Comonfort  government,  126  by 
the  administration  of  Juarez.  The  United 
States  of  America,  with  her  long  experi¬ 
ence  in  constitutional  government,  sup¬ 
plied  the  most  influential  model.  The 
series  El  liberalismo  mexicano  en  pen- 
samiento  y  en  accion,  of  which  this  is  a 
number,  is  a  splendid  record  of  the 
achievement. — fohn  F.  C.  Green.  Mc¬ 
Keesport,  Pennsylvania. 

^  Coleccion  Marcha  de  los  heroes. 

Emilio  Villalba  Welsh.  Pristoneros 
de  los  hielos  (Nansen).  143  pages.— 
Bernardo  Metz.  Atila,  rey  de  los  Hunos. 
141  pages. — Emilio  Villalba  Welsh. 
Alambres  mdgicos  ( S.  F.  B.  Morse).  142 
pages. — Alfredo  Varela.  Giiemes  y  la 
Guerra  de  los  Gauchos.  143  pages. — 
Luis  Ordaz.  fac\  London,  el  rey  de  los 
vagabundos.  143  pages. — Clemente  Ci- 
morra.  Alejandro  Nevs\i.  141  pages. — 
Buenos  Aires.  Abril  (Distribuidores: 

C.  1.  D.  L.  A.).  1945. — This  series  of 
mildly  novelized  biographies  for  youth 
are  nicely  written,  pleasantly  illustrated, 
and  well  printed.  They  follow  the  ortho¬ 
dox  large  biographies  carefully,  they  arc 
couched  in  clean,  grammatical,  conven¬ 
tional  language;  they  will  thrill  the 
twelve-year-olds,  and  the  most  blase 
grown-ups  of  us  could  read  them,  not 
with  enthusiasm,  perhaps,  but  with 
profit  as  far  as  the  salient  facts  arc  con¬ 
cerned. 
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Besides  the  six  listed  above,  the  series 
includes,  or  will  include,  Richard  of  the 
Lion  Heart,  General  Sutter  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  Henry  M.  Stanley,  Lincoln,  Zola, 
Fouche,  Jose  Marti,  Biernardo  Montea- 
gudo,  Maxim  Gorki,  Molicre,  Cabeza  de 
Vaca,  and  Charlie  Chaplin.  A  catholic 
list  of  heroes,  and  one  to  be  approached 
with  respect.  There  are  no  nonentities 
here,  and  it  is  edifying  to  know  that 
young  Argentina  is  being  supplied  with 
wholesome  biographical  pabulum  like 
the  fascinating  Henty  books  on  which 
young  England  and  young  America 
have  thriven. — H.  K.  L. 

Ernesto  Morales.  Historia  de  Sel- 
El  verdadero  RobinsSn.  Buenos 
Aires.  Emecc.  1948. 70  pages.  $4.50  m-n. 
— South  America,  whose  own  seafaring 
literature  is  meager,  can  bask  in  the 
glory  of  two  of  the  most  famous  spots 
in  the  lore  of  the  sea:  Cape  Horn  and 
the  Islands  of  Juan  Fernandez.  Ernesto 
Morales  gives  here  an  account  of  Mas 
a  Tierra  and  the  numerous  castaways 
and  adventurers  in  its  romantic  history, 
especially  Alexander  Selkirk,  the  inspira¬ 
tion  for  Defoe’s  immortal  hero.  He  in¬ 
cludes  reflections  on  Robinsonaden  from 
his  own  story,  Una  aventura  en  el  At- 
Idntico  Sur.  He  is  also  author  of  La 
ciudad  encantada  de  la  Patagonia. — 
John  Hartsool^.  Temple  University. 

*  Jose  Toribio  Medina.  Vida  de  Er- 

cilia.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura 
Economica.  1948.  494  pages.  $14  m-n. 
— The  Fondo  de  Cultura  Economica, 
Mexico’s  distinguished  publishing  house, 
has  reissued  Jose  Toribio  Medina’s  life  of 
Ercilla  (which  first  appeared  in  1917) 
as  volume  6  of  the  Biblioteca  Ameri¬ 
cana.  The  eminent  contemporary  Chil¬ 
ean  historian  Ricardo  Donoso  has  writ¬ 
ten  for  this  edition  a  preface  entitled 
Medina,  biografo  de  Ercilla.  When  one 
views  in  retrospect  the  titles  of  the  first 
five  volumes  in  this  series:  Popul  Vuh, 
Vida  del  Almirante  don  Cristdbal  Col6n, 
Didlogo  sobre  la  historia  de  la  pintura 
en  Mexico,  Una  excursidn  a  los  indios 
ranqueles,  and  Poesias  completas  de  01- 


medo,  it  is  evident  that  the  aim  is  to 
distribute  the  volumes  evenly  so  that  all 
the  countries  of  Latin  America  may  be 
represented.  Like  all  the  volumes  in  this 
series,  the  latest  addition  is  well  printed 
and  stoudy  bound. — Ronald  Hilton. 
Stanford  University. 

^  Jose  C.  Valadcs.  Breve  historia  de  la 
guerra  con  los  Estados  Unidos. 
Mexico.  Patria.  1947.  xiv-(-220  pages. — 
In  an  attempt  to  soothe  the  inferiority 
complex  of  the  average  Mexican  think¬ 
ing  about  the  War  of  1847  against  the 
U.  S.,  Jose  Valades  provides  a  conden¬ 
sation  of  his  original  study  of  the  war’s 
political  and  economic  nature.  He  dis¬ 
claims  ambition  to  produce  a  scholarly 
work,  and  omits  footnotes  and  citation 
of  authorities.  The  result  is  an  eight 
chapter  study  of  twelve  years  of  struggle 
between  the  foresighted  and  efficient 
General  Winfield  Scott  backed  by  a  rich 
country  of  22,000,000  inhabitants  and 
the  superficial,  capricious,  careless  Santa 
Ana  who  could  not  control  his  7,000,000 
fellow  citizens  with  their  depleted  treas¬ 
ury. 

In  colorful  prose,  with  clean<ut  word 
pictures,  the  author  shows  how  weak¬ 
ness  and  bad  luck,  rather  than  political 
disunion,  brought  defeat  but  not  dis¬ 
honor  to  Mexico.  This  volume  should 
stir  the  patriotism  and  pride  of  the  Mexi¬ 
can  readers,  and  at  the  same  time  leave 
unwounded  the  most  sensitive  North 
American. — W.  K.  /. 

^  Melchor  Ocampo.  La  religidn,  la 
iglesia  y  el  clero.  Mexico.  Empresas 
Editoriales  (Berkeley.  Cibola,  2401  Ells¬ 
worth).  New  ed.,  1948.  236  pages.  $1.34 
u.s. — Ocampo  was  one  of  the  great  cre¬ 
ative  liberals  of  the  post-Santa  Ana-Jua- 
rez  era  in  Mexico.  He  confronted  the 
dead  weight  of  the  old  order  and  power¬ 
ful  clericalism  with  clear-sighted  hu¬ 
manism,  which  became  incorporated 
largely  in  the  famous  Juarez  constitu¬ 
tion.  That  struggle  has  influenced  Mexi¬ 
can  history  ever  since.  Mexico’s  social 
problems  have  not  all  been  solved,  but 
progress  has  been  achieved.  Ocampo  was 
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one  of  the  giants  of  those  days,  whose 
memory  deserves  to  remain  green. — 
John  F.  C.  Green.  McKeesport,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

^  Jose  Vizquez  Amaral.  Mexico.  Me¬ 
xico.  Costa-Amic.  1945.  225  pages. 
$4  m-n. — Mexico,  refuge  of  exiled  so¬ 
ciologists  from  Spain,  is  now  making  a 
sociological  study  of  itself,  as  in  this 
volume  of  “Datos  para  su  biografia,” 
subtided  Ensayo  socioldgico. 

The  unidentified  author  begins  by 
calling  his  country  the  most  complicated 
in  Latin  America.  As  a  test-tube  for 
Spanish  imperialism  and  the  home  of 
revolution,  it  has  been  surpassed  by  Rus¬ 
sia  only  because  Russia  is  far  from  the 
“capitalistic  heart  of  Europe.” 

Although  one  may  not  always  be  able 
to  follow  the  patriotic  author  from  prem¬ 
ise  to  conclusion,  the  23  chapters  discus¬ 
sing  the  “Mexican  type,”  Mexico’s  im¬ 
mortality,  its  unlucky  geography,  and  its 
educational  program,  make  chdlenging 
reading. — W.  K.  /. 

^  Homenaje  a  Antonio  Caso.  Mexico. 

Stylo.  1947.  317  pages. — This  beau¬ 
tifully  printed  volume  contains  a  num¬ 
ber  of  papers  and  articles  composed  in 
commemoration  of  the  great  Mexican 
thinker  and  teacher,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  death  in  1946,  and  jointly  edited  by 
the  Centro  de  Estudios  Filosoficos  and 
the  Departamento  de  Humanidades  of 
the  University  of  Mexico. 

With  the  exception  of  an  article  by 
E.  S.  Brightman  of  the  University  of 
Boston,  the  contributions  are  by  former 
pupils  and  colleagues  of  Antonio  Caso, 
all  testifying  to  the  existential  integrity 
and  the  p)ersonal  magnetism  of  a  phi¬ 
losopher  who  fulfilled  in  his  native  coun¬ 
try  a  function  similar  to  that  performed 
by  Bergson  in  France:  he  stemmed  the 
tide  of  materialism  and  positivism  and 
restored  metaphysics  to  its  legitimate 
place  in  the  hierarchy  of  philosophic  dis¬ 
ciplines.  For  Caso  as  for  Kierkegaard, 
says  Brightman,  the  final  alternative  was 
“desesperarse  o  creer.”  And  Oswaldo 
Robles  quotes  Caso’s  definition  of  phi¬ 


losophy:  “La  filosofia  es  la  teoria  de  la 
dicha,  de  la  felicidad,  de  la  beatitud. 
Saber  es  poco,  aunque  sea  algo.  Poder  es 
mucho,  aunque  no  sea  todo.  Ganar  la 
paz  ‘intus  et  foris,’  esto  es  todo.” — Kurt 
F.  Reinhardt.  Stanford  University. 

^  Alfonso  Reyes.  Entre  libros.  Mexico. 

Colegio  de  Mexico.  1948.  230  pages. 
— It  seems  fitting  that  Alfonso  Reyes, 
the  Mexican  diplomat  and  man  of  let¬ 
ters,  should  acknowledge  the  passage  of 
time — he  was  born  in  1889 — by  begin¬ 
ning  to  gather  in  accessible  volumes  the 
multifarious  product  of  his  active  literary 
life.  But  we  may  refuse  to  consider  this 
harvesting  process  as  proof  of  the  advent 
of  fall  and  the  end  of  productive  growth. 
The  present  collection  (the  third — un¬ 
less  we  missed  some)  contains  better 
than  a  hundred  reviews  and  notes  pub¬ 
lished  between  1912  and  1923  in  a  va¬ 
riety  of  literary  and  philological  journals 
of  Mexico  and — more  especially — Spain. 
There  is  something  on  Musset  and  Paul 
Meyer,  on  Alarcon  and  Calderon;  there 
is  something  on  a  hundred  different 
topics  suggested  by  the  reading  of  books 
or  the  assignment  of  reviews.  And  there 
is  no  red  thread  except  that  supplied  by 
Reyes’  distinedy  personal  style,  his  cath¬ 
olicity  of  interest,  and  the  somewhat 
stubborn  individualism  of  his  taste. — A. 
Gode-von  Aesch.  New  York  City. 

^  Alfonso  Reyes.  Letras  de  la  Nueva 

Espaha.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura 
Economica.  1948.  157  pages.  $6  m-n. — 
Alfonso  Reyes  has  compressed  into  this 
slight  volume  the  genuine  savour  of 
Mexican  letters.  It  has  four  pages  of 
bibliography  and  a  good  index.  The  first 
twenty  pages  deal  with  the  pre-Spanish 
literature,  followed  by  an  account  of  the 
invasion  of  Spanish  literature,  language 
and  learning,  the  foundation  of  the  first 
university  in  January  1553,  the  histori¬ 
ans,  Bernal  Diaz  del  Castillo,  the  Re- 
laciones  of  Cortes,  poetry  and  the  drama, 
with  the  great  figure  of  Ruiz  de  Alarcon, 
one  of  the  giants  of  the  Spanish  drama 
of  the  Golden  Age.  The  last  two  chap¬ 
ters  deal  with  the  condition  of  Mexican 
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letters  in  the  eighteenth  (and  early  nine¬ 
teenth)  century  and  the  poetess  Sor 
Juana  Ines  de  la  Cruz.  The  later  litera¬ 
ture  has  been  treated  in  another  volume 
of  this  series  (Tierra  Firme)  by  Julio 
Jimenez  Rueda.  Senor  Reyes  is  an  acute 
critic  and  a  delicate  poet,  and  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  two  have  combined  to  give 
us  a  volume  of  many-sided  interest  and 
considerable  charm. — Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell. 
Victoria,  B.  C.,  Canada. 

^  Ramon  del  Valle-Inclan.  Cara  de 
Plata.  150  pages.  $1.50  m-arg. — Id. 
Romance  de  lobos.  152  pages.  $1.50  m- 
arg. — M.  Menendez  y  Pelayo.  Historia 
de  la  poes'ia  argentina.  145  pages.  $2.25 
m-arg. — Azorin.  Con  Cervantes.  210 
pages.  $3.50  m-arg. — Alonso  de  Ercilla. 
La  Araucana.  164  pages.  $2.25  m-arg. 
— F.  A.  de  Guevara.  Menosprecio  de 
corte  y  alabanza  de  aldea.  150  pages. 
$2.25  m-arg. — Conde  de  Romanones. 
Dona  Marta  Cristina  de  Habsburgo  y 
Lorena.  166  pages.  $2.25  m-arg. — Carlos 
Vossler.  Escritores  y  poetas  de  Espana. 
162  pages.  $2.25  m-arg. — Buenos  Aires- 
Mexico.  Espasa-Calpe  Arg.  1946-47. — 
The  Espasa-Calpe  Argentina  Coleccidn 
Austral  is  one  of  the  distinguished  pub¬ 
lishing  achievements  of  our  time.  Its 
more  than  eight  hundred  handsome 
small  volumes — the  series  passed  the  800 
mark  at  the  beginning  of  1948,  but  we 
don’t  have  an  up-to-date  list — are  all 
standard  works,  the  majority  of  them 
Spanish  originals  but  a  respectable  mi¬ 
nority  translations  from  English,  French, 
German,  Latin  and  other  languages.  We 
are  proud  to  note  that  two  of  Booths 
Abroad’s  Contributing  Editors  are  rep¬ 
resented  in  this  International  Hall  of 
Fame — Fidelino  de  Figueiredo  by  La 
lucha  por  la  expresidn  and  Bajo  las  ce- 
nizas  del  tedio,  and  Rafael  Heliodoro 
Valle  by  Imaginacidn  de  Mexico. 

Since  the  majority  of  these  volumes 
are  between  one  and  two  hundred  pages 
in  length,  many  of  the  world’s  greatest 
books  could  not  be  included  in  a  series 
which  is  not  partial  to  digests  or  extracts. 
So  that  we  have  of  Dickens  and  of  Gott¬ 
fried  Keller  only  groups  of  short 


sketches.  It  was  easy  to  include  plays  and 
essays,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  name 
of  Unamuno  leads  all  the  rest  with  27 
volumes.  Azorm  is  runner-up  with  19, 
Pio  Baroja  is  here  16  times  and  Valle 
Inclan  14.  But  the  foreigners  are  not  for¬ 
gotten.  There  are  11  litde  Shakespeare 
volumes.  There  are  7  books  by  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Venezuelan  novelist-statesman 
Romulo  Gallegos,  6  by  Oscar  Wilde; 
and  there  were  .once  10  by  Chesterton, 
but  these  last  seem  to  be  no  longer  avail¬ 
able. 

We  have  before  us  only  a  group  is¬ 
sued  between  December  1946  and  No¬ 
vember  1947.  Don  Ramon’s  picturesque 
and  powerful  “comedias  barbaras”  Cara 
de  Plata  and  Romance  de  lobos  are 
printed  (with  no  comment  except  the 
biographical-bibliographical  note  which 
appears  on  the  jacket  of  every  book  in 
the  series)  in  a  brave  big  type  that  makes 
them  all  the  more  thrilling.  Menendez 
y  Pelayo ’s  Historia  de  la  poesia  argen¬ 
tina,  which  Argentines  quote  with  com¬ 
placency  when  it  is  enthusiastic  and 
with  some  irritation  when  it  isn’t,  but 
which  they  can’t  help  quoting,  is  hap¬ 
pily  here,  with  its  judicious  notes  and 
its  apt  citations.  Azorin’s  Con  Cervantes 
carries  29  warm  litde  papers  on  phases 
of  that  great  Spaniard’s  life  and  work, 
opening  with  the  beautiful  anecdote  La 
novia  de  Cervantes.  Ercilla’s  Lm  Arau¬ 
cana  is  here  in  the  skilful  modern  ver¬ 
sion  of  Antonio  de  Undurrago,  with  a 
critical  introduction  by  the  same.  Fray 
Antonio  de  Guevara’s  Menosprecio  de 
corte  y  alabanza  de  aldea  has  faded  in 
three  hundred  years,  but  it  hasn’t  lost  its 
perfume,  especially  as  the  editor  has  re¬ 
tained  the  orthography  of  the  1539  edi¬ 
tion — perfeedy  easy  to  read,  and  charm¬ 
ing.  The  fine  old  Conde  de  Romanones’ 
gallant  and  generous  litde  biography  of 
poor  Queen  Maria  Cristina,  wife  of  one 
King  Alfonso  and  mother  of  another, 
who  did  penance  for  the  loss  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  colonies  during  her  regency  by  clos¬ 
ing  her  piano  forever  though  she  loved 
it  passionately,  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
pressive  items  here.  And  Karl  Vossler’s 
affectionate  Escritores  y  poetas  de  Es- 
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pana  still  reads  thrillingly  from  the  very 
start.  (That  first  sentence,  if  you  have 
by  any  chance  forgotten,  runs:  “Las 
grandes  obras  literarias  de  los  espanoles 
tienen  su  origen  en  una  concepcion  de 
los  valores  humanos  distinta  a  la  de  la 
Divina  Comedia  de  Dante,  del  Hamlet 
de  Shakespeare  o  del  Fausto  de  Goethe.” 
If  you  don’t  remember  what  the  differ¬ 
ence  is,  buy  Volume  771  of  the  Coleccidn 
Austral  and  refresh  your  memory.) — 
R.  T.  H. 

^  Valentin  Andres  Alvarez.  jTararl! 

Pirn,  Pam,  Pum.  Sentimental  Danc¬ 
ing.  Madrid.  Aguilar.  1948.  468  pages. 
32  mo. — This  writer  has  a  touch  as  deli¬ 
cate  and  whimsical  as  the  first  warm 
winds  of  spring.  He  freely  admits  his 
inconstant,  mercurial  temperament  in 
the  autobiographical  preface  and  in  Sen¬ 
timental  Dancing,  a  short  novel  of  his 
playboy,  but  not  unprofitable,  days  in 
Paris.  The  two  hilariously  mad  farces 
pose  the  problems  of  who  is  crazy  and 
who  is  sane,  and  the  extent  to  which 
our  estimate  of  personality  is  based  on 
comparison.  Mixed  with  all  the  delight¬ 
ful  nonsense  is  many  a  shining  grain  of 
sense. — B.  G.  D. 

^  Jose  Berti.  Espejismo  de  la  selva. 

Caracas.  Fragua.  1947.  257  pages. — 
This  author,  having  published  short 
stories  as  a  university  student,  quit  lit¬ 
erature  to  seek  gold  and  rubber  in  Gua- 
yana.  Now,  after  a  silence  of  30  years, 
he  publishes  a  novel  of  the  rubber  in¬ 
dustry.  Whether  he  goes  on  to  give  fic¬ 
tional  treatment  to  gold  seekers  depends, 
he  declares,  on  the  reception  of  this  story. 
He  need  have  no  fears. 

While  the  action  is  slowed  by  epi¬ 
sodes  and  local-color  digressions,  it  does 
have  a  fictional  sweep,  bringing  to  life 
the  easy-going  Eduardo  whom  the  selva 
makes  into  a  man  and  then  destroys 
when  he  overstays  his  contracted  period 
there  (“like  so  many  others,”  adds  the 
author). 

The  plot  isn’t  much.  A  poor  boy  loves 
a  rich  rubber  baron’s  daughter  and  goes 
to  the  jungles  to  make  good.  Crooked 


partners  and  vulgar  women  keep  him 
poor  and  he  finally  dies,  whereupon  the 
girl  back  home  succumbs  to  tubercu¬ 
losis.  But  the  humor,  the  thumbnail 
sketches  of  people  and  places  of  the 
jungle,  make  us  look  forward  to  another 
novel  by  an  author  who  undeniably 
knows  what  he  is  writing  about. — 
W.  K.  J. 

^  Gaston  Figueira.  Tierra  de  gracia  y 
claridad.  Montevideo.  Gaceta  Co- 
mercial.  1948.  50  pages. — Gaston  Fi¬ 
gueira  needs  no  introduction  to  anyone 
who  is  interested  in  Spanish  America; 
as  literary  critic  in  his  vivid,  alert,  and 
penetrating  study,  Juan  Ramdn  Ji- 
menez:  poeta  de  lo  inejable;  as  the  au¬ 
thor  of  a  number  of  thin  volumes  of 
highly  finished  verses  in  many  meters; 
and  as  Spanish  American  translator  of 
T.  S.  Eliot,  he  has  made  his  mark  in  the 
whole  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Tierra  de  gracia  y  claridad,  designed 
for  children  beginning  to  read,  contains 
the  story  of  an  Italian  family  recendy 
arrived  in  Uruguay,  of  their  adjustment 
to  life  in  the  New  World,  and  of  the 
privileges  they  enjoy  and  appreciate. 
The  numerous  illustrations,  most  of 
which  are  full  page,  are  very  good.  There 
are  several  poems,  among  them  one  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Jose  Artigas,  the  George  Wash¬ 
ington  of  Uruguay. 

Although  written  for  children  who 
learn  their  first  letters  in  the  language 
of  Cervantes,  Tierra  de  gracia  y  claridad 
will  be  interesting  to  those  studying  the 
most  effective  methods  of  teaching  be¬ 
ginners  to  read  Spanish;  furthermore, 
it  will  be  profitable  to  elementary  Span¬ 
ish  classes  learning  to  read  a  second  lan¬ 
guage. — Edna  Lue  Furness.  University 
of  Wyoming. 

^  Manuel  Galvez.  La  ciudad  pintado 
de  rojo.  Buenos  Aires.  Instituto  Pan- 
Americano  de  Cultura.  1948.  285  pages. 
$10  m-n. — The  clear  strong  style  of 
Senor  Galvez’  prose  is  a  pleasure  to  read, 
even  in  a  book  which  on  other  accounts 
might  appeal  chiefly  to  the  Argentine 
reader.  In  this  historical  novel  of  Buenos 
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Aires  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  destinies 
of  a  doctor’s  family  are  intertwined  with 
the  action  of  well-known  personages  of 
that  period.  We  are  informed  on  the 
cover  that  it  is  a  true  novel  and  a  book 
which  makes  readers  laugh  and  cry,  but 
the  interest  of  the  characters  and  the  plot 
is  only  intermittent  and  the  emotion 
does  not  impose  itself.  For  most  foreign¬ 
ers  probably  the  charm  of  the  style  will 
not  extend  to  the  persons  or  the  story. 
“My  object,”  says  the  author,  “has  been 
to  paint  men  and  women,  to  show  their 
passions  and  to  describe  an  epoch  of 
much  color.” — Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell.  Vic¬ 
toria,  B.  C.,  Canada. 

Ansclmo  Suarez  y  Romero.  Fran¬ 
cisco,  el  ingenio  o  las  delicias  del 
campo.  Mario  Cabrera  Saqui,  cd.  La 
Habana.  Ministerio  de  Educacion.  1947. 
201  pages. — Written  in  1838  in  protest 
against  slavery  in  Cuba  but  not  pub¬ 
lished  until  1880  (New  York),  this 
novel  as  a  literary  work  scarcely  merits 
consideration.  Whereas  the  idealized 
love  of  the  two  slaves  (Francisco  and 
Eterotca)  resurrects  the  sentimentality 
of  Bernardin  dc  Saint-Pierre’s  Paul  and 
Virginia,  the  realistic  portrayal  of  the 
master  and  overseers  as  sadistic  brutes 
provides  interesting  analogies  with 
Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.  But  in  spite  of  its 
psychological  simplicity  and  naive  tech¬ 
nique,  Francisco  is  still  important  as  a 
sociological  and  linguistic  document. — 
Boyd  G.  Carter.  University  of  Nebraska. 

**  Luis  Toro  Ramallo.  faguares.  San¬ 
tiago.  Zig-Zag.  1946.  152  pages. — 
This  little  collection  of  stories  is  an  im¬ 
portant  addition  to  the  literature  of  His¬ 
panic  America  whose  setting  is  the 
jungle  and  whose  contents  dramatize  the 
friendly  and  hostile  contacts  of  animals 
with  each  other  or  with  man,  the  Palo 
Andador,  symbol  chosen  by  this  author 
to  convey  the  impression  men  probably 
make  on  animals.  Although  less  delicate 
in  intimate  shadings  and  psychological 
projection  than  Quiroga’s  Cuentos  de  la 
selva,  these  stories  (whose  setting  is  Bo¬ 
livia)  convey  a  distinctive  thrill  of  primi¬ 


tive  terror  deriving  from  the  ever  present 
jaguar,  rugged  individualist  of  the 
jungle  and  primum  mobile  of  each  story. 
The  author’s  technique  of  analyzing  and 
expressing  the  probable  emotions  of  the 
jaguar  is  particularly  worthy  of  note. — 
Boyd  G.  Carter.  University  of  Nebraska. 

^  Jose  Basileo  Acuna.  Quetzalcoatl. 

San  Jose.  Trejos.  1947.  167  pages. — 
At  the  beginning  the  reader  is  warned 
this  is  not  a  story,  a  legend,  or  historical 
document,  but  a  3,500-linc  sacred  poem, 
product  of  the  author’s  fantasy  and  part 
of  his  soul.  The  opening  scene  takes 
place  in  infinite  space,  with  mist  as  the 
only  scenery.  It  seems  too  bad  that  the 
poem  cannot  be  adapted  to  the  stage,  but 
a  director  would  balk  at  such  stage  di¬ 
rections  as:  “The  souls  fight  against 
leaving  their  bodies,  which  have  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  gigantic  fish  and  which 
move  with  the  pulsation  of  life.”  Danc¬ 
ers  would  love  to  work  on  the  chore¬ 
ography  scattered  through  the  pages, 
and  perhaps  a  Mexican  film  company 
could  bring  it  to  life. 

Quetzalcoatl  describes  the  five  periods 
of  creation  and  the  life  and  death  of  the 
Mexican  legendary  character.  The  verse 
shows  poetic  spirit,  and  the  variety  of 
meter  is  pleasing. — W.  K.  /. 

M  Stella  Corvaldn.  Rostros  del  mar. 

Montevideo.  Gaceta  Comercial. 
1947.  83  pages. — This  attractive  young 
poet  of  the  sea  has  been  around.  Her 
first  volume  was  printed  in  Buenos  Aires 
in  1940.  Then  came  three  books  with  a 
Chilean  imprint,  and  now  one  from 
Uruguay,  with  a  sixth  volume  promised 
from  Valencia,  Spain. 

Like  all  good  Chileans,  Srta.  CorvaHn 
loves  the  sea.  In  the  33  poems  which 
make  up  her  first  section,  Chile  is  men¬ 
tioned  only  once.  But  in  the  second  sec¬ 
tion,  Collar  de  playas,  there  are  poetic 
descriptions  of  Chilean  beaches  from 
Salinas  to  Concon.  Then  come  Acuarelas 
de  la  playa,  of  which  La  senorita  gaviota 
se  bana  en  el  mar  is  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful. 

Fifty-six  poems  about  the  ocean  might 
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prove  monotonous,  but  Srta.  Corvalan 
has  shown  her  poetic  insight  and  skill 
in  providing  as  much  variety  as  the 
changing  Pacific  itself. — IV.  K.  /. 

^  Alberto  Quiroz.  Jubilo  del  no.  Me¬ 
xico.  Ediciones  Hispanoamericanas. 
1947. 96  pages. — Having  made  his  repu¬ 
tation  as  critic,  novelist,  and  writer  of 
plays,  Senor  Quiroz  was  persuaded  by 
the  tertvdia  with  which  he  gathers  that 
as  the  only  poeta  dtafano  in  Mexico  he 
should  publish  his  verses.  This  volume, 
with  a  prologue  by  Efren  Hernandez, 
another  of  the  coterie,  is  the  result.  It 
lacks  the  picaresque  humor  of  his  S6s- 
tenes  Trucha,  but  the  verses  do  have  the 
claridad  inacabablemente  which  he  of¬ 
fers  in  place  of  the  obscurity  that  passes 
with  many  writers  for  artistry.  And  his 
verses  are  undeniably  poetic. 

Interesting  is  a  comparison  of  the 
verses  in  the  first  half,  which  he  wrote 
in  1936  and  1937,  and  the  second  half, 
most  of  them  dated  1946.  The  first  are 
beautifully  and  simply  written  and 
usually  deal  with  love  or  nature.  The 
later  productions  arc  more  serious  and 
usually  have  a  patriotic  or  religious  fla¬ 
vor.  Examine  together,  for  instance,  the 
two  9th  of  September  poems.  The  earlier 
one  pictures  his  love  against  the  patriotic 
celebrations;  in  the  second.  La  Patria  is 
his  lovc.—W.  K.  /. 

^  Alfonso  Reyes.  Cortesta  (1909- 
1947).  Mexico.  Cultura.  1948.  337 
pages. — No  Moslem  mystic  has  a  pro- 
founder  reverence  for  the  written  word 
than  Don  Alfonso  Reyes.  Every  book 
or  paper  that  comes  into  his  possession, 
every  typed  or  scribbled  missive  that 
reaches  his  desk,  is  carefully  stored  away 
against  the  time  when  this  thrifty  stew¬ 
ard  of  intellectual  provender  ( hormiga- 
Alfonso,  chipmunk-Rcyes)  shall  find  the 
time  ripe  to  serve  it  or  some  product  of 
it  in  a  wise  and  witty  lecture,  a  periodical 
article,  or  a  book. 

Cortesta  is  one  of  the  subtlest  and 
nimblest  of  his  verse  collections.  These 
“occasional”  poems — the  French  and 
English  call  them  ""vers  de  sociSti"  and 


the  Americans  don’t  call  them  anything 
— are  not  all  Don  Alfonso’s  own.  But 
when  they  aren’t  jrom  him,  they  are  to 
him,  so  that  he  is  still  in  a  sense  their 
author.  These  whimsies  are  on  the  most 
varied  themes — z  visit,  the  mute  appeal 
of  an  autograph  album,  a  sleepless  night 
in  the  hills  above  Rio,  the  death  of  a 
dog  named  Bobby,  or  as  small  a  matter 
as  the  spelling  of  a  name.  Some  of  them 
are  in  French  or  Portuguese,  and  they 
carry  imposing  names — the  Henriquez 
Urena  brothers  and  their  sister;  Amado 
Nervo;  Luis  G.  Urbina;  Juana  de  Ibar- 
borou;  Eugenio  d’Ors;  Paul  Morand;  A. 
Hernandez-Cata;  Manuel  Bandeira; 
Carlos  Pellicer;  Jules  Romains.  Some  arc 
forced  and  fiattish,  but  a  few  are  jewels. 
Characteristic  is  Don  Alfonso’s  own 
Trdfico,  portraying  the  Latin- American 
traffic  cop,  and  concluding: 

.  . .  Revestido  de  barbas  profcticas, 
providencial  y  descado, 

Josue  da  el  paso  con  la  mano  izquierda, 
mientras  detiene  al  Sol  con  cl  cayado. 

One  trait  they  have  in  common.  They 
are  all  affectionate.  Mexico’s  most  distin¬ 
guished  writer  is  also  one  of  the  friendli¬ 
est  and  best-loved  of  all  Mexicans. — 
R.  T.  H. 

^  Antonio  Vdzquez  de  Espinosa. 

Compendio  y  descripcidn  de  las  In- 
dias  occidentales.  Transcribed  from  the 
original  manuscript  by  Charles  Upson 
Clark.  Washington,  D.  C.  Smithsonian 
Institution.  1948.  xii-4-801  pages,  large 
format. — Sent  to  Europe  by  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institution  in  1929-30  to  check 
on  unpublished  documents  concerning 
ancient  America,  that  learned  and  in¬ 
credibly  industrious  investigator  Dr. 
Charles  Upson  Clark  found  in  the  Bar- 
berini  Library  in  Rome  this  manuscript, 
accompanied  by  what  appears  to  be 
printer’s  proof  of  a  large  part  of  it.  Al¬ 
though  marked  “anonymous,”  it  has 
been  established  that  the  memoir  is  the 
work  of  the  famous  early  seventeenth 
century  Spanish  friar,  missionary,  and 
writer  Vazquez  de  Espinosa,  who 
worked  and  traveled  for  years  in  Central 
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and  South  America.  This  record  of  his 
experiences  and  observations  over  a 
large  part  of  the  hemisphere,  especially 
between  1612  and  1621,  is  fascinating 
reading  and  very  valuable,  even  though 
some  of  the  tall  tales  are  a  little  hard 
to  swallow.  The  Smithsonian  Institu¬ 
tion  published  Dr.  Clark’s  English  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Compendio  in  1942,  but  it 
was  not  found  possible  to  put  the  Span¬ 
ish  original  between  covers  till  this  year. 
-H.  K.  L. 

M.  Bassols  de  Climent.  Sintaxis  his- 

tdrica  de  la  lengua  latino.  Vol.  I. 
Barcelona.  Consejo  Superior  de  Investi- 
gaciones  Cientificas.  1945.  xxx  -j-  516 
pages. — A  veteran  Catalan  Latin  schol¬ 
ar  presents  here  a  detailed  synthesis  of 
investigations  in  Latin  syntax  which  will 
serve  admirably  to  orient  the  student  in 
that  field.  This  first  volume  deals  only 
with  gender,  number,  and  case;  the 
scope  of  the  entire  work  when  complet¬ 
ed  may  be  thus  surmised.  There  is  little 
attempt  to  criticize  the  sources  or  in¬ 
vestigations  drawn  upon,  since  appar- 
endy  the  purpose  is  chiefly  historic^. 

The  introduction  is  stimulating  and 
the  bibliography  (separate  and  in  foot¬ 
notes)  relatively  free  from  the  careless¬ 
ness  in  such  matters  which  usually  dis¬ 
figures  Spanish  works  of  scholarship. 
The  writing  throughout  is  clear  and  in¬ 
teresting;  grammar  is  not  a  dull  subject 
in  this  book.  Indexes  of  Greek  and  Italic 
words  should  be  added  to  those  of  the 
Latin  words  and  authors  cited;  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  this  will  be  done  in  the 
final  volume  at  least.  It  is  good  to  see  that 
Medieval  Latin,  so  important  in  the  light 
it  casts  on  the  history  of  Latin  syntax, 
is  not  neglected. — L.  R.  Lind.  University 
of  Kansas. 

*  Florentino  Ameghino.  La  antigue- 
dad  del  hombre  en  el  Plata.  2  vols. 
Buenos  Aires.  Intermundo.  1947.  447 
and  401  pages.  $36  m-n. — A  largely  un¬ 
known  aficionado  of  the  paleontology 
of  the  Pampa  region  carried  to  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  1878  his  collection  of  fos¬ 
sils  and  Indian  antiquities  and  won  the 


principal  prize.  The  offer  which  then 
came  to  sell  a  part  of  his  collection  was 
accepted  in  order  to  escape  from  a  life 
which  had  always  been  marked  with 
pecuniary  anxiety.  With  these  funds, 
and  the  public  recognition  which  had 
come  to  him,  Florentino  Ameghino  pre¬ 
pared  for  publication  his  most  serious 
work. 

It  was  issued  in  Paris  in  1880  and  was 
a  study  of  the  historic  and  prehistoric 
races  of  certain  regions  of  South  Ameri¬ 
ca,  particularly  his  own  Argentina.  The 
work  excited  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
(which,  incidentally,  has  not  subsided 
to  this  day),  and  made  him  a  world¬ 
wide  celebrity.  His  death,  in  1911,  in¬ 
stead  of  effacing  his  name  from  men’s 
memories,  seemed  to  be  only  the  stimu¬ 
lus  for  a  general  rereading  of  his  writ¬ 
ings  which  required  the  preparation  of 
definite  editions  of  his  collected  works 
and  reissues  of  single  items.  Several  gen¬ 
erations  have  required  editions  oi  The 
Antiquity  of  Man;  the  issue  under  re¬ 
view  gives  to  this  generation  a  reprint 
of  this  popular  and  masterly  work. — 
Gaston  Litton.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Misael  Banuelos  Garcia.  La  ciencia 
y  la  ticnica.  Valladolid.  Colegio 
Mayor  Universitario  de  Felipe  II.  1945- 
46.  84  pages. — ^This  volume  contains 
four  lectures  by  a  professor  of  Medicine 
or  Natural  Sciences  in  the  University  of 
Valladolid  to  the  students  of  that  uni¬ 
versity  on  the  following  themes:  pure 
science  and  the  philosophy  of  science; 
applied  science  and  technics;  applied 
science  and  industry;  science  and  tech¬ 
nology,  and  the  useful  arts.  These  lec¬ 
tures  represent  a  happy  pedagogical 
adaptation  of  a  few  great  truths  and 
noble  ideas.  The  author,  expert  in  sci¬ 
entific  investigation,  has  superior  men¬ 
tal  endowments  and  keen  discrimina¬ 
tion.  He  speaks  to  his  student  audience, 
in  tradition-bound  and  ultra-Catholic 
Spain,  with  great  freedom — however,  to 
be  sure,  with  skilful  discretion.  He 
makes  no  secret  of  his  disapproval  of 
the  anti-critical  glorification  of  the  past, 
although  he  is  speaking  in  an  atmos- 
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phcrc  saturated  with  monarchial  history, 
and  he  applauds  those  peoples  who  have 
developed  the  modern  sciences  and  have 
employed  them  in  making  life  more  liv¬ 
able. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  how  an  inde¬ 
pendent  and  courageous  spirit  is  able  to 
rise  above  the  restraints  which  enslave 
the  mediocre.  In  quoting  an  apt  phrase 
from  Rosenberg,  whose  trial  was  then 
in  progress  in  Nuremberg,  he  shows  no 
spirit  of  partisanship.  He  praises  the 
great  technical  achievements  of  foreign 
countries  which  are  not  persona  grata 
to  official  Spain,  such  as  Great  Britain 


and  Russia.  I  disagreed  with  him  only 
once  during  my  pleasant  perusal  of  his 
little  book.  That  was  when  he  unjustly 
belitded  historical  investigation  and  lit¬ 
erary  criticism.  This  breviary  of  scientific 
principles  deserves  a  more  careful  re- 
edition  because  the  present  edition  con¬ 
tains  many  typographical  errors. 

Final  conclusion:  Every  cloud  has  its 
silver  lining;  writing  under  censorship 
shows  one  how  to  use  liberty  discreetly. 
Our  schools  ought  to  teach  this  art 
against  the  day  when  it  may  stand  us  in 
good  stead. — Fideltno  de  Figueiredo. 
University  of  Sao  Paulo. 


Books  in  German 

(For  other  Booths  in  German,  see  "Head-Liners") 


^  Octave  Aubry.  Die  jranzosische 
Revolution.  I:  Die  Zertriimmerung 
des  Konigtums.  Hans  Kauders,  tr.  Er- 
lenbach-Ziirich.  Rentsch.  1948.  616 
pages.  19  Sw.  fr. — Octave  Aubry  died 
in  December  1946.  He  was  a  prolific 
historian  and  his  work  will  live,  not  only 
because  he  had  a  talent  for  collecting, 
presenting,  and  interpreting  informa¬ 
tion,  but  also  because  he  had  a  heart  and 
a  conscience.  The  French  original  of  this 
book  was  published  during  the  war. 
Aubry  wrote  it  with  a  heavy  heart;  but 
his  anguish  of  spirit,  so  far  from  han¬ 
dicapping  the  historian  and  the  literary 
artist,  gave  his  work  a  poignancy  and 
vividness  not  always  found  in  important 
historical  works. 

Octave  Aubry  is  a  little  unusual 
among  historians  of  the  Revolution,  in 
that  he  makes  every  effort  to  be  im¬ 
partial.  He  finds  no  Supermen  in  the 
period,  and  when  he  evaluates  its  dis¬ 
asters  he  is  apt  to  blame  circumstances  as 
much  as  individuals.  His  most  striking 
conclusion  is  that  the  success  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  wis¬ 
dom  or  devotion  of  the  popular  leaders, 
but  largely  to  the  incredible  blundering 


of  the  aristocrats.  The  Ancien  Regime 
did  not  wait  to  be  manoeuvered  out  of 
existence.  It  cut  its  own  throat. 

This  German  translation  reads  like  an 
original — a  very  readable  original. — 
H.K.  L. 

^  Friedrich  Meinicke.  1848  —  Fine 
Sdl{ularbetrachtung.  Berlin.  Blan- 
valet.  1948.  29  pages. — What  makes  this 
beautifully  edited  pamphlet  of  particular 
interest  is  that  the  eighty-five  year  old 
author  remembers  the  march  of  the  vic¬ 
torious  Imperial  (Prussian)  armies  in 
1871  after  the  “conquest”  of  France  and 
recalls  that  his  father  led  him  that  same 
day  to  the  graves  of  the  “heroes”  of  the 
1848  revolution.  At  that  time  these  dead 
were  •  symbols  of  a  foolhardy  group 
known  in  1871  as  socialists  rather  than 
as  communists. 

From  this  starting  point  Meinicke  fol¬ 
lows  clearly  not  so  much  the  history  of 
the  1848  uprising  as  the  gradual,  almost 
imperceptible  changes  in  himself  and  in 
untold  millions  of  others  in  the  middle 
classes  and  among  the  intellectuals  con¬ 
cerning  the  “foolhardiness”  of  the  revo¬ 
lutionists.  He  concludes  that  as  far  as 
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Germany  is  concerned,  the  1848  revolu¬ 
tion  took  place  too  early  and  that  1948 
is  obviously  too  late.  He  feels  that  the 
finis  Borussiae  of  1945  may  turn  out 
to  be  the  Finis  Germaniae  in  so  far  as  the 
creation  of  a  German  democracy  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Prussia’s  love  for  the  “Power 
State”  may  well  deliver  all  of  Germany 
into  the  hands  of  the  1948  super  “Power 
State”  which  ironically  calls  itself  So¬ 
cialistic.  Thus  the  communists  of  1848 
died  in  vain  because  they  were  idealists 
and  not  ideologists. — Pieter  H.  Kolle- 
(vijn.  Berkeley,  California. 

Alexander  von  Schelting.  Russland 

und  Europa  im  russischen  Ge- 
schichtsden\en.  Bern.  Francke.  1948. 
404  pages.  22.50  Sw.  fr. — The  tortuous 
ways  of  Russian  history  are  difficult 
enough  for  the  initiated;  and  when  an 
expert  deals  with  the  subject  as  glibly 
as  Von  Schelting,  the  general  reader  is 
not  likely  to  have  the  patience  to  go 
through  the  whole  work  line  by  line. 
Nevertheless,  the  author  is  able  to  trace 
the  development  of  Russian  politics  in  a 
fairly  direct  line,  even  spanning  the 
events  of  1917,  and  to  show  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  nineteenth  century  Russia  to 
twentieth  century  Russia.  Especially  fas¬ 
cinating  is  the  story  of  underground  ac¬ 
tivities  in  the  Czarist  regime. — L.  5.  T. 

Leopold  Schwarzschild.  Von  Krieg 

zu  Krieg.  Amsterdam.  Querido. 
1947.  492  pages. — Though  1947  stands 
on  the  title  page,  this  volume  was  evi¬ 
dently  finished  early  in  the  war  (copy¬ 
righted  in  1942)  as  a  warning  to  the 
Allies  not  to  make  the  same  mistakes  as 
in  the  years  1918  to  1939.  It  warns  them 
not  to  treat  Germany  leniently,  not  to 
place  any  trust  in  collective  security  or 
in  some  kind  of  new  League  of  Nations, 
and  not  to  think  that  there  is  any  con¬ 
nection  between  economics  and  social 
welfare  on  the  one  hand  and  peace  and 
security  on  the  other. 

The  sad  and  disillusioning  story  of 
the  interwar  years  is  told  as  a  drama  in 
five  acts.  Wcxxlrow  Wilson  is  ridiculed 
as  perfectionist,  zealot,  fanatic,  and  Mes¬ 


sianic  reformer.  Lloyd  George  “plunged 
head  over  heels  into  a  sea  of  the  most 
dangerous  demogogy  and  became  the 
herald  of  the  most  pernicious,  the  most 
astonishing,  and  the  most  abandoned  ap¬ 
peasement,”  because  he  favored  Ger¬ 
many’s  economic  recovery.  Correspond¬ 
ingly,  Clemenceau,  Poincare,  and  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  are  praised  extravagandy. 
Rathenau  was  a  pre-Nazi.  Helfferich  de¬ 
liberately  used  his.  financial  knowledge 
to  bring  about  the  chaos  of  inflation  in 
order  to  avoid  reparations  payments. 
Stresemann  was  an  ordinary  trickster. 
Locarno  was  “empty  paper,”  a  “gigantic 
hypnosis,”  a  term  with  which  the  author 
is  so  infatuated  that  he  repeats  it  nine 
times  within  three  pages. 

The  author  writes  with  the  facile  pen 
of  a  journalist.  His  book  is  lively,  often 
shrewd  and  interesting,  but  irritating. 
His  moralistic  preachings  and  nauseat¬ 
ing  repetitions  of  his  favorite  phrases 
are  repelling.  His  misrepresentations  of 
fact  and  unjustified  imputation  of  mo¬ 
tives  distort  the  truth.-AS/</«ey  B.  Fay. 
Harvard  University. 

^  Erbe  und  Zukunjt  des  Abendlandes. 

Bern.  Francke.  1948.  136  pages.  6.40 
Sw.  fr. — Eleven  prominent  Swiss  schol¬ 
ars  discuss  in  twelve  lectures,  original¬ 
ly  intended  for  the  Beromiinster  radio 
audience,  the  past,  present,  and  future 
oudook  of  Occidental  civilization. 
Against  the  background  of  expectations 
aroused  by  a  promising  tide  and  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  claim  that  the  series  deals  “with 
one  of  the  most  urgent  questions  of  the 
present,”  the  main  bulk  of  the  contribu¬ 
tions  appear  to  be  too  exclusively  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  history  and  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  past,  while  the  present  crisis 
in  Europe — which  could  well  be  a  per¬ 
manent  decline — is  merely  acknowl¬ 
edged  instead  of  being  thoroughly  an¬ 
alyzed,  or  even  adequately  discussed.  As 
to  the  future,  we  are  offered  the  vague 
hopefulness  of  non<ommittal  generali¬ 
ties. 

The  result  is  a  melancholy  although 
moving  evocation  of  “the  glory  that  was 
Europe.”  However,  there  is  stimulating 
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reasoning  and  competent  writing  in  the 
best  academic  tradition,  combined  with 
a  genuinely  liberal  outlook  and  a  proud 
belief  in  the  imperishable  values  of 
Christianity  and  Humanism. — E.  E. 
Noth.  New  York  City. 

W  K.  von  Neergard.  Untergang  im 
Rdativismus?  Zurich.  Artemis.  61 
pages. — The  author  is  a  physician  and 
speaks  of  the  ills  of  the  present  time  from 
the  point  of  view  of  health.  This  con¬ 
ception  of  health  is  not  merely  medical 
but  philosophical.  It  means  the  peaceful 
unfolding  of  all  our  faculties.  This  is 
not  p>ossible  without  a  conception  of  a 
life-unity  which  is  both  individual  and 
social.  It  is  destroyed  by  what  the  author 
calls  relativism:  different  and  clashing 
one-sided  perspectives  and  specializa¬ 
tions  which  take  the  place  of  a  sound 
organic  conception  concerning  the  inter¬ 
action  of  all  functions  in  an  individual 
and  social  whole  of  life. 

Coming  to  his  special  field  of  medi¬ 
cine,  von  Neergard  pleads  for  socialized 
medicine.  The  old  conception  of  medi¬ 
cine  was  one  of  specialists  who  merely 
considered  particular  organs  and  their 
sickness  and  cure.  The  new  conception, 
which  is  as  old  as  Hippocrates  of  Kos, 
sees  man  as  an  integral  part  of  his  nat¬ 
ural  and  social  environment  and  health 
as  a  viable  adjustment  to  those  condi¬ 
tions.  The  main  task  of  medicine  is  pre¬ 
ventive  and  social  and  should  not  be 
merely  a  job  for  sp>ecial  emergencies  car¬ 
ried  out  by  specialists  for  such  emergen¬ 
cies.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  medi¬ 
cal  profession  should  become  a  bureau¬ 
cratic  machine.  Specialists  and  special 
cases  have  their  legitimate  place  too,  but 
it  should  be  subordinated  to  a  broader 
philosophical  conception  of  social  re¬ 
sponsibility. — Gustav  Mueller.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Ludwig  Neundorfer.  Unser  Schicl(- 
sal.  Frankfurt  am  Main.  Knecht. 
1948.  180  pages. — Herr  Neundorfer  has 
the  advantage  of  looking  at  his  coun¬ 
try’s  destruction  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  sociologist  and  city  planner.  This 


enables  him  to  see  new  possibilities  in 
the  present  chaos,  to  recognize  that  the 
war  did  not  only  destroy  human  lives 
and  material  values,  it  also  swept  away 
slums  and  obsolete  social  conditions. 

After  a  short  analysis  of  the  social 
and  economic  development  of  the  last 
100  years  in  Germany,  the  author  takes 
stock  of  the  present  situation.  His  hope 
for  a  new  start  depends  on  whether  a 
nucleus  of  leadership  can  be  found  to 
take  the  initiative.  Cooperation  is  the 
key  word  for  the  necessary  intensified 
agricultural  methods,  the  decentraliza¬ 
tion  of  industries,  and  the  planned  hous¬ 
ing  integrated  with  the  new  economic 
system. 

The  appeal  of  the  book  is  increased 
by  its  clear  and  simple  style. — Adelheid 
G.  Ladewig.  Hamilton  College  Library, 
Clinton,  N.  Y. 

^  Martin  Heidegger.  Platons  Lehre 
von  der  Wahrheit.  Mit  einem  Brief 
iiber  den  Humanismus.  Bern.  Francke. 
1947. 119  pages.  7.50  Sw.  fr. — Heidegger 
is  one  of  the  finest  stylists  among  phi¬ 
losophers — so  much  so,  that  the  reader 
is  in  danger  of  being  enchanted  by  the 
beauty  of  it  and  forgetting  a  logical  criti¬ 
cism  which  is  no  respecter  of  esthetic 
charm. 

The  present  essay  was  forbidden  un¬ 
der  the  Hider  regime.  Now  we  hear  that 
the  Allied  occupation  authorities  have 
forbidden  Heidegger  to  publish  his 
books.  He  must  indeed  be  a  “world- 
danger,”  as  the  magazine  Philosophy 
and  Phaenomenological  Research  has 
put  it!  We  are  grateful  that  the  Swiss 
publisher  enables  us  to  have  a  look  at 
the  “world-danger.” 

The  essay  on  Plato  is  a  very  close  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  well  known  cave- 
story  in  the  Politeia,  which  is  given  in 
the  original  Greek  as  well  as  in  an  exact 
and  literal  translation.  It  is  curious  that 
before  Heidegger  nobody  took  the  trou¬ 
ble  to  inquire  into  the  literal  meaning 
of  the  Greek  aletheia,  which  means  an 
uncovering  of  what  is  hidden,  alias 
“truth.”  Heidegger’s  thesis  is  that  most 
interpretations  of  the  passage  have 
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missed  the  difference  between  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  soul  towards  truth  and  that 
which  is  uncovered,  which  is  being  itself. 

The  second  essay,  in  the  form  of  a 
letter,  is  a  philosophical  “apology” 
against  the  accusation  that  Heidegger’s 
fundamentalontologie  undermines  hu¬ 
manism. — Gustav  E.  Mueller.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma. 

Mario  Pensa.  Das  deutsche  Denizen. 
Walter  Meckaucr,  tr.  Zurich. 
Rentsch.  1948.  411  pages.  18  Sw.  fr. — 
Here  is  a  new  method  for  the  study  of 
the  psychology  of  {jeoples.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly,  the  interesting  book  defeats  its  pur¬ 
pose.  It  over-ambitiously  aims  at  finding 
a  valid  formula  for  a  given  national  men¬ 
tality,  at  establishing  a  common  denomi¬ 
nator  for  a  plurality  of  national  charac¬ 
teristics.  Pensa  endeavors  to  define  the 
essence  of  German  Geist  and  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  contributions  of  specifically 
German  Kultur  to  Occidental  civiliza¬ 
tion  by  dealing  exclusively  with  form 
and  structure  of  German  philosophy, 
deemed  representative  of  a  national  pat¬ 
tern.  This  limitation  results  in  arbitrary 
interpretation.  Scholarly  description  and 
competent  analysis  of  significant  philo¬ 
sophical  currents,  from  the  mystics  to 
Nietzsche,  go  to  waste  when  we  finally 
find  ourselves  confronted  with  the  fa¬ 
miliar  perplexity. 

The  author  falls  far  short  of  his  goal 
of  putting  the  results  of  his  investigation 
into  reliable  definitions.  He  is  reduced 
to  reaffirming  outworn  standard  state¬ 
ments  regarding  structural  defects  of 
the  German  Weltanschauung,  its  obses- 
I  sion  with  past  and  future,  engendering 
]  escape  from  the  present  reality;  over¬ 
emphasis  on  Werden  and  chaotic  dyna- 
nism;  reliance  on  a  dangerously  vague 
vivo  ergo  sum  as  opposed  to  the  cogito 
ergo  sum  generally  regarded  as  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  modern  Occidental  meta¬ 
physics. 

Walter  Mcckaucr’s  masterful  transla¬ 
tion  of  //  pensiero  tedesco,  and  the  con¬ 
genial  editing,  deserve  special  praise. — 
£.  E.  Noth.  New  York  City. 


^  J.  H.  W.  Rosteutscher.  Die  Wieder- 
kunjt  des  Dionysos.  Der  naturmy- 
stische  Irrationalismus  in  Deutschland. 
Bern.  Francke.  1947.  266  pages.  17.80 
Sw.  fr. — The  South  African  University 
of  Capetown  seems  well  on  the  way  to 
establishing  a  reputation  as  a  major  cen¬ 
ter  of  Germanistic  studies.  Reyburn- 
Hindcrks-Taylor’s  penetrating  mono¬ 
graph  Nietzsche  (Kempen-Niederrhein. 
TTiomas.  1947.  441  pages)  is  followed 
by  this  timely  volume,  dedicated  to  a 
historical  and  philosophical  investiga¬ 
tion  and  evaluation  of  one  of  the  central 
themes  of  Nietzsche’s  thought. 

Professor  Rosteutscher  traces  the  “re¬ 
turn  of  Dionysos,”  i.e.,  the  evolution 
of  irrationalism  as  a  religious  mythology, 
from  its  incipient  stages  in  Rousseau 
and  the  German  Storm  and  Stress, 
through  German  Classicism  and  Ro¬ 
manticism  (Goethe,  Holderlin,  Novalis, 
Schelling,  Heine,  Schopenhauer,  Wag¬ 
ner),  to  its  more  whole-hearted  devotees 
in  modern  and  contemporary  German 
thought  and  literature  (Bachofen, 
Nietzsche,  Freud,  Kiages,  Hauptmann, 
George,  Rilke,  Thomas  Mann).  The  au¬ 
thor  shows  the  positive  and  negative  im¬ 
plications  of  a  powerful  movement  that 
turns  from  Christian  theism  to  panthe¬ 
ism,  from  reason  to  irrational  will,  to 
culminate  in  the  deification  of  telluric 
forces  in  man,  history,  and  nature.  Mak¬ 
ing  use  of  Freud’s  own  conceptual  ar¬ 
senal,  he  points  out  the  dangers  inherent 
in  an  originally  wholesome  rebellion  of 
“blood”  and  instinct  against  the  all-too- 
abstract  rational  and  moral  norms  and 
values  of  the  western  tradition.  He  con¬ 
cludes  that,  contrary  to  the  irrationalist 
creed,  man  is  culturally  creative  only 
when  he  is  able  to  sublimate  unre¬ 
strained  natural  urges  and  to  cope  ra¬ 
tionally  with  cultural  taboos. 

The  chapters  of  Rosteutscher’s  book 
are  of  somewhat  unequal  value.  His  an¬ 
alysis  of  Goethe  and  Novalis  is  definitely 
lopsided,  and  the  analyses  of  contempo¬ 
rary  writers  are  too  sketchy.  The  author 
is  at  his  best  when  he  deds  with  prob¬ 
lems  of  a  striedy  speculative  nature. 
The  chief  value  of  his  book  lies  in  the 
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wealth  of  material  it  presents,  in  the  per¬ 
spectives  it  opens,  and  in  the  intellectual 
stimulus  it  provides. — Kurt  F.  Rein¬ 
hardt.  Stanford  University. 

^  Martin  Bodmer.  Fine  Bibliothef^ 
der  Weltliteratur.  Zurich.  Atlantis. 

1947.  168  pages. — An  important  work 
by  a  Swiss  book  collector,  on  world  lit¬ 
erature  and  book  collecting.  Herr  Bod¬ 
mer  covers  not  merely  the  technique  of 
book  collecting,  but  ail  its  broader  as¬ 
pects.  He  deals  with  the  idea  and  ele¬ 
ments  of  world  literature  and  analyzes 
its  structure  and  content  in  a  manner 
which  is  both  scholarly  and  readable.  In 
a  series  of  essays  he  gives  us  the  quin¬ 
tessence  of  the  literature  of  the  classical 
period,  the  Bible,  the  Middle  Ages,  etc., 
and  shows  how  it  has  been  mirrored  in 
the  old  prints  and  manuscripts.  The 
chapter  on  book  collecting  is  fascinat¬ 
ing.  Several  useful  appendixes  on  cata¬ 
loguing,  lists  of  old  prints,  and  the  like, 
are  included.  The  illustrations,  some  of 
which  arc  colored,  are  superior. 

The  book  appeals  both  to  the  specialist 
and  to  the  general  reader.  An  English 
translation  would  be  useful  and  probably 
successful.  —  Mary  Rose  Meirowitz. 
Stockholm,  Sweden. 

^  Paul  E.  H.  Liith.  Literatur  als  Ge- 
schichte.  Deutsche  Dxchtung  von 
1885  bis  1947.  Vol.  2.  Wiesbaden.  Limes. 

1948.  340  pages. — This  is  Volume  2  of 
the  work  noticed  by  this  reviewer  in  the 
Winter  1948  edition  of  Booths  Abroad. 
It  brings  the  history  of  German  litera¬ 
ture  from  the  beginnings  of  Expression¬ 
ism  to  the  post-war  books  of  1945-46. 

After  reading  this  second  part,  the 
judgment  of  the  whole  work  must  be 
made  considerably  severer  than  was  to 
be  expected  with  only  Part  1  available. 
Moreover,  in  the  meantime  a  diligent 
critic,  Paul  Rilla,  has  proved  that  Herr 
Liith  borrowed  liberally  from  the  work 
of  Socrgcl  without  giving  any  credit  to 
the  author  from  whom  he  took  not  only 
general  ideas  but  detailed  descriptions 
and  literary  verdicts. 


The  shortcomings  noted  in  the  first 
volume  reappear  more  obviously  here.  A 
number  of  very  minor  authors  arc  show¬ 
ered  with  undiscriminating  praise, 
whereas  more  important  ones,  like  Jo¬ 
seph  Roth  and  Ernst  Weiss,  arc  dealt 
with  in  a  few  commonplace  lines.  Herr 
Liith  devotes  disproportionate  space  to 
Alfred  Dbblin,  whom  he  considers  the 
most  remarkable  German  writer  of  to¬ 
day,  outshining  Thomas  and  Heinrich 
Mann  and  all  the  others. — F.  C.  Weis- 
kppj.  New  York  City. 

^  Fritz  Strich.  Der  Dichter  und  die 
Zeit.  Bern.  Francke.  1947. 394  pages. 
17.80  Sw.  fr. — A  collection  of  14  lec¬ 
tures  delivered  from  1929  to  1947.  The 
first  two  deal  with  general  subjects,  “the 
symbol  in  poetry”  and  “poetry  and  lan¬ 
guage,”  two  others  with  the  movement 
of  European  Baroque  and  German  Ro¬ 
manticism.  Six  of  the  lectures  had  been 
printed  previously  but  the  other  eight 
appear  here  for  the  first  time. 

The  scries  has  an  internal  unity;  Pro¬ 
fessor  Strich  of  the  University  of  Bern 
seeks  to  show  that  the  great  German 
writers  not  only  had  a  message  for  their 
own  times  but  that  in  their  works  pres¬ 
ent-day  Germany  can  and  must  find 
the  guidance  and  encouragement  that 
can  help  her  find  her  way  out  of  her 
present  troubles.  To  this  end  Strich  in¬ 
terprets  the  message  of  Lessing,  Goethe, 
Schiller,  Heine,  Holdcrlin,  Stiftcr,  Her¬ 
mann  Hesse,  Ricarda  Huch,  and  others. 
The  articles  arc  timely,  searching,  and 
enlightening. — J.  Malthaner.  University 
of  Oklahoma. 

^  Verboten  und  verbrannt.  Deutsche 
Literatur — 12  fahre  unterdruc\t. 
Richard  Drews  and  Alfred  Kantorowicz, 
cds.  Bcrlin/Miinchcn.  Ullstein  &  Kind- 
Icr.  1947.  215  pages. — In  compiling  this 
survey  of  literature  burned  and/or  ban¬ 
ished  by  the  Nazis,  the  editors  have  tried 
to  respond  to  an  urgent  demand  of  the 
German  reading  public.  Their  book, 
composed  of  small  samples,  lacks  dis¬ 
crimination  and  seems  to  be  rather  a 
work  of  chance  and  of  not  too  happy 
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improvisation.  The  samples  are  largely 
unrepresentative,  and  the  choice  of  au¬ 
thors  represented  by  samples  as  distinct 
from  those  merely  mentioned  in  a 
crowded  enumeration  is  arbitrary  with¬ 
out  being  original.  And  the  literary  judg¬ 
ments  bear  all  the  signs  of  that  dullness 
and  cheapness  characteristic  of  the  sec¬ 
ondary  school  “Leitfaden  der  Literatur” 
of  the  Wilhelminian  period. — F.  C. 
Wcisl{ppf.  New  York. 

^  Freddy  Ammann  -  Meuring.  Die 
Abenteuer  des  Kapitdn  Steei{boom. 
Zurich.  Artemis.  1948.  176  pages,  ill. 
6.50  Sw.  fr. — The  younger  citizens  of 
landlocked  Switzerland  are  doubtless 
finding  pleasure  and  inspiration  in  these 
amiable  and  mostly  plausible  tales  of 
high  adventure  on  the  four  seas.  The 
author  claims  to  have  manufactured 
them  from  records  of  sea  voyages  which 
he  found  in  old  Dutch  newspapers  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  They  are  not 
carefully  built  stories  with  a  well-direct¬ 
ed  kick  at  the  end  of  each,  but  naive 
and  rambling  narratives  which  would 
have  had  the  factual  Jeel  that  Daniel 
Defoe  knew  how  to  give  his  stories  if  it 
were  not  for  injudicious  heightening  of 
color  here  and  there,  and  for  such  slips 
as  the  information  that  Salt  Lake  City 
was  founded  by  the  Quakers.  There  are 
twelve  stories,  and  they  happen  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  Some  of  them, 
notably  Die  verlassene  Grube,  which 
tells  how  Captain  Steekboom,  who  for  a 
short  time  in  his  youth  helped  work 
a  gold  mine  in  Montana,  was  lost  for 
several  hours  in  the  bowels  of  his  mine, 
are  genuinely  gripping. — H.  K.  L. 

^  Ludwig  Aurbacher.  Die  Geschichte 
von  den  sieben  Schwaben.  Basel. 
Amerbach.  1947.  94  pages,  ill. — Those 
lovable  forbears  of  Tartarin  de  Tarascon, 
the  seven  Swabians  who  traveled  to  the 
Bodensee  to  kill  the  terrible  dragon, 
had  in  the  course  of  centuries  been  me- 
moralized  by  many  hands,  including 
those  of  Hans  Sachs,  Brentano  and  von 
Arnim,  and  the  Grimms;  but  it  was  the 
gentle  bachelor  Ludwig  Aurbacher, 


once  nearly  a  monk,  for  many  years  a 
schoolmaster,  and  always  a  genial  story¬ 
teller,  who  became  the  historian  laureate 
of  the  redoubtable  Seven.  The  edition  of 
1832,  illustrated  by  Aurbacher’s  young 
friend  Ludwig  Fellner,  who  became  a 
famous  historical  painter,  and  his  still 
younger  friend  Moritz  von  Schwind, 
one  of  the  most  whimsical  and  charm¬ 
ing  of  all  modern  artists,  is  the  basis 
for  this  little  volume,  which  is  provided 
with  a  neat  little  biographical  Nachwort, 
—R.  T.  H.  ■ 

^  Erhard  Lommatzsch.  Geschichten 
aus  dem  edten  Franf^reich.  Frank¬ 
furt  am  Main.  Knecht.  1947.  238  pages. 
— The  editor  and  translator  of  this  col¬ 
lection  of  Old  French  tales  and  legends 
enjoys  a  high  reputation  in  the  field  of 
Romance  literature.  He  has  selected  his 
material  with  great  insight,  and  though 
the  translation  does  not  entirely  avoid 
awkwardness  it  is  usually  skilful,  care¬ 
ful,  and  spirited. 

Designed  to  make  the  German  read¬ 
er  acquainted  with  the  riches  of  early 
French  literature  (12th  to  16th  century) 
it  comprises  a  wide  range  of  types  and 
seems  well  suited  to  stimulate  interest. 
The  careful  bibliography  at  the  end 
helps  the  reader  go  farther  in  this  field. 
— Adelheid  G.  Ladewig.  Hamilton  Col¬ 
lege  Library,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 

^  Robert  Neumann.  Kinder  von  Wien. 

Amsterdam.  Querido.  1948.  201 
pages. — About  a  year  ago  this  book  was 
published  in  English  under  the  tide 
Children  of  Vienna.  Whether  Neumann 
enjoyed  the  help  of  a  ghost-writer  at 
that  time  is  not  indicated  in  the  English 
edition.  Now  his  story  has  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  German  by  Franziska  Becker. 
So  far  as  I  can  judge  from  samplings, 
the  translation  is  both  complete  and 
faithful  and  reads  like  an  original  text. 

The  story  was  reviewed  last  year  in 
this  country  and  England.  It  seems  un¬ 
necessary  to  do  more  than  remind  the 
reader  that  this  slender  volume  is  a 
great  and  bitter  accusation,  directed  at 
the  feeling  hearts  of  the  western  cham- 
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pions  of  democracy,  who  could  over¬ 
come  the  enemy  with  guns,  but  who  had 
neither  the  vision  nor  the  will  to  provide 
for  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  people  they 
had  “rescued,”  nor  to  salvage  the  or¬ 
phaned  children  who  were  to  inhabit 
the  lands  they  had  freed.  Straight  slaugh¬ 
ter  might  have  been  more  merciful. — 
Bayard  Q.  Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

^  Joseph  Roth.  Der  Leviathan.  Am¬ 
sterdam.  Querido.  1947.  61  pages. — 
The  story  of  Nissen  Piczenik,  a  Jewish 
coral  merchant,  who  lived  in  a  small 
rural  community  in  the  Ukraine.  Be¬ 
hind  a  commonplace  appearance  Pic¬ 
zenik  hides  a  mysterious  obsession  with 
his  merchandise,  an  inescapable  urge  to 
see  the  ocean  where  the  corals  originate. 
How  this  obsession  lures  him  into  ad¬ 
venture  and  dishonesty  and  finally  into 
death,  is  told  in  a  simple  style.  The  little 
tale,  published  posthumously,  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  example  of  Joseph  Roth’s  art.  Full 
of  a  mysterious,  almost  lyrical  beauty,  it 
betrays  that  the  author  was  secretly  in 
love  with  death. — Adelheid  G.  Ladewig. 
Hamilton  College  Library,  Clinton, 
New  York. 

®  Anton  Schnack.  Die  Angel  des 
Robinson.  Miinchen.  Desch.  1946. 
288  pages. — I  should  like  this  book  bet¬ 
ter  without  this  tide,  which  smacks  too 
much  of  the  be-poetic-at-any<ost  school. 
Schnack  needs  no  such  meretricious  ap¬ 
peal.  The  book  contains  88  short 
sketches,  most  of  them  autobiographical, 
all  of  them  seemingly  authentic,  all  of 
them  quite  charming.  Their  range  is 
wide,  and  one  admires  the  writer  for  the 
compass  of  his  memory,  the  breadth  of 
his  interests,  the  depth  of  his  soul,  and 
the  beauty  of  his  writing.  It  seems  to  me 
to  predicate  readers  who  have  time  to 
cultivate  their  souls;  Robinson  Crusoe 
would  have  appreciated  the  fish  landed 
by  his  namesake. — Bayard  Q.  Morgan. 
Stanford  University. 

^  Wolfgang  Schneditz.  Der  Matador. 

Wien.  Amandus.  1947.  149  pages, 
ill.  16.50  sch. — Our  Summer  1948  num¬ 


ber  carried  a  pleasant  essay  on  the  tal¬ 
ented  Austrian  poet,  playwright,  and 
novelist  Alexander  Lernet  Holenia,  by 
the  author  of  the  nine  narrative  sketches 
now  before  us.  As  creative  writer,  this 
excellent  critic  is  conscientious  and  lit¬ 
erate,  but  he  is  not  a  “natural.”  With  its 
hallucinant  pen-sketches  by  that  eerie 
artist-storyteller  Alfred  Kubin,  the  book 
brings  to  mind  similarly  illustrated  near¬ 
masterpieces  by  Kubin  himself,  the  mar¬ 
velous  Karl  Hans  Strobl,  and  other  en¬ 
gaging  story-tellers  of  the  Golden  Age 
before  Hider.  But  these  unpleasant 
“studies”  (they  are  rarely  or  never  de¬ 
veloped  into  short  stories),  most  of  them 
depicting  the  self-destruction  of  sinners 
who  were  mere  tools  of  fate  and  thus 
scarcely  sinners,  seem  to  lack  drive  and 
grip,  although  they  reveal  literary  stand¬ 
ards  worthy  of  respect. — H.  K.  L. 

^  Henry  Vallotton.  Mensch  und  Tier 
in  Afrika.  Onkjel  Zims  Reiseberichte. 
2  vols.  N.  O.  Scarpi,  tr.  Zurich.  Artemis. 
1947.  213  and  171  pages.  7.80  Sw.  fr.  ea. 
— Henry  Vallotton,  presumably  a  rela¬ 
tive  of  the  artitf  Felix,  the  theologian 
Paul,  and  the  popular  novelist  Benjamin, 
is  jolly  well  able  to  stand  on  his  own  legs. 
A  prominent  public  character  in  Switz¬ 
erland,  he  is  an  African  explorer  on  the 
side,  and  has  made  five  expeditions  into 
the  interior  of  that  absorbing  continent. 
Mensch  und  Tier,  first  published  in 
French  in  Lausanne,  is  a  whimsical  juve¬ 
nile,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  carefully 
documented  history  of  white  activities  in 
Africa,  an  account  of  African  customs, 
and  a  striking  collection  of  incidents 
from  the  contacts  of  men  and  animals 
there. 

Simple  enough  for  the  youngest  read¬ 
er,  the  book  is  not  milk-and-water  but 
a  pabulum  which  will  nourish  the  most 
sophisticated  adult,  thick  with  informa¬ 
tion  and  delightfully  readable  even  in 
translation.  Says  the  exuberant  Uncle 
Zim  {alias  Henry  Vallotton)  of  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  Negress  who  presides  over  his 
kitchen:  “Sie  kocht,  wie  die  Nachtigall 
schlagt.”  And  he  remarks  of  the  heat  in 
the  Nile  country:  “In  Agypten  ist  es 
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sehr  heiss,  so  hciss,  dass  man  mittags  den 
Sand  zur  Wiistc  sagen  hort:  ‘Wenn  das 
so blcibt,  dann  gchc  ich  wo  anders  bin!’  ” 
Somebody  simply  must  put  these 
books  into  English. — H.  K.  L. 

Gustav  E.  Muller.  Indien.  Drei 
Kreise.  Bern.  Francke.  1948.  147 
pages. — Dr.  Muller’s  new  book  is  more 
than  a  group  of  suggestive  short  verses. 
The  philosopher-poet  has  long  shown 
the  influence  of  the  Orient;  now  he  joins 
Sir  Edwin  Arnold  and  writes  an  entire 
book  of  poems  in  interpretation  of  the 
contemplative  sagacity  of  the  East.  Dr. 
Muller’s  Buddah  is  less  staid  than  Sir 
Edwin’s — a  litde  more  self-conscious, 
fond  of  phrases,  even  inclined  to  wise¬ 
cracking — but  he  can  be  just  as  finely 
compassionate: 

.  .  .  Wciche  kricchend  in  dem  Staube 
Ohne  Gottbegabung  Icbcn: 

Lass  uns  Brot  scin  odcr  Traube 
Dass  wir  ihnen  Labung  geben. 

The  structure  of  his  series  is  too  com¬ 
plicated  to  discuss  here.  The  poems  of 
Dcr  Untere  Kreis:  Erscheinung,  which 
trot  along  cheerfully  in  4-foot  trochees, 
travel  the  gamut  from  religious  ecstasy 
to  roguishness.  Der  Mittlere  Kreis: 
Buddha,  in  solemn  pentameter,  sketches 
the  “life”  of  Buddha  to  which  Arnold 
devoted  a  complete  volume.  Der  Obere 
Kreis:  Mythos,  back  in  tetrameter  again, 
touches  Brahma,  Vishnu,  Shiva,  and 
lesser  deities,  with  various  and  varied 
tales  of  their  symbolical  doings  and  suf¬ 
ferings.  And  the  book  ends  with  the  as¬ 
surance: 

Auf  Europas  Trummerbergen 
Flammcn  Indras  Sonnenfahnen. 

May  the  gods  grant  it!  In  the  meantime 
this  reviewer,  who  is  not  a  philosopher, 
takes  considerable  pleasure  in  such 
chuckling  trouvailles  as: 

Bcttlcr  an  dcs  Stromes  Stiegen 
Undcrmiidlich  Bethel  kauen 
Spucken  zischend  nach  den  Fliegen 
Und  betrachten  gern  die  Frauen — 

— r.  H. 


^  Schweizer  Lyrik^  von  Albrecht  von 
Haller  bis  zur  Gegenwart.  Gertrud 
Ziiricher,  ed.  Frauenfeld.  Huber.  1944. 
327  pages.  6  Sw.  fr. — This  anthology  of 
Swiss  verse  does  not  make  scholarly  pre¬ 
tensions.  It  sets  out  to  be  “ein  Buch  fvirs 
Haus.”  Its  main  aim  is  to  rehabilitate  the 
masters  of  the  good  old  days.  The  editor 
docs  not  print  any  of  the  anonymous 
Voll^slieder,  as  these  are  well  taken  care 
of  in  O.  V.  Greyers’s  Rdseligarten  and 
elsewhere.  This  book  has  selections  from 
A.  V.  Haller,  Lavatcr,  Ustcri,  Gaudenz 
von  Salis,  G.  J.  Kuhn,  Keller,  C.  F,  Mey¬ 
er,  Dranmor,  Leuthold,  as  far  as  Facsi 
and  Hermann  Hesse.  The  volume,  as  the 
editor  herself  admits,  contains  some 
dross,  but  this  was  unavoidable.  We 
must  not  forget  that  the  book  was  meant 
for  the  man  in  the  street,  not  for  the 
fastidious  connoisseur. — A.  Gloss.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Bristol. 

^  Franz  Zak.  Musi^.  Musi\alische 
Er^enntnis  eines  Musi\enthusiasten. 
Ein  N achschlagebuch  mit  eingehenden 
Erlduterungen,  Begriffsbesti  mmungen 
und  Kurzbiographien  fiir  alle  Freunde 
der  Musil^.  Wien.  Doblingcr.  1947.  184 
pages.  28  sch. — The  V  or  wort  names  Dr. 
Josef  Vockner  as  author,  but  he  is*  not 
named  on  the  title-page,  which  seems 
at  least  irregular.  It  is  difficult  to  sec 
for  whom  the  book  is  intended,  or  whose 
interests  it  will  serve.  Pages  3  to  73  pre¬ 
sent  Allgemeines  iiber  Musil{,  pages  75 
to  173  contain  Meister  der  Tonl^unst 
und  deren  Werl^e.  In  both  sections,  the 
writer  offers  the  music  lover  much  that 
he  will  not  need,  the  tyro  far  too  little 
for  his  needs.  Thus  there  arc  86  pages 
for  German  composers,  12  for  all  others, 
omitting  Spain,  England,  and  all  the 
western  hemisphere,  and  with  no  men¬ 
tion,  for  example,  of  Bartok,  Bizet,  De¬ 
bussy,  or  Schonberg.  So  far  as  I  can  sec, 
there  is  not  even  a  good  working  defii- 
nition  of  music.  Distribution  of  space 
for  biographies  seems  odd:  Handel  and 
Gluck  13  pages  each,  Wagner  10,  Bee¬ 
thoven  9,  J.  S.  Bach  8,  Haydn  7,  Mozart 
6.  I  suspect  that  you  can’t  squeeze  an 
acceptable  dictionary  of  music  into  so 
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scant  a  space. — Bayard  Q.  Morgan.  Stan¬ 
ford  University. 

^  H(elene)  Homeyer.  Von  derSprache 
zu  den  Sprachen.  Sprachphilosophie 
— Sprachlehre — Die  Sprachen  Europas. 
Olten.  Otto  Walter.  1947.  461  pages. — 
This  book  is  intended  as  a  general  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  study  of  linguistics,  yet 
it  is  hard  to  sec  who  can  benefit  by  it. 
For  the  beginner  it  contains  too  many 
tiresome  details  and  lists,  whereas  the 


serious  student  will  be  dissatisfied  with 
its  cursory  and  journalistic  allusions  to 
far  too  many  problems  and  its  disregard 
of  others.  The  introductory  chapter, 
which  sets  out  to  combine  the  results  of 
jespersen’s,  Dauzat’s,  and  Bally’s  re¬ 
search  with  nco-Thomistic  philosophy, 
might  have  been  interesting,  but  is  too 
short  to  be  of  much  use. — Harry  Berg- 
holz.  Lawrence  College,  Appleton,  Wis¬ 
consin. 


Books  in  Various  Languages 

( For  other  Bool(s  in  Various  Languages,  see  '‘Head-Liners") 


^  FrantiSck  Blaha.  Medicina  na  scesti. 

Praha.  Orbis.  1947.  240  pages.  80  k2. 
— Another  book  on  the  experiences  of 
an  inmate  of  a  Nazi  concentration 
camp.?  Yes.  But  this  one  ought  to  be 
made  available  to  non-Czech  readers, 
especially  the  multitudes  in  the  Western 
world  who  so  readily  forget  what 
Nazism  meant  to  the  small  nations  of 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 

Dr.  Blaha  is  known  to  coundess  pris¬ 
oners  in  the  ill-famed  Dachau  camp.  As 
a  physician  he  was  able  to  help  in  many 
desperate  cases,  and  he  risked  his  own 
life  to  foil  the  Nazis  and  save  the  lives 
of  his  fellow-prisoners.  As  an  expert  eye¬ 
witness  he  describes  the  way  in  which 
the  Nazi  murder  machine  worked,  Nazi 
medicine  included.  His  restraint  makes 
the  horror  he  describes  doubly  horrible, 
and  through  his  modesty  shine  the  force 
of  human  feeling  and  the  belief  in  the 
inevitable  defeat  of  barbarism  which  en¬ 
abled  him  to  survive  the  Nazi  hell. — 
F.  C.  Weis^opf.  New  York  City. 

^  Frank  Tetauer.  K  rdnu  prichdzi 
smrt.  Praha.  Hynek.  1947.  335 
pages.  Ill  and  141  kc!. — The  first  novel 
of  a  playwright  who  has  several  stage 
successes  to  his  credit.  Death  Comes  To¬ 
ward  Morning  tells  the  story  of  a  novelist 
who,  during  the  German  occupation  of 


Czechoslovakia  and  the  air  raids  of  the 
last  days  of  the  war,  writes  a  story  laid 
in  pre-war  Prague,  a  decadent  world  of 
mighty  industrialists,  greedy  business 
men,  conceited  bohemians  and  their  mis¬ 
tresses.  The  heroine  is  a  modern  hetaera 
who  marries  a  rich  iron-and<oal  mag¬ 
nate  for  his  influence  in  furthering  her 
stage  and  screen  career,  and  after  sepa¬ 
rating  from  him  marries  a  poor  but  tal¬ 
ented  musician  for  love.  In  an  effort  to 
keep  her  second  husband  out  of  financial 
trouble,  she  falls  into  the  hands  of  a 
blackmailer. 

Tetauer  now  offers  three  denoue¬ 
ments:  1)  the  heroine  is  accidentally 
killed  in  the  blackmailer’s  apartment; 
2)  her  husband  refuses  to  believe  in  the 
purity  of  her  motives  in  approaching 
the  blackmailer;  3)  she  kills  the  black¬ 
mailer.  Surprisingly,  Tetauer  is  able  to 
keep  his  characters  constantly  plausible 
and  all  three  variations  of  their  destiny 
are  psychologically  admissible.  His  nov¬ 
elist,  who  creates  a  grandiose  panorama 
of  Czechoslovak  pre-war  society,  not 
only  discusses  his  work  freely  with  us 
but  also  carries  on  a  love  affair  of  his 
own,  with  a  pretty  lady  doctor  who  gets 
into  trouble  with  the  Gestapo. 

Such  experiments  have  not  been  com¬ 
mon  in  Czechoslovak  fiction.  This  first 
novel  is  not  only  original  but  well  above 
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the  average  in  literary  merit. — F.  Rosen- 
jeld.  London. 

Jin  Kolaja.  K  problematice  filmu. 

Praha.  Ceskoslovenske  Fil  move  Nak- 
ladatelstvi.  1948.  94  pages.  40  k^. — An 
unusually  well  done  study  of  the  social 
role  of  the  movies.  One  regrets  that  its 
circulation  will  be  limited  to  Czecho¬ 
slovak  readers.  The  author  has  summar¬ 
ized  carefully  the  French  and  German 
sources  of  information  (apparently  the 
American  material  was  inaccessible  to 
him)  and  has  shown  clearly  and  syste¬ 
matically  how  “by  its  optical  and  dy¬ 
namic  character  the  moving  picture  in¬ 
fluences  the  emotional  more  than  the 
intellectual  function.”  He  finds  many 
similarities  between  the  structure  of  the 
film,  its  production,  its  exhibition,  and 
other  social  and  cultural  systems.  Dis¬ 
cussing  the  social  and  cultural  influences 
of  the  film,  Kolaja  lays  stress  on  its  demo¬ 
cratic  nature  and  its  power  of  sugges¬ 
tion,  and  undertakes  to  define  its  socially 
positive  and  socially  negative  effects. 

The  footnotes  are  valuable,  citing  as 
they  do  numerous  works  hardly  known 
to  the  American  reader.  The  English 
summary  is  an  interesting  example  of 
continental  European  English. — Joseph 
S  Rouce)^.  University  of  Bridgeport. 

*  Therkel  Mathiassen.  Dansl^e  Old- 

sager.  Vol.  I.  Kpbenhavn.  Gylden- 
dal.  1948.  71  pages  -|-  21  plates.  4to. 
13.50  kr. — The  first  of  a  planned  seven- 
volume  series  on  Danish  antiquities. 
They  will  range  from  the  Older  Stone 
Age,  the  present  volume,  to  the  Post- 
Roman  Iron  Age.  The  text  is  in  Danish 
but  is  paralleled  by  an  English  transla¬ 
tion.  The  antiquities  assisted  by  full 
archaeological  descriptions  arc  intended 
to  speak  for  themselves,  so  that  intro¬ 
ductory  text  is  kept  to  a  minimum. — 
Leslie  F.  Smith.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

H.  Wiclck.  De  oorlog,  die  Hitler 

won.  Amsterdam.  Amsterdamse 
Bock  cn  Couranten  Mij.  1948.  7.90  fl. 
— A  horrifying  chronological  account  of 


the  persecution  and  near-extermination 
of  the  Dutch  Jews.  Apart  from  a  broad 
survey  of  the  persecution’s  comparative¬ 
ly  modest  beginnings  to  the  mass  depor¬ 
tations  of  1942  and  1943  and  the  hunt 
for  Jews  in  hiding  afterward,  the  book 
contains  many  case  histories  of  individu¬ 
als,  based  on  the  reports  of  survivors. 
The  book  shows  in  action  not  only  the 
Griinc  Polczci  and  V-Womcn  like  the 
notorious  Ans  van  Dijk,  but  also  the 
Underground  and  particularly  the  or¬ 
ganization  which  specialized  in  the  hid¬ 
ing  of  children  and  to  which  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  little  persons  owe  their  lives. 
The  book  is  written  in  a  very  matter-of- 
fact  dry  style,  which  makes  the  horrify¬ 
ing  contents  all  the  more  impressive. — 
/.  /.  Strating.  Amsterdam,  Holland. 

^  Marnix  Ghijsen.  De  historie  van 
Joachim  van  Babylon  en  zijne  huis- 
vrow  Suzanna.  Den  Haag.  Stols.  1948. 
200  pages.  3.90  fl. — Purports  to  be  the 
private  diary  of  Joachim,  husband  of  the 
chaste  Suzanna,  of  Biblical  fame,  who 
is  here  presented  as  a  beautiful  but  abso¬ 
lutely  frigid  woman,  the  exact  opposite 
of  “Amber.”  The  author  makes  out  that 
Suzanna  would  have  been  much  more 
amiable  if  she  had  been  guilty  of  the 
irregularity  she  was  accused  of.  The 
nameless  corespondent  indicated  in  the 
Biblical  source  here  becomes  Daniel 
himself,  who  has  been  changed  from  a 
mere  boy  into  a  handsome  young  poet. 
A  cynical,  sometimes  humorous,  but  al¬ 
ways  excellendy  written  tale  by  a  Flem¬ 
ish  author  now  living  in  the  United 
States. — J.  J.  Strating.  Amsterdam,  Hol¬ 
land. 

^  Jac.  van  Hattum.  Het  brood  van 
Ghisele.  Amsterdam.  Breughel. 
1947.  147  pages.  2.90  fl. — A  slim  volume 
of  stories  and  fairy  tales  for  adults  by 
an  up-and-coming  author  with  a  delight¬ 
ful  talent  for  queer  and  macabre  effects. 
Unfortunately  the  author  does  not  seem 
to  have  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  scope  of 
his  own  talents.  The  stories  which  he 
himself  evidently  prizes  most  are  hope¬ 
lessly  overdone  and  make  nauseating 
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reading.  Most  of  the  tales  are  fresh  and 
spine-tingling.  For  admirers  of  Gerald 
Kersh. — f.  /.  Strating.  Amsterdam,  Hol¬ 
land. 

^  Jan  Greshoff.  Verzameld  Wer\.  I: 

Gedichten.  Amsterdam.  Van  Kam- 
pen  and  Querido.  1948. 422  pages.  10.50 
fl. — Volume  I  of  a  five-volume  edition 
of  Jan  Greshoff’s  Verzameld  Wer1{,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1948  to  mark  the  writer’s  six¬ 
tieth  birthday.  Greshoff  is  one  of  the 
few  surviving  or  recendy  deceased  men 
of  letters  (of,  for,  by  letters)  whose 
mental  metabolism  transforms  every¬ 
thing  into  an  esthetic  universe  of  manu¬ 
scripts  and  whose  extreme  incompatibil¬ 
ity  with  the  world  of  stark  realities  lends 
a  poetic  halo  of  naive  candor  to  every¬ 
thing  they  do.  Before  the  late  war  in 
Brussels  (which  for  some  reason  he  pre¬ 
ferred  to  Holland),  during  the  war  in 
New  York,  and  now  in  South  Africa, 
everywhere  Greshoff  was  and  is  just 
Greshoff — digesting  a  vast  quantity  of 
fascinating  (to  him)  experience  and 
producing  an  almost  equally  vast  quan¬ 
tity  of  essays,  articles,  reviews,  aphor¬ 
isms,  poems _ He  is  definitely  a  major 

minor  poet.  Someone  has  called  him  the 
Dutch  Spitteler,  and  righdy  so  if  the 
implication  is  meant  to  be  that  behind 
his  folksy  simplicity  there  is  often  con¬ 
siderable  depth  of  intention  and  at  times 
achievement.  This  volume  of  collected 
poems  in  all  and  sundry  forms  is  full 
of  unforgettable  lines,  images,  turns  of 
expression.  And  somehow  it  is  sad  and 
not  quite  understandable  that  one  can 
and  docs  forget  them  anyway. — A. 
Gode-von  Aesch.  New  York  City. 

^  Onder  Palmen  en  waringins.  Geest 
en  Godsdienst  van  Insulinde.  N.  J. 
Krom,  P.  Heerkens,  W.  A.  Hovenkamp, 
Alb.  G.  Kruyt,  H.  T.  Damstc,  R.  A. 
Kern,  V.  I.  van  dc  Wall,  Will  G.  Gil¬ 
bert,  Jan  Poortenaar,  A.  J.  dc  horm,  J.  H. 
Antonissc.  Jan  Poortenaar  and  W.  Ph. 
Coolhaas,  cds.  Naarden.  In  den  Toren. 
1947.  320  pages.  Ill.  25  g. — Twelve  spe¬ 
cialists  under  the  efficient  editorship  of 
two  of  them  here  open  up  the  mysterious 


world  of  Indonesian  religion,  art,  and 
native  customs.  It  is  a  complicated  world, 
far  removed  from  Western  thinking. 
But  the  authors  of  this  attractive  book 
have  managed  to  popularize  the  difficult 
topics  assigned  to  them. 

They  agree  that  Indonesian  culture, 
the  product  of  Hindu  and  Moham¬ 
medan  influences  on  a  native  Indonesian 
foundation,  is  fundamentally  religious 
and  can  be  comprehended  only  as  such. 
Their  attitude  is  uniformly  one  of  deep 
respect  for  Indonesian  cultural  expres¬ 
sion.  The  book,  though  not  intended  as 
a  manual,  contains  a  wealth  of  informa¬ 
tion  which  would  be  useful  to  a  traveler 
in  Indonesia  or  a  visitor  to  a  museum 
with  Indonesian  exhibits.  An  index 
would  have  made  its  material  more  ac¬ 
cessible.  There  arc  chapters  on  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  Papunas  in  New  Guinea,  the 
Christian  Bataks,  Balinese  Hinduism, 
Javanese  Mohammedanism,  the  court 
customs  of  Java,  Indonesian  music,  the 
Wayan  theater,  Javanese  folk  games,  In¬ 
donesian  applied  art,  and  architecture. 
Some  have  short  bibliographies. — T.  W. 
L.  Scheltema.  Library  of  Congress. 

^  J.  Caubcrghc.  Engelsch  woorden- 
boe\.  2  vols.  Turnhout  (Belgium). 
The  Author.  1947.  350  Bel.  fr.— The 
publication  of  this  Dutch-English  and 
English-Dutch  dictionary  is  something 
of  a  milestone.  So  far,  all  good  diction¬ 
aries  covering  the  two  languages  have 
been  published  in  Holland.  It  is  also  a 
blow  at  those  scholars  who  still  cling 
to  the  idea  of  a  separate  written  Flemish 
language.  Although  there  arc  some  slight 
differences  in  grammar  and  a  good  many 
in  vocabulary,  (the  Dutch  spoken  in 
Belgium  being  more  archaic),  from  a 
practical  point  of  view  they  arc  the  same 
language  and  unification  is  going  on  at 
an  accelerated  pace,  especially  among 
writers,  who  for  a  long  time  have  been 
read  just  as  much  in  the  Netherlands 
as  in  Belgium.  The  uniformizing  of 
spelling  in  1946  was  another  step  in  this 
direction. 

This  is  an  excellent  dictionary.  It  con¬ 
tains  many  new  military,  technical,  and 
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commercial  words  and  is  fuller  than 
Kramer’s  dictionary.  Special  features  are 
lists  of  Dutch  and  English  abbreviations, 
a  list  of  irregular  verbs,  and  a  supple¬ 
ment  with  the  new  spelling  rules  of 
1946,  with  a  list  of  words  whose  form 
was  changed  by  these  rules. — T.  IV.  L. 
Scheltema.  Library  of  Congress. 

X  Hanna  Hafkesbrink.  Unknown 
Germany,  New  Haven.  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1948.  xiv-|-164  pages. 
$2.50. — The  attitude  of  the  ordinary 
German  soldier  toward  World  War  I  is 
the  subject  of  Unknown  Germany.  Miss 
Hafkesbrink,  who  was  born  in  Koblenz 
and  came  to  this  country  in  1932,  has 
used  as  sources  the  letters  and  diaries  of 
the  “common  man”  rather  than  official 
documents. 

lJnl{nown  Germany  contains  gener¬ 
ous  and  convincing  quotations  from  con¬ 
temporary  letters.  The  reader  will  ques¬ 
tion,  however,  how  well  Rilke,  Thomas 
Mann,  Wiechert,  Jiinger,  Toller,  and 
Stefan  George,  who  are  cited  often  and 
at  some  length,  represent  the  “common 
man.” 

Miss  Hafkesbrink  does  not  deny  or 
blur  the  “gruesome  facts”  of  the  latest 
phase  of  German  history,  but  her  pic¬ 
ture  of  World  War  I  might  have  been 
better  rounded  had  she  been  able  to 
make  use  of  the  letters  published  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Nazi  regime.  At 
any  rate,  she  deserves  credit  for  her  well- 
documented  presentation  of  the  ideal¬ 
istic  and  humane  aspects  of  the  German 
character.  —  William  Webb  Pusey. 
Washington  and  Lee  University. 

^  Joachim  Joesten.  Germany:  What 
Now?  Chicago.  Ziff-Davis.  1948.  xii 
-1-331  pages. — The  author,  a  native  of 
Cologne,  has  been  living  in  the  United 
States  for  some  years  and  has  published 
bibliographical  material  on  Germany. 
His  book  is  a  generally  accurate,  factual, 
and  objective  account  of  many  impor¬ 
tant  aspects  of  the  country  as  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1947.  His  comparison  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  organization  and  varying  conditions 
in  the  four  Military  Zones  is  essentially 


impartial,  though  he  is  a  litde  more 
favorable  to  the  Russians  and  more  criti¬ 
cal  of  the  British  than  usual.  In  ex¬ 
cellent  accounts  of  the  political  parties 
he  gives  election  figures  and  biographi¬ 
cal  sketches  of  the  leaders. 

On  the  economic  side  he  righdy  em¬ 
phasizes  the  unwise  handling  of  Ger¬ 
man  refugees,  the  loss  of  the  lands  east 
of  the  Oder,  the  folly  of  excessive  de¬ 
industrialization  -and  zonal  barriers  to 
trade.  Like  the  British,  he  favors  sociali¬ 
zation  of  key  industries.  His  final  chap¬ 
ters  on  the  universities,  literature,  art, 
music,  and  newspaper  offer  information 
not  easily  accessible.  Since  he  wrote, 
great  improvements  have  taken  place 
in  the  three  Western  Zones  as  a  result 
of  the  Six-Power  London  Accord  and 
the  currency  reform  in  June  1948,  as 
well  as  from  the  abandonment  or  relax¬ 
ation  of  many  misguided  Allied  policies 
imposed  immediately  after  the  war. — 
Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  University. 

^  Theos  Bernard.  Hindu  Philosophy. 

New  York.  Philosophical  Library. 
1947.  xi-}-207  pages.  $3.75. — This  attrac¬ 
tive  litde  volume  presents  objectively 
the  tenets  of  the  six  classic  Hindu  sys¬ 
tems:  Nyaya,  Vaisesika,  Samkhya,  Yoga, 
Mimamsa,  Vedanta,  plus  the  detailed 
analysis  of  Reality  known  as  Kasmir 
Saivism.  These,  Dr.  Bernard  reminds  us, 
are  progressive  aspects  of  an  integrated 
interpretation  of  Reality  (Nyaya,  the 
means  of  acquiring  knowledge  of  Real¬ 
ity;  Vaisesika,  what  must  be  known 
about  Reality;  Yoga,  the  technique  of 
attaining  Reality;  Mimamsa,  how  it  can 
be  interpreted,  etc.).  Although  he  is  not 
proselytizing  for  Eastern  philosophy,  he 
does  make  it  evident  that  whereas  Occi¬ 
dental  philosophies  have  usually  consist¬ 
ed  largely  of  sterile  and  ephemeral  spec¬ 
ulation  and  Western  philosophers  have 
generally  been  as  far  as  the  rest  of  us 
from  becoming  “philosophers”  in  the 
comfortable  everyday  connotation  of  the 
term,  many  Oriental  thinkers  have  at¬ 
tained  through  their  philosophy  a  satis¬ 
fying  technique  of  living. 

There  is  a  bibliography  of  more  than 
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250  titles,  and  a  glossary  of  half  a  thou¬ 
sand  Hindu  philosophical  terms. — H. 
K.  L. 

^  Joseph  Cacella.  The  Wonders  of  Fa¬ 
tima.  New  York.  Vatican  City.  1948. 
287  pages  27  plates.  $3. — A  devout 
account  of  the  appearance  of  the  Mother 
of  God  to  two  little  girls  and  a  boy,  shep¬ 
herds,  near  Fatima,  Portugal,  in  1916. 
The  Virgin’s  injunction  was  simple: 
complete,  absorbing  devotion  in  the  reci¬ 
tation  of  the  rosary.  The  site  has  become 
a  national  shrine  where  healing  is 
wrought,  as  at  Lourdes.  And  the  Roman 
Church  has  accepted  Fatima  as  it  has 
the  Virgin  of  Guadelupc. 

Strikingly  different  from  the  non- 
Roman  faiths  is  the  approval  of  the  little 
saints’  excessive  austerities  (which  may 
have  induced  the  premature  death  of 
one  of  them),  as  preparing  the  soul  for 
the  reward  of  Heaven’s  bliss.  The  non- 
Roman  mind  would  inquire  why  the 
practice  of  religion  ought  not  to  consider 
the  earthly  value  of  health  for  the  body, 
by  which  the  worshiper  could  better 
adore  the  Creator,  who  gave  that  body. 
— John  F.  C.  Green.  McKeesport,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

*  Gustav  E.  Mueller.  Philosophy  of 
Literature.  New  York.  Philosophical 
Library.  1947.  226  pages.  $3.50. — In  his 
concise  preface  the  author  declares  that 
“art  is  not  considered  for  art’s  sake  but 
for  philosophy’s  sake.’’  This  is  no  doubt 
a  justified  approach  to  literary  creation, 
especially  as  this  author  knows  how  to 
harmonize  esthetic  principles  with  philo¬ 
sophical  norms. 

He  discusses:  Homer’s  wisdom.  Pla¬ 
tonism  as  the  philosophy  of  the  Tragic 
Muse,  Epicurus  and  the  poet  Lucretius, 
Dante,  the  Renaissance,  Hamlet,  Goe¬ 
the’s  Faust  and  German  idealism, 
Thomas  Mann’s  Lotte  in  Weimar,  Dos¬ 
toevsky,  Hermann  Hesse.  It  is  obvious 
that  in  this  collection  Professor  Mueller 
has  traversed  a  fertile  field  of  literary 
activity.  His  common  denominator,  i.e., 
the  importance  of  ideas  projected 
through  the  sensibility  and  expressive 


power  of  great  writers,  is  well  applied. 
The  volume  displays  three  paramount 
qualities  of  the  author:  his  ability  to  em¬ 
ploy  a  historical  method  as  a  means  and 
not  as  an  end;  to  be  philosophical  (pri¬ 
marily  with  reference  to  Hegel)  with¬ 
out  the  questionable  “depth’’  of  obscur¬ 
ity;  his  lucid,  smoothly  flowing  style. 
Students  interested  in  philosophy  and 
literature,  and  in  the  correlation  of  these 
two  forces  of  the  human  spirit,  will  find 
much  pleasure  in  reading  Professor 
Mueller’s  book.  —  Joseph  Remenyi. 
Western  Reserve  University. 

^  Myles  Dillon.  Early  Irish  Literature. 

Chicago.  University  of  Chicago 
Press.  1948.  xix-|-192  pages.  $3.50. — 
An  admirable  and  delightful  book, 
which  will  undoubtedly  be  very  useful 
since  no  adequate  account  of  Irish  litera¬ 
ture  is  now  available,  O’Curry ’s  Manu¬ 
script  Materials,  Hyde’s  Literary  History 
of  Ireland,  and  Hull’s  Textbook^  of  Irish 
Literature  all  being  out  of  print. 

The  author  indicates  both  in  his  ac¬ 
count  of  the  ancient  songs  and  legends 
and  his  fine  concluding  chapter  on  Irish 
poetry  what  is  generally  known:  the 
Irish  see  always  the  beautiful,  the  tragic, 
and  the  humorous  in  man  and  nature. 
That  they  intermingle  prose  and  poetry 
freely  is  less  surprising  when  the  reader 
remembers  that,  to  the  Irish,  language 
has  always  been  so  living  and  magic  a 
thing  that  to  pass  from  one  form  to  an¬ 
other  is  for  them  simple  enough. 

They  left  no  great  epic  comparable  to 
The  Iliad  or  The  Aeneid.  But  their 
sagas,  traditional  tales,  and  semi-histori¬ 
cal  legends  have  qualities,  which  as  the 
author  reminds  us,  are  “very  precious — 
an  incandescent  vision,  a  wildness  of 
imagination,  sensibility  to  sound  and 
color  and  form, . . .  and  human  passion, 
love,  sorrow,  or  anger,  often  expressed 
with  a  sincerity  and  directness  that  can 
still  persuade  us.’’ — Jewel  Wurtzbaugh. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  A  Sarmiento  Anthology.  Stuart  Ed¬ 
gar  Grummon,  tr.  Allison  Williams 
Bunkley,  ed.  Princeton.  Princeton  Uni- 
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vcrsity  Press.  1948.  337  pages.  $5. — 
Wherever  this  book  is  seen  it  will  arouse 
attention — as  an  example  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  work  issuing  from  the  American 
university  presses,  as  a  further  evidence 
of  the  intense  interest  in  this  country 
in  the  intellectual  life  of  the  sister  nations 
of  America  and,  very  particularly,  be¬ 
cause  the  man  whose  abridged  writings 
fill  this  volume  is  undoubtedly  the  great¬ 
est  personality  in  the  modern  Argentine 
Republic.  A  specially  reserved  place  and 
a  warm  welcome  should  await  antholo¬ 
gies  which,  like  this  one,  extract  the 
best  from  a  full  bookshelf  of  one  man’s 
writings,  drawing  it  forth  from  the  gen¬ 
eration  and  century  of  the  author,  and 
by  good  annotations  and  notes  placing 
it  within  the  time  limitations  of  the  busy 
contemporary  student. 

The  app)earance  of  this  book  at  this 
particular  moment  is  also  of  deep  signifi¬ 
cance  in  Argentine  history;  for  Sar- 
miento  was  more  than  a  great  statesman, 
an  eminent  teacher,  an  orator  of  the  first 
rank,  and  a  widely-read  writer.  He  was 
a  man  of  ideas,  a  builder,  and,  like  an¬ 
other  who  had  preceded  him  by  almost 
a  whole  lifetime,  he  was  a  foe  of  every 
form  of  tyranny  over  the  mind  of  man. 
— Gaston  Litton.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

*  Robert  Gordon  Anderson.  The  City 
and  the  Cathedral.  New  York.  Long¬ 
mans,  Green.  1948.  xii-|-337  pages. 
$3.50. — The  colorful  panorama  of  the 
roistering,  crusading,  jousting,  praying 
thirteenth  century  passes  through  this 
pious  and  poetical  volume.  We  see  the 
beautiful  and  fickle  Queen  Eleanor,  her 
great-grandson  the  saintly  Louis  IX  to 
whom  77  pages  are  devoted,  later  his  son 
the  knightly  Philippe  III,  then  the  hand¬ 
some  Philippe  IV.  But  more  influential 
were  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  lead¬ 
ers  like  Thomas  Aquinas,  Roger  Bacon 
who  spent  much  time  in  Paris,  and  Al¬ 
bert  le  Maitre.  The  city,  Paris,  with  its 
winding  streets,  houses  out  of  plumb, 
and  crowded,  sweating,  not-too-clean 
humanity  seemed  to  be  growing  so  fast 
that  it  was  fairly  bursting  at  the  seams. 


The  cathedral,  Notre  Dame,  dominated 
the  scene  at  a  time  when  religion  gripped 
people  en  masse,  and  in  her  cloisters 
classes  were  begun  that  grew  into  the 
University  of  Paris. 

Book-making  and  the  illuminators’ 
art,  the  alchemist’s  dream  of  converting 
baser  metals  into  gold  and  silver,  the 
best-seller-to-be  Aucassin  et  Nicolette, 
the  clergy’s  vestments  which  could 
shame  a  peacock,  the  bloody  jousts,  fash¬ 
ions  in  armor,  are  dealt  with  in  detail 
and  in  a  style  as  ornate  and  word-em¬ 
broidered  as  the  altar  cloths  that  adorned 
the  cathedral. — B.  G.  D. 

^  Giuseppe  Berto.  The  is  Red. 

New  York.  New  Directions.  1948. 
397  pages.  $3.50. — Here  is  another  proof 
of  Italy’s  literary  and  artistic  revival,  a 
heartbreaking,  unsentimental  account  of 
the  lives  of  four  adolescents  struggling 
to  stay  alive  in  a  social  system  disrupted 
by  war,  their  plight  unrelieved  by  the 
peace.  Their  combined  efforts  to  solve 
the  problem  of  daily  existence  demon¬ 
strate  the  effects  of  social  chaos  on  the 
lives  of  those  too  young  to  be  responsible 
for  the  debacle.  Carla  becomes  a  prosti¬ 
tute,  Giulia  falls  ill  of  consumption  and 
dies,  Tullio  takes  up  the  career  of  a  pro¬ 
fessional  thief.  Daniele,  the  sensitive 
young  boy  in  whom  the  fate  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  may  rest,  hears  too  late  from  the  lips 
of  a  now  cynical  school  teacher  that 
when  men  grow  tired  of  evil  they  will 
perhaps  turn  towards  good. 

“This  is  the  faith  that  one  must  have 
in  humanity.  It’s  nothing  very  much,  a 
faith  like  this,  but . . .  you  young  people 
should  have  it,  and  you  should  do  what 
you  can  for  the  times  that  will  come. 
You  mustn’t  give  way  to  despair.’’ 

But  the  words  have  been  too  much 
abused,  and  Daniele,  in  great  confusion, 
takes  his  own  life.  And  the  reader  finds 
himself  remembering  Housman’s  lad 
who  would  not  live  to  wrong  his  broth¬ 
ers,  but  rather  chose  death. 

In  spite  of  the  bleak  note  on  which 
the  bwk  ends,  the  healthy  attitude 
which  the  book  as  a  whole  represents 
should  not  be  overlooked.  Perhaps  a 
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cure  for  the  world’s  ills  proceeds  from 
such  honest  examinations. — Paul  G. 
Ruggiers.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Hermann  Broch.  The  Sleepwalkers, 
Willa  and  Edwin  Muir,  trs.  New 

York.  Pantheon.  1947.  648  pages.  $5. — 
This  novel,  or  rather  trilogy  of  novels, 
is  the  counterpart  and  predecessor  of  the 
author’s  Death  of  Virgil,  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  as  one  of  the  Pantheon  B^ks 
two  years  ago.  When  the  Schlafwandler 
was  first  published  in  Germany,  the  final 
agony  of  the  Weimar  Republic  was  just 
beginning.  As  one  of  the  representative 
works  of  these  years  of  disintegration, 
this  novel  reflects  the  breakdown  of  the 
German  and  European  tradition,  while 
dealing  with  characters  and  conditions 
of  the  Wilhelminian  era. 

The  three  parts,  significandy  called 
the  Romanticist,  the  Anarchist,  and  the 
Realist,  re-enact  the  Germany  of  1888, 
of  1903,  and  of  1918.  The  events  lead 
from  the  apparendy  unshaken  stand¬ 
ards  of  the  Bismarckian  Reich  to  the  re¬ 
volt  of  the  populace  as  the  result  of  the 
breakdown  of  values  and  leadership  at 
the  end  of  the  First  World  War.  Among 
the  victims  of  this  moral  and  political 
collapse  are  the  army  officer  Von  Pase- 
now  and  the  newspaper  editor  Esch,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  two  classes  who  were  the 
mainstay  of  German  tradition.  But  the 
situation  also  offered  a  brilliant  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  the  shady  type  of  “realist”  to 
inaugurate  a  new  society. 

The  influence  of  Freud,  Proust,  and 
Joyce  is  noticeable. — F.  M.  Wassermann. 
Southwestern  College,  Memphis. 

*  Albert  Camus.  T wo  Plays:  Caligula, 
Cross  Purpose.  New  York.  New  Di¬ 
rections.  1947.  168  pages.  $3. — The 
French  editions  of  these  two  plays  were 
reviewed  in  the  Winter  number  of 
Booths  Abroad,  1948,  and  the  reviewer 
thinks,  are  much  better  worth  reading 
than  these  translations  by  Stuart  Gil¬ 
bert.  More  is  needed  in  a  translation  than 
grammatical  correctness  and  literalness; 
some  sense  of  varying  styles  and  a  feel¬ 
ing  for  rhythm  are  essential,  and  these 


qualities  Mr.  Gilbert  lacks.  Camus 
writes  a  straightforward,  colloquial 
prose,  generally  clipped  and  rapid.  To 
render  “Tout  est  arrange?”  by  “Have 
you  fixed  it  up  to  your  satisfaction?”, 
though  colloquial,  does  not  sound  right. 

Read  the  French  originals  of  these  ex¬ 
istentialist  plays  if  you  wish  to  get  profit 
from  them. — Winifred  Smith.  Vassar 
College. 

^  Eduard  Morike.  Mozart  on  the  Way 
to  Prague.  New  York.  Pantheon. 
1947.  127  pages.  |2.75. — Morike’s  de¬ 
lightful  long-short  story  is  here  trans¬ 
lated  by  Walter  and  Catherine  Alison 
Phillips.  Their  English  version  is  faith¬ 
ful  to  the  original  not  only  in  the  accur¬ 
acy  of  its  language  but  also  in  the  trans¬ 
duction  of  the  shining  lyric  spontaneity 
of  Morike’s  prose.  Eliane  Bonabel  signs 
the  delicate  charcoal  illustrations. 

Morike  was  a  music  lover  himself  and 
especially  admired  Mozart.  This  story 
of  an  imagined  humorous  yet  serious  in¬ 
cident  in  the  life  of  the  great  composer, 
unexpected  visitor  at  a  festive  upper- 
class  betrothal  feast,  presents  him  as  the 
witty,  changeable,  intuitive  genius  that 
we  all  know  him  to  have  been.  Through¬ 
out  the  story  we  hear  premonitions  of 
his  early  death,  and  it  closes  on  a  note 
of  sadness,  as  a  young  girl  muses  in  the 
emptiness  left  by  his  departure  that 
“. . .  he  could  not  possibly  be  more  than 
a  fleeting  apparition  upon  earth,  if  only 
because  this  world  was  in  truth  incap¬ 
able  of  bearing  the  overwhelming  rich¬ 
ness  of  that  which  we  would  lavish  upon 
it.” — Elizabeth  Oal^es.  Norman,  Okla¬ 
homa. 

^  Charles  Maxwell  Lancaster  and 
Paul  T.  Manchester.  Arauco  Tamed. 
Albuquerque.  University  of  New  Mexi¬ 
co  Press.  1948.  282  pages.  $4. — Continu¬ 
ing  their  praiseworthy  task  of  putting 
into  English  the  various  poetic  epics  of 
Chile,  poet  Lancaster  and  Araucanian 
scholar  Manchester  of  Vanderbilt  Uni¬ 
versity  now  present  Pedro  de  Ona’s 
Arauco  Domado,  a  16,000  line  epic 
aimed  to  redress  the  injustice  done  to 
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Spaniards  in  Ercilla’s  Araucana.  The 
pentameter  used  in  this  translation 
makes  pleasanter  reading  than  the 
tetrameter  of  their  other  collaboration, 
the  Araucana.  They  promise  to  increase 
the  value  of  their  contribution  to  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Chile  by  translating  Alvarez  de 
Toledo’s  Purin  indomable.  They  have 
done  a  masterly  job. — W.  K.  /. 

*  Handbook  of  Latin  American  Stud¬ 
ies:  1945.  No.  11.  A  selective 
Guide  to  Mater  id  ..  .on  Anthropology, 
Archives,  Art,  Economics,  Education, 
Fdklore,  Geography,  Government,  His¬ 
tory,  Internationd  Relations,  Labor  and 
Socid  Welfare,  Language  and  Litera¬ 
ture,  Law,  Libraries,  Music,  Philosophy. 
Miron  Burgin,  for  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress,  ed.  Cambridge,  Mass.  Harvard 
University  Press.  1948.  ix+^OS  2-col. 
pages.  $7. — The  first  appearance  of  the 
annual  Handboo/t,  in  1936,  marked  an 
epoch  in  the  cuhural  history  of  Latin 
America.  From  that  year  it  has  been  pos¬ 
sible  to  keep  a  check  on  the  important 
Ibero-American  publications  in  the  social 
sciences  and  the  humanities,  such  has 
long  been  done  in  this  country  and  the 
enterprising  nations  of  Europe.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  overestimate  what  this  refer¬ 
ence  annual  has  done  for  Ibero-Ameri¬ 
can  letters,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Dr.  Lewis  Hanke,  the  first  editor,  and 
Mr.  Miron  Burgin,  who  took  over  about 
the  year  1941,  are  public  benefactors  of 
Latin  America.  They  must  have  worked 
very  hard  to  cover  their  ground  so  ade¬ 
quately,  so  carefully,  and  so  judiciously. 
They  used  to  bring  their  annual  out  in 
something  like  a  year.  It  seems  to  be  tak¬ 
ing  longer  now,  but  reference  works  of 
this  sort  never  cease  to  be  useful.  The 
present  list  of  contributing  editors  in¬ 
cludes  40  scholars.  North  and  South 
American  college  professors,  librarians, 
and  other  specialists,  and  the  field  of 
each  is  so  accurately  marked  out  that 
little  of  importance  seems  to  escape  them. 

Besides  the  bibliographies,  there  are 
usually  a  few  articles  on  reference  ma¬ 
terial  not  included  in  the  standardized 
classification.  This  issue  has  a  thrilling 


paper  on  Important  Acquisitions  of 
Manuscript  and  Rare  Printed  Materid 
Relating  to  Latin  America  in  Libraries 
of  the  United  States,  by  Ruth  Lapham 
Buder  of  the  Newberry  Library  in  Chi¬ 
cago. — R.  T.  H. 

*  The  New  Rand  McNdly  Standard 
Atlas  of  the  World.  Chicago.  Rand 
McNally.  1948.  368  pages.  $5. — Ameri¬ 
can  adas  publishers  are  improving  their 
product  constantly.  Rand  McNally’s 
new  world  adas  is  well  planned,  useful, 
interesting,  even  amusing,  and  cleverly 
advertised.  It  makes  good  its  claim  to  be¬ 
ing  the  “most  complete  convenient-size 
adas.”  Its  four-color  maps  are  so  clear 
and  careful  that  they  carry  a  great  deal 
of  detail  without  sacrifice  of  legibility. 
And  it  supplements  its  handsome  maps 
with  a  wealth  of  statistical  and  descrip¬ 
tive  matter  beside  which  the  adases  of 
even  a  few  years  ago  are  meager  and 
amateurish. 

This  adas  has  180  pages  of  maps,  90 
pages  of  illustrative  text,  35  pages  of  in¬ 
dexes.  It  lies  beautifully  flat  when  open, 
so  that  even  the  middle  portion  of  a 
two-page  map  can  be  consulted  without 
difficulty.  It  is  brought  completely  down 
to  date,  and  one  of  its  most  interesting 
features  is  the  extraordinarily  detailed 
two-page  map  of  Palestine,  which  in 
most  general  adases  is  given  short  shrift. 
It  has  16  pages  of  full-color  historical 
maps  of  Europe.  It  has  not  yet,  to  be 
sure,  solved  certain  problems  of  space 
which  have  baffled  all  adas-builders. 
For  instance:  Each  state  in  the  American 
Union  is  allowed  two  pages,  although 
Texas  is  more  than  200  times  as  large  as 
Rhode  Island,  and  the  population  of 
New  York  is  more  than  100  times  that 
of  Nevada.  Equalization  of  adas  space 
is  as  serious  a  desideratum  as  Henry 
Wallace’s  proposed  equalization  of  in¬ 
come. 

The  statistics  are  presumably  as  ac¬ 
curate  as  they  could  have  been  made, 
and  when  they  are  misleading  it  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  Rand  McNally  compilers. 
This  reviewer  has  an  idea  why  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  Antwerp  is  here  indicated  as 
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50%  larger  than  that  of  Brussels  where¬ 
as  Brussels  is  actually  more  than  three 
times  as  large  as  the  seaport  city.  But  not 
all  readers  may  know  how  figures  can  be 
made  to  tell  such  egregious  fibs. 

The  atlas  habit  is  a  pleasant  mania, 
and  this  clever  volume  is  well  calculated 
to  foster  it. — R.  T.  H. 

^  Who’s  Who  in  Latin  America.  VI. 

Brazil.  Ronald  Hilton,  ed.  Stanford, 
Calif.  Stanford  University  Press  (Chi¬ 
cago.  A.  N.  Marquis. — London.  Oxford 
University  Press).  1948.  269  2-col.  pages. 
$3.50. — TTiis  third  edition  of  Who's 
Who  in  Latin  America  is  appearing  in 
seven  separate  volumes,  of  which  four 
are  now  available.  They  are,  in  addition 
to  the  one  before  us: 

Part  I:  Mexico. — II.  Central  America 
and  Panama. — IV.  Bolivia,  Chile,  Peru. 

Three  parts  are  yet  to  appear:  III. 
Colombia,  Ecuador,  Venezuela. — V.  Ar¬ 
gentina,  Paraguay,  Uruguay.  —  Vll. 
Cuba,  Dominican  Republic,  Haiti. 

The  volume  on  Brazil  was  in  various 
respect  the  most  difficult  of  all,  and  its 
successful  completion  gives  Brazil  and 
foreigners  interested  in  Brazil  the  com- 
pletest  and  most  serviceable  biographical 
dictionary  of  contemporaries  which  that 
vast  republic  has  ever  possessed.  The  sec¬ 
ond  edition  of  Who’s  Who  in  Latin 
America  (dated  1940)  supplied  bio¬ 
graphical  and  bibliographical  data  on 
212  Brazilians.  The  new  edition  handles 
approximately  1800  of  them.  Nor  is  this 
a  random  list.  Editor  Hilton  compiled  it 
on  the  ground,  at  the  cost  of  long  and 
arduous  labor,  and  the  men  of  the  first 
importance  are  pretty  certain  to  be  here. 
It  is,  moreover,  usable  and  accurate.  The 
reader  is  told  exactly  what  each  biogra- 
phee  has  done  and  how  to  reach  him.  As 
to  errors,  this  reviewer  has  noticed  a 
few  litde  slips,  but  he  has  found  just 
as  serious  ones  in  Who’s  Who  in  Ameri¬ 
ca  itself. 

The  Latin  American  Who’s  Who  is  a 
notably  good  piece  of  work,  and  it  meets 
a  real  need. — R.  T.  H, 


^  The  World  of  Learning.  London. 

Europa.  2nd  ed.,  1948.  xii-}-824  2- 
col.  pages.  $12. — The  World  of  Learn¬ 
ing  is  already  the  world’s  standard  ref¬ 
erence  work  on  post-war  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  and  learned  societies.  Much 
larger  than  the  first  edition  of  1947,  this 
new  edition  has  broadened  its  scope  con¬ 
siderably,  particularly  by  the  inclusion 
of  the  professional  and  technological  in¬ 
stitutions  in  the  larger  countries,  and  the 
editors  seem  to  have  been  fairly  success¬ 
ful  in  persuading  institutions  and  so¬ 
cieties  to  submit  fairly  adequate  data — 
a  thankless  task  which,  to  the  personal 
knowledge  of  this  reviewer,  pushed  one 
conscientious  and  sensitive  cyclopedia 
compiler  into  neurosis  and  an  early 
grave. 

The  new  World  of  Learning  opens 
with  a  detailed  treatment  of  interna¬ 
tional  educational,  scientific,  and  cultur¬ 
al  organizations,  with  special  attention 
to  UNESCO,  to  which  are  allotted 
1 1  of  these  big,  closely  printed  pages.  All 
the  other  data  are  listed  under  the  respec¬ 
tive  countries,  arranged  under  one  al¬ 
phabetization,  from  Afghanistan  to 
Yugoslavia.  About  70  countries  are  rep¬ 
resented.  The  United  States  receives  171 
pages  and  Great  Britain  93,  as  against 
19  for  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re¬ 
publics,  an  unfortunate  balance,  but 
probably  unavoidable.  Each  of  the  sec¬ 
tions  on  the  larger  countries  has  its  own 
table  of  contents,  covering  all  or  part  of 
the  following:  Learned  Societies  and  Re¬ 
search  Institutions,  Libraries,  Museums 
and  Art  Galleries,  Universities,  Colleges, 
Technological  Institutions.  There  is  no 
general  index.  The  publishers  promise 
an  index  of  institutions  for  the  next  edi¬ 
tion.  The  pre-war  Minerva  (Berlin.  Wal¬ 
ter  de  Gruyter)  and  Index  Generalis 
(Paris.  Masson.  New  York.  Crofts)  had 
useful  general  indexes  of  names  of  per¬ 
sons. 

There  are  a  few  errors  in  The  World 
of  Learning,  but  apparently  not  many. 
It  is  an  extraordinarily  responsible  piece 
of  work. — H.  K.  L. 
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It  Tchyi  Hsich.  Chinese  Epigrams  In¬ 
side  Out  and  Proverbs.  New  York. 
Exposition  Press.  1948.  75  pages.  $2.50. 
—These  epigrams  are  like  Chinamen 
in  Western  attire — the  thought  is  Ori¬ 
ental  though  the  words  are  American. 
The  author  reports  his  sources  as  the 
sayings  of  Confucius,  Lao-tsu  and  Bud¬ 
dha,  and  declares  that  he  developed  his 
English  diction  by  reading  the  Bible. 

The  bulk  of  the  epigrams  are  probably 
more  the  product  of  Dr.  Tchyi  Hsich 
than  of  Confucius  or  Lao-tsu.  They  re¬ 
veal  Dr.  Tchyi  Hsich’s  high  ethical 
standards,  his  belief  in  the  value  of  work, 
courtesy,  and  kindness,  and  his  supple 
sense  of  humor.  True,  at  times  the  hu¬ 
mor  depends  on  the  twist  of  a  phrase  as 
in:  “Perseverance  means  that  we  have 
to  stick  to  what  we  arc  not  stuck  on,” 
but  there  is  a  goodly  portion  of  lofty 
principles  and  serious  maxims  simply 
and  effectively  expressed.  Grouping 
them  by  topic  would  have  been,  in  this 
reviewer’s  opinion,  a  better  arrangement. 
-B.  G.  D. 

1^  Alands  Folkminncsforbund.  A- 
Idndsl^  odling:  arsbok^.  3  vols.  Ma- 
richamn.  Alands  Folkminncsforbund. 
1946-47-48.  97,  114,  and  108  pages. 
Gratis. — The  annual  of  the  Aland  Island 
historical  society  is  a  splendid  example 
of  local  antiquarian  research  at  its  best. 
History,  politics,  education,  geography, 
folklore,  archaeology,  and  even  bibli¬ 
ography  arc  discussed  with  interest  and 
enthusiasm.  Numerous  illustrations  in¬ 
crease  the  value  of  the  annual  consider¬ 
ably  for  the  person  who  has  never  visited 
this  picturesque  archipelago.  —  Law¬ 
rence  S.  Thompson.  University  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  Library. 

*  Petar  Pctrovics  Nyegos.  Hegyel^^ 
koszortija.  Budapest.  Szekesfovirosi 
Irodalmi  Es  Miivcszcti  intezet.  1948. 
148  pages. — The  author  of  this  poetic 
drama  is  known  in  history  as  Petdr  II, 
bishop-ruler  of  the  tiny  state  of  Mon¬ 
tenegro.  The  work  is  an  attempt  to  make 
a  more  or  less  unknown  people  known 
through  its  poetic  voice.  The  drama  ap¬ 


peared  one  hundred  years  ago;  this  is 
the  second  translation  from  Serbian  into 
Hungarian.  The  first  translation,  which 
had  very  little  response,  appeared  in 
1902  and  was  made  by  Veszelin  Gyis- 
zalovics.  The  present  translation  is  by 
Zoltan  Csuka,  a  Hungarian  poet  and 
writer,  who  lived  for  many  years  in  the 
Yugoslav  section  of  former  Hungary. 
The  plot  revolves  around  the  theme  of 
freedom;  it  reveals  a  small  people’s  vis¬ 
ion  of  liberty  and  the  struggle  for  its 
attainment.  The  work  has  literary  value, 
but  it  is  primarily  a  dramatic  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  heroic  spirit  of  the  Mon¬ 
tenegrins. — Joseph  Remenyi.  Western 
Reserve  University. 

^  Lorinc  Szabo.  Bardtainf(^. 

Budapest.  Egyctcmi  Nyomda.  1948. 
287  pages. — The  well-known  Hungari¬ 
an  poet  is  also  an  excellent  translator. 
This  new  work.  Our  Eternal  Friends, 
contains  for  the  most  part  lyrical  poems 
from  great  and  less  great  foreign  bards. 
Classical  and  modern  poets,  revealing 
the  taste  of  the  past  and  the  present,  of 
the  West  and  the  East,  arc  brought  to 
the  Hungarian  public  almost  as  fresh 
and  spontaneous  as  the  originals.  Of 
English,  Irish,  and  American  poets  in¬ 
cluded  in  his  work,  we  may  mention: 
Blake,  Browning,  Mrs.  Browning,  Ches¬ 
terton,  Clough,  Donne,  Graves,  Emer¬ 
son,  Hardy,  Henley,  Herrick,  Housman, 
Jonson,  Keats,  Kipling,  Dc  la  Marc,  Mar¬ 
lowe,  Masefield,  Milton,  Morris,  Poe, 
Sandburg,  Sitwell,  Shakespeare,  Shelley, 
Spender,  Stevenson,  Tennyson,  Web¬ 
ster,  Whitman,  Wordsworth,  Yeats. — 
Joseph  Remenyi.  Western  Reserve  Uni¬ 
versity. 

**  Nicola  Ottokar.  Studi  comunali  e 
fiorentini.  Firenze.  Nuova  Italia. 
1948.  XX 182  pages. — Nicola  Ottokar 
has  gathered  together  thirteen  essays  and 
notes  (the  earliest  written  in  1919) 
which  deal  in  the  main  with  the  back¬ 
grounds  of  the  Florentine  commune 
and  the  French  cities  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  For  this  reason,  the  miscellany 
will  be  of  special  interest  to  readers  al- 
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ready  familiar  with  Professor  Ottokar’s 
earlier  book,  II  comune  di  Firenze  alia 
fine  del  Dugento  (1926),  which  treats 
in  detail  the  political  and  social  turmoil 
of  a  crucial  decade  in  Italian  history. 

The  article  entided  /  comuni  cittadini 
del  Medio  Evo  reprinted  from  vol.  XI  of 
the  Enciclopedia  Italiana  Ottokar  calls 
his  most  mature  utterance,  written  to 
demonstrate  “la  natura  unitaria  della 
citta  italiana,  a  differenza  dell’  indole 
particolare  ed  isolatrice  delle  citta  d’Ol- 
tralfje”;  the  section  to  which  this  essay 
belongs  (Problemi  generali),  plus  the 
second  section  ( Critica  di  concetti  stori- 
will  be  of  interest  to  students  of  this 
foremost  question  in  Italian  medieval 
studies  for  its  orderly  view  of  communal 
development,  “una  visione  organica  e 
coerente  del  tessuto  storico.” 

As  all  contemporary  research  into 
early  Italian  history  must  do,  this  vol¬ 
ume  pays  tribute  in  more  ways  than  one 
to  the  late,  great  master  of  them  all,  Rob¬ 
ert  Davidsohn. — F.  G.  Ruggiers.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Carlo  Bozzi.  La  tragedia  degli  itali- 
ani.  Roma.  Leonardo.  1947.  viii  -f" 
165  pages.  250  1. — While  this  book 
should  not  be  called  a  defense  of  fascism, 
its  author  views  fascism  as  a  disease 
caused  by  earlier  political  events,  the  ser¬ 
vile  disposition  of  the  people,  and  their 
lack  of  unity.  Much  emphasis  is  put  on 
the  “innocent  victims”  of  the  war  and 
the  “sensazione  generale  della  inutilita 
del  sacrificio.”  For  twenty  years  Musso¬ 
lini  had  been  talking  about  war,  thus 
when  it  came  it  was  received  by  some 
with  a  feeling  of  relief  and  the  hope  that 
Italy  would  lose  and  be  free  of  fascism. 

But  there  was  also  bewilderment  and 
anguish.  The  Italians  had  a  natural  an¬ 
tipathy  for  the  Germans,  now  their  al¬ 
lies,  and  a  feeling  of  spiritual  union  with 
their  present  enemies.  The  war  revealed 
weakness  in  their  political  and  military 
preparation  which  brought  ridicule, 
causing  their  pride  to  suffer  greatly.  The 
end  of  the  war  brought  further  surren¬ 
der  of  independence,  and  disillusion¬ 
ment.  The  author  says  of  their  hopeless¬ 


ness,  “La  nostra  indipendenza,  la  nostra 
liberta  erano  finito.  Per  quanto?” 

The  author  holds  the  United  States 
and  England  guilty  of  unreasonable  and 
short-sighted  administration  of  the 
purge  laws  for  the  punishment  of  fas¬ 
cists.  He  views  the  American  occupa¬ 
tion  as  a  new  servitude.  Also  he  charges 
that  England  and  France  made  a  grave 
mistake  in  excluding  Italy  from  their 
orbit  at  the  time  of  the  Ethiopian  epi¬ 
sode. 

Italy’s  tragedy  had  a  material  side  in 
the  bombardments,  food  rationing,  etc., 
but  the  spiritual  defeat  was  far  more  seri¬ 
ous.  This  book  makes  a  good  case  in  jus¬ 
tifying  the  Italians’  actions  and  their 
mentd  attitudes. — B.  G.  D. 

^  Umberto  Bonomo.  La  Madonna. 

Santuari  e  feste.  New  York.  Vatican 
City.  1948.  384  pages.  |2. — Father  Bo- 
nomo’s  earnest  religious  books  have  been 
mentioned  in  Bool(s  Abroad  before.  This 
manual  of  shrines  consecrated  to  the 
Virgin  was,  according  to  the  author’s 
preface,  written  in  obedience  to  a  dream. 
Phrased  with  great  simplicity,  so  that  it 
can  be  read  with  ease  and  profit  by  the 
humblest  worshiper,  but  with  good 
taste  and  narrative  skill,  it  devotes  two 
or  three  pages  each  to  some  125  sanc¬ 
tuaries,  a  paragraph  each  to  30  more,  and 
lists  50  others  with  geographical  loca¬ 
tion  but  nothing  further.  TTiere  is  much 
interesting  information  in  the  book — 
as  that  there  are  more  than  a  thousand 
churches  in  the  United  States,  and  62 
in  the  city  of  Rome  alone,  which  are 
dedicated  to  the  Mother  of  Jesus. — 
H.  K.  L. 

^  Luigi  Menapace.  Saggio  intorno  al 

'‘Mulino  del  Po."  Milano.  Garzanti. 
1947.  147  pages  -|-  81  plates  of  Biblio- 
grafia  Bacchelliana  by  Marino  Parenti. 
400  1. — Rather  obscure  and  difficult  at 
first,  this  essay  grows  more  comprehen¬ 
sible,  interesting,  and  instructive  as  the 
chapters  roll  on.  In  his  double  capacity 
as  poet  and  philologist,  Menapace  be¬ 
comes  a  needed  guide  to  the  significance 
of  this  fluvial  mill  novel.  It  is  true  that 
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he  hears  echoes  of  Manzoni’s  historical 
masterpiece,  but  he  justifies  Bacchelli, 
who  was  endeavoring  to  produce  a  last> 
ing  work  of  art  in  a  field  in  which  Man- 
zoni  had  established  and  marked  ter¬ 
mini  altissimi. 

Far  from  turning  the  essay  into  a 
resum^,  in  pages  rich  in  perception  and 
poetic  penetration  Menapace  succeeds  in 
bringing  the  reader  to  the  heart  and  soul 
of  Baccheili’s  most  multiform  novel, 
whose  faults  are  few,  whose  virtues 
many.  The  best  chapters  of  the  essay  are 
those  titled  Dell’  Italia  and  Sintassi  e 
lessico  del  "Mulino  del  Po.”  In  the  latter 
he  approves  Bacchelli’s  forsaking  of  the 
academy  in  order  to  be  with  the  people, 
especially  the  people  del  veneto.  TTie  bib¬ 
liographical  summary  is  exhaustive. — 
Donato  Internoscia.  The  University  of 
Akron. 

V  Dario  Ortolani.  5o/e  bianco.  Milano. 

Garzanti.  1947.  187  pages. — Realis¬ 
tically  descriptive,  this  bewk  is  read,  not 
for  the  action,  but  for  Ortolani’s  poeti¬ 
cally  forceful  style  and  philosophic  ob¬ 
servations  (“Anche  il  passo  del  vian- 
dantc  sulle  formiche  obbedisce  alia  vo- 
lonta  divina”).  Conversation  is  rare:  a 
line  or  two  in  the  midst  of  picturesque 
pages.  Tlie  novel  takes  ethereal  shape 
around  a  “Casa  dell’  Ospitalita’’  while 
the  Italian  war  in  Africa  echoes  far  and 
near.  The  action  becomes  interesting, 
even  tense,  in  the  core  of  the  book,  where 
Giovanna  enters  the  “Casa”  with  her 
physically  tempting  attractiveness.  The 
heat  and  glare  of  the  “white  sun”  causes 
a  young  priest  to  lose  his  judgment,  but 
the  blame  is  placed  at  Giovanna’s  door. 
Sensual  and  sensuous,  Ortolani  lingers 
long  on  Giovanna’s  charms,  and  on  the 
unpleasant  odors  arising  from  the  un¬ 
sanitary  outskirts  of  the  sixteen-house 
village. — Donato  Internoscia.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Akron. 

*  B.  Curato.  Sessant’anni  di  teatro  in 
Italia,  Milano.  Denti.  1947.  365 
pages. — The  sub-title  of  this  book  is  Da 
Giovanni  Verga  a  Ugo  Betti,  and  the  au¬ 
thor  offers  a  fuller  treatment  of  this  pe¬ 


riod  than  has  appeared  before.  He  opens 
with  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  influence 
of  the  French  playwrights  on  the  Italian 
school  of  verismo,  and  shows  that  they 
were  responsible  for  a  new  type  of  hero¬ 
ine.  His  estimate  of  Roberto  Bracco  is 
higher  than  that  of  Silvio  d’Amico,  who 
will  only  admit  that  Bracco  wrote  one 
good  play,  II  piccolo  santo.  He  finds  all 
D’Annunzio’s  plays  turgid  and  false  in 
sentiment  except  La  figlia  di  Jorio,  con¬ 
cerning  which,  however,  he  agrees  with 
Borgese  that  it  is  the  finest  description 
of  humanity  ever  written  by  a  play¬ 
wright  who  knows  humanity  only  by 
sight. 

On  Pirandello  he  writes  an  excellent 
chapter,  pointing  out,  however,  that  no 
treatment  of  Pirandello  can  ever  be 
either  exhaustive  or  completely  satisfac¬ 
tory. 

There  is  a  most  illuminating  chapter 
on  the  contemporary  dramatists,  and 
finally  a  whole  chapter  is  devoted  to  the 
work  of  Ugo  Betti,  in  whom  Curato  sees 
the  poet  who  may  be  the  precursor  of  a 
new  drama.  He  feels  that  both  dramatic 
writers  and  critics  were  injured  by  the 
political  dictatorship  in  Italy.  It  must 
however  be  remembered  that  Marco 
Praga  had  complained  as  early  as  1919 
about  the  lowered  standards  in  the  the¬ 
ater. 

Particularly  valuable  is  the  appended 
critical  bibliography  of  the  principal 
works  on  the  Italian  theater  written  be¬ 
tween  1911  and  1942. — Beatrice  Corri¬ 
gan.  University  of  Toronto. 

^  Giuseppe  Manno.  Della  j  or  tuna 
delle  parole.  2  vols.  Bruno  Miglio- 
rini,  ed.  Roma.  Tumminelli.  1947.  343 
pages. — Reading  Manno’s  book  used  to 
be  one  of  the  favorite  pastimes  of  nine¬ 
teenth  century  Italians.  This  is  attested 
by  the  fact  that  it  went  through  nine  edi¬ 
tions  in  approximately  fifty  years,  from 
1831  to  1884.  What  does  the  volume 
contain  to  make  it  so  enticing?  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  explanation  lies  in 
our  author’s  fascination  with  words  and 
their  meanings,  a  part  of  which  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  communicating  to  others.  He 
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further  adorned  his  subject  with  a  pol¬ 
ished  style,  a  pure  Italian,  philosophical 
and  moral  observations,  liberal  quota¬ 
tions  from  Latin  and  Italian  classics,  and 
a  ready  wit.  His  source  materials  are  the 
best  etymologists  that  immediately  pre¬ 
ceded  him:  Du  Cange,  Menage,  Voss, 
Muratori,  Salvini,  as  well  as  the  Latins, 
Varro,  Aulus  Gellius,  Festus,  and  Ser- 
vius. 

Some  four  hundred  words  are  here 
discussed  in  families  or  in  groups  show¬ 
ing  changes  in  meanings.  Erroneous 
etymologies  are  few  in  number.  That 
the  Fortuna  delle  parole  should  have  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  such  an  outstand¬ 
ing  linguistic  authority  as  Bruno  Miglio- 
rini,  who  has  taken  pains  to  provide  it 
with  a  preface  and  notes,  is  a  real  tribute 
to  the  excellence  and  lasting  qualities  of 
the  book. — Joseph  G.  Fucilla.  North¬ 
western  University. 

Datnna  scientiae  hungaricae.  Buda¬ 
pest.  Ministry  of  Culture  and  Public 
Instruction.  1947.  131  pages,  large  for¬ 
mat,  -}-  57  plates. — The  public  buildings 
of  Budapest  suffered  gready  during  the 
siege  of  1944-45,  largely  because  the 
Germans  and  the  Hungarian  Fascists 
fortified  themselves  in  them  and  the 
buildings  were  largely  destroyed  in  dis¬ 
lodging  the  defenders.  This  volume, 
published  in  four  languages — Latin, 
English,  French,  and  Russian — reminds 
the  rest  of  the  world  that  Hungary’s  sci¬ 
entific  and  cultural  contribution  has 
been  considerable,  but  that  it  cannot  be 
resumed  unless  there  is  outside  aid  for 
the  restoration  of  her  scientific  and  clin¬ 
ical  equipment,  her  colleges  and  other 
schools,  her  libraries,  and  art  collections. 
The  full-page  illustrations  which  con¬ 
stitute  most  of  the  volume  show  the 
ghasdy  effects  of  bombardment,  looting, 
and  weather.  One  of  the  most  touching 
of  the  pictures  is  of  a  cozy  litde  room 
in  an  art  museum,  with  the  handsome 
plush  divan  in  the  center  piled  high  with 
snow  because  the  roof  is  gone. — R.  T.  H. 

^  Einar  0stvedt.  Christian  Magnus 

Falsen:  Unjen  i  bans  politi1(l^.  Oslo. 
Aschehoug.  1945.  ix-}-654  pages. — In 


his  thorough  analysis  of  Falsen,  punc¬ 
tuated  with  quotations  from  and  digests 
of  Fal  sen’s  own  writings,  excerpts  from 
the  literary  remains  of  Falsen’s  contem¬ 
poraries,  and  generous  quotation  and 
syntheses  of  marked  different  points  of 
view  of  historians  of  the  last  hundred 
years,  0stvedt  produces  a  complete  por¬ 
trait  of  the  most  controversial  figure  in 
modern  Norwegian  history. 

By  analyzing  his  educational  back¬ 
ground  and  by  reconstructing  his  intel¬ 
lectual,  social,  and  political  environment, 
the  biographer  shows  Falsen’s  strong 
sense  of  order,  his  general  consistency, 
his  devotion  to  duty  in  his  numerous 
high  offices,  and  his  fervent  patriotism, 
although  Falsen’s  contemporaries  gen¬ 
erally  taxed  him  with  inefficiency,  in¬ 
consistency,  personal  ambition,  and  even 
treason.  0stvedt,  in  his  scholarly,  objec¬ 
tive,  and  readable  study,  clearly  deline¬ 
ates  Falsen’s  limitations,  but  he  does  not 
make  it  clear  why  Falsen’s  motives  were 
so  often  misinterpreted. — Sverre  Ares- 
tad.  University  of  Washington. 

^  Paul  Rivet.  As  origens  do  homem 
americano.  Sao  Paulo.  Instituto  Pro- 
gresso.  1948.  123  pages. — Translation  of 
a  work  by  the  French  anthropologist 
noted  for  his  explorations  in  the  Ama¬ 
zon  regions  of  Brazil,  Colombia,  Ecua¬ 
dor,  and  Peru.  The  book  is  described 
as  a  synthesis  of  Rivet’s  longer  studies. 
The  Portuguese  version  is  by  Paulo 
Duarte.  —  Samuel  Putnam.  Lambcrt- 
ville,  N.  J. 

^  Luiz  Silva  e  Alburquerque.  Seis  des- 
tinos  embalados  pelo  amor.  Curitiba. 
Guaira.  1948.  150  pages. — A  novel 
which,  so  the  author  informs  us,  contains 
“o  enfecho  de  minh’alma,”  and  he  adds: 
“minh’alma  constitue  o  brilhante  lapi- 
dado  pelas  peregrinas  virtudes  de  minha 
esposa.  . .  .”  This  is  a  good  summary  of 
the  book.  The  author,  a  member  of  vari¬ 
ous  literary  societies,  is  known  also  as  a 
poet. — Samuel  Putnam.  Lambertville, 
N.  J. 

^  Manuel  Bandeira.  Mafua  de  Malun- 
go.  Jogos  onomdsticos  e  outros  versos 
de  circumstdneia.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Livro 
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Inconsutil.  1948.  77  pages.— Every  poet, 
doubtless,  has  his  sportive  moments 
when  he  wishes  merely  to  divert  him¬ 
self  with  his  art  without  the  feeling  that 
posterity  is  looking  over  his  shoulder. 
Such  jeux  d’ esprit,  accordingly,  as  in  the 
present  instance,  are  likely  to  be  exclud¬ 
ed  from  his  collected  works,  though 
often  one  cannot  quite  see  why.  This 
volume,  for  example,  consisting  of  pieces 
written  for  Senhor  Bandeira’s  intimate 
friends,  contains  much  that  is  worth  pre¬ 
serving,  including  a  Hne  sonnet  and  a 
number  of  divertissements  that  are  rem¬ 
iniscent  of  Mallarmc.  The  book  takes  on 
additional  interest  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  printed  (in  Spain)  by  another  poet, 
one  who  happens  to  have  a  passion  for 
typography,  Joao  Cabral  de  Melo.  Worth 
putting  with  your  Bandeira  items  if  you 
can  succeed  in  procuring  a  copy. — Sam¬ 
uel  Putnam.  LambertvUle,  N.  J. 

^  Manuel  Bandeira.  Poesias  com- 
pletas.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Casa  do  Estu- 
dante.  1948.  350  pages. — The  influence 
of  Manuel  Bandeira  is  unequaled  among 
living  Brazilian  poets.  His  admirable 
work  represents  a  strong  reaction  against 
a  frequent  tendency  toward  the  over- 
formal  lyric,  sometimes  bombastic,  some¬ 
times  feeble,  often  artificial.  He  is  ironi¬ 
cal  now  and  then,  very  often  melancholy, 
always  human  and  very  personal.  His 
style  is  completely  free  from  rhetoric, 
simple  and  easy,  conversational  but 
never  prosaic.  Born  in  Recife  in  1886, 
he  shows  affinities  with  Baudelaire,  La¬ 
forgue,  and  Heine.  But  he  is  one  of  the 
most  original  of  artists.  He  is  tempera¬ 
mentally  related  to  those  poets,  but  he 
does  not  imitate  them.  These  Poesias 
completas  are  the  work  of  one  of  the 
greatest  of  Latin  American  poets.  From 
his  first  book,  A  cinza  das  horas  (1917) 
to  his  most  recent  publications,  he  is  al¬ 
ways  a  poet,  rich  in  facets  which  arc 
steps  in  his  evolution.  His  most  distin¬ 
guished  collection,  to  our  taste,  is  the  one 
entided  Ubertinagem.  —  Gastdn  Fi- 
gueira.  Montevideo. 


*  Padberg  Drcnkpol.  Parecer  sobre  o 
acordo  ortogrdfico  interacadimico 

da  lingua  portuguesa.  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Brazilian  Academy  of  Philology.  1948. 
19  pages. — This  posthumously  pub¬ 
lished  brochure  is  probably  the  last  work 
written  by  its  author,  a  distinguished 
philologist.  Prepared  for  the  Brazilian 
Academy  of  Philology  and  approved  by 
that  body,  it  discusses  the  orthographic 
accord  between  Brazil  and  Portugal, 
which  Senhor  Drcnkpol  favors  with 
certain  reservations. — Samuel  Putnam. 
Lambcrtville,  N.  J. 

*  Josuc  Montclo.  Problemas  da  Bibli- 
oteca  Nacional.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Im- 

prensa  Nacional.  1948.  23  pages. — Ad¬ 
dress  delivered  by  Senhor  Montclo  upon 
assuming  his  duties  as  director  of  the 
National  Library  of  Brazil  on  January 
14,  1948.  In  discussing  the  “immediate 
problems”  seen  as  confronting  him,  the 
new  librarian  is  more  than  a  litde  pessi¬ 
mistic,  especially  by  reason  of  the  alto¬ 
gether  inadequate  staff  that  he  found. 
He  makes  an  appeal  for  support  to  schol¬ 
ars  and  book-lovers  and  suggests  certain 
practical  remedies. — Samuel  Putnam. 
Lambcrtville,  N.  J. 

^  Costa  Carci.  Din  lirico  lui  Petofi. 

Budapest.  Anonymus.  1948.  293 
pages. — It  is  of  real  cultural  significance 
to  have  fifty  poems  of  Sdndor  Petofi,  the 
greatest  nineteenth  century  Hungarian 
lyric  poet,  translated  into  Roumanian 
by  Costa  Carci.  One  must  recognize  the 
ethical  value  of  this  work,  considering 
that  for  a  long  time  there  was  a  spon¬ 
taneous  and  artificially  created  animosity 
between  the  Magyars  and  the  Roumani¬ 
ans.  Aside  from  its  political  and  cultural 
significance,  one  should  stress  the  artistic 
vdidity  of  Costa  Carci’s  work.  The  Rou¬ 
manian  poet — who  also  translated  many 
poems  of  Endrc  Ady,  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  Hungarian  poet — represents  a  hap¬ 
py  combination  of  humanitarian  and 
esthetic  sensibility,  thus  adding  to  the 
elimination  of  national  prejudices  in 
southeastern  Europe. — Joseph  Remenyi. 
Western  Reserve  University. 
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W  V.  Lan.  S  SH  A  ot  pervoi  do  vtoroi 
mirovoi  voini.  Leningrad.  OGIZ. 
1947.  484  pages.  15  r. — A  well-docu¬ 
mented  history  of  the  United  States  from 
the  beginning  of  the  First  World  War 
to  that  of  the  Second.  Though  obvious¬ 
ly  class-angled,  it  appears,  once  an  allow¬ 
ance  is  made  for  that,  both  fair  and  ob¬ 
jective.  The  author  devotes  considerable 
attention  to  the  labor  movement  and 
the  class  struggle,  and  to  the  part  played 
in  them  by  the  American  Communist 
Party. 

The  whole  history  of  the  period  is 
thoroughly  covered,  with  particular  em¬ 
phasis  on  economic  and  social  factors, 
and  with  considerable  high-lighting  of 
the  most  important  political  personalities 
of  the  day.  Full-length  portraits  arc 
drawn  of  the  Presidents.  The  author 
gives  a  not  entirely  favorable  characteri¬ 
zation  of  President  Wilson,  decidedly 
negative  ones  of  Harding,  Coolidge  and 
Hoover,  and  is  wholly  pro-Rooscvclt.  He 
approves  particularly  of  Roosevelt’s  for¬ 
eign  policy  during  the  years  immediately 
preceding  the  Second  World  War,  notes 
with  pride  the  attitude  of  the  USSR  with 
regard  to  the  Munich  Pact,  and,  al¬ 
though  he  carries  his  story  to  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  1939,  makes  no  mention  at  all  of 
the  Soviet-German  agreement.  The  war 
against  Hitler  is  apparendy  regarded, 
from  the  very  beginning,  as  a  just  war. 
— Valentine  Snow.  New  York  City. 

^  Vasilii  Andrcyvich  Sukhorev.  Isto- 
riya  Dul{hobortsev.  Grand  Forks, 
B.  C.,  Canada.  TTic  Author.  1948.  299 
pages. — A  good  deal  has  been  written  on 
the  Russian  sects,  especially  the  Duk- 
hobors,  by  outsiders.  The  Dukhobors 
have  relied  largely  on  oral  tradition  and 
have  rarely  committed  to  writing  cither 
the  story  of  their  origin  and  growth  or 
their  doctrines.  Recent  generations,  how¬ 
ever,  have  become  literate,  and  we  have 
here  a  Dukhobor’s  own  account  of  his 
people,  their  beliefs,  and  their  vicissi¬ 
tudes. 

The  author,  who  prefers  to  be  known 
among  English-speaking  peoples  as  Wil¬ 
liam  Soukoreff,  tells  the  story  of  the  ap¬ 


pearance  of  the  Dukhobors  in  Russia  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  their  persecution 
at  the  hands  of  the  Tsarist  government, 
their  exile  to  the  Caucasus,  and  finally, 
their  refusal  to  submit  to  military  ser¬ 
vice.  The  persecution  that  this  brought 
on  led  them  to  leave  Russia  in  1898  and 
settle  in  Canada,  in  the  province  of  Sas¬ 
katchewan. 

In  their  new  homes  a  schism  devel¬ 
oped  which  led  the  more  extreme  ele¬ 
ment  to  migrate  to  British  Columbia, 
where  they  settled  in  a  number  of  moun¬ 
tain  valleys.  Here  fresh  feuds  broke  out 
and  deeds  of  violence  have  led  to  col¬ 
lisions  with  the  government.  The  truth 
is  that  the  enticements  of  the  material 
civilization  with  which  they  arc  sur¬ 
rounded  threatens  them  with  disinte¬ 
gration  and  these  outbreaks  arc  the  out¬ 
come. 

The  Dukhobors  have  thus  reached  a 
most  critical  stage  in  their  history.  Sin¬ 
cere  Dukhobors  like  Mr.  Soukoreff  arc 
trying  to  enlighten  the  younger  genera¬ 
tion  on  what  their  sect  has  stood  for,  in 
the  effort  to  point  out  the  course  they 
should  follow  in  the  future. — S.  R. 
Tompf(ins.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Sergei  Markov.  Yu/^onsl(y  Voron. 

Moskva.  Sovietsky  Pisatel.  (New 
York.  International  Book  Service).  1947. 
266  pages.  5  r.,  25  k. — This  short  his¬ 
torical  novel  takes  place  partly  in  the 
Russian-owned  Alaska  of  the  eighteen- 
forties,  partly  in  Russia  of  that  period. 
The  material  on  which  the  author  draws 
is  of  extreme  interest,  and  it  is  a  pity 
that  he  has  been  able  to  give  us  little 
more  than  a  cardboard  hero  moving 
jerkily  through  a  laboriously  recon¬ 
structed  landscape. 

Lavrenty  Zagoskin  was  no  doubt  in¬ 
tended  to  ^  a  romantic  figure.  A  former 
naval  lieutenant,  broken  for  political 
heresy,  he  finds  himself  “without  rank,” 
permitted,  rather  than  urged,  to  explore 
the  valley  of  the  Yukon.  In  the  course  of 
his  long  and  perilous  expedition  he  en¬ 
counters  treachery  and  murder,  comes 
across  a  very  convenient  map  pointing 
out  the  location  of  several  gold  deposits, 
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and  falls  in  with  the  female  chieftain  of 
an  Indian  tribe,  by  whom  he  has  a  child. 
Once  back  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
Russian-American  Company  in  Alaska 
he  is  greeted  with  mistrust  and  bureau¬ 
cratic  methods.  Apparently,  the  Russian 
government  would  not  accept  even  gold 
mines  from  a  man  who  had  sympathized 
with  the  Decembrists  and  who,  in  the 
most  unlikely  manner  possible,  is  given, 
in  Alaska,  an  iron  ring  forged  by  one  of 
the  Decembrists  in  the  Siberian  mines. 
Zagoskin  is  finally  sent  back  to  Russia 
and  given  a  minor  government  position. 
A  high  official  whom  he  tells  about  the 
Alaskan  gold  refuses  to  take  any  action 
on  the  grounds  that  the  recent  discovery 
of  gold  in  California  had  brought  law¬ 
less  riff-raff  to  that  region,  and  that  a 
similar  boom  in  Alaska  might  result  in 
the  loss  of  the  territory  to  Russia.  Zago¬ 
skin  had  written  a  book  about  his  wan¬ 
derings  in  Alaska,  but  its  publication 
is  stopped  by  censorship. 

The  picture  of  the  activities  of  the 
Russian-American  Company  in  Alaska 
given  in  this  book  is  extremely  incom¬ 
plete.  In  order  to  learn  something  about 
that  interesting  and  little-known  bit  of 
Russian  history,  the  reader  will  do  better 
to  consult  the  historical  material  on 
which  Markov  himself  has  drawn.  There 
have  been  several  Soviet  publications  on 
that  subject  in  recent  years. — Valentine 
Snow.  New  York  City. 

^  Jozef  Hordk.  Zahmleny  ndvrat. 

Tur2.  sv.  Martin,  Slovakia.  Matica 
Slovenskd.  1946.  146  pages.  54  ki. — The 
contemporary  Slovak  short  story  and 
novel,  sentimental,  pietistic,  screaming 
melodrama  as  literature,  is  realistic  in  its 
theme  and  techniques.  The  Slovak  writ¬ 
er’s  characters  see  the  ravished  maiden 
as  a  broken  lily,  a  faded  flower,  once 
white,  pure,  and  beautiful  as  snow,  now 
a  dead  angel;  her  despoiler  with  the 
lurid  eyes  of  a  wolf,  hands  hot  as  glow¬ 
ing  coals,  blood  pulsing  to  burst  its  veins 
etc.  There  are  seven  violent  tales  in  this 
volume. — Ivan  J.  Kramoris.  Marquette 
University  High  School. 


*  Anton  Blanck.  Carl  Michael  Bell¬ 
man.  Stockholm.  Natur  och  Kultur. 

1948.  95  pages.  3.50  kr. — Despite  the 
great  volume  of  publication  on  Allman, 
Professor  Blanck’s  new  essay  will  be  wel¬ 
comed  for  its  sensitive  appreciation  of 
the  great  poet’s  genius  and  for  his  thor¬ 
ough  comprehension  of  the  historical 
milieu  without  which  Bellman  and  his 
poetry  might  never  have  been.  In  many 
respects  this  short  essay  is  the  equivalent 
of  many  a  more  ponderous  tome  on  Bell¬ 
man,  for  Blanck’s  simple  economy  of 
expression  tells  much  that  is  missed  in 
the  pedestrian  verbosity  of  other  critics. 
Already  introduced  to  America  by  van 
Ixwn’s  sprightly  translation.  Bellman 
merits  well  a  similar  essay  in  English. — 
L.  S.  T. 

**  Per  Wieselgren.  Georg  Stjernhielm. 

Stockholm.  Natur  och  Kultur.  1948. 
100  pages.  3.50  kr. — Stjernhielm  isn’t 
known  to  English-speaking  readers  and 
doesn’t  deserve  it.  Nevertheless,  as  the 
only  poet  of  any  great  significance  in 
seventeenth  century  Swedish  literature 
he  merits  some  attention.  He  was  Goran 
Lilja  until  he  moved  to  Dorpat  in  his 
early  thirties,  but  he  was  soon  ennobled 
and  took  the  name  Stjernhielm.  For 
the  remaining  four  decades  of  his  life 
he  devoted  himself  to  literature  and  offi¬ 
cial  duties  (among  which  were  anti¬ 
quarian  and  archival  assignments).  As  a 
representative  of  the  Swedish  crown  in 
Estonia  he  lived  the  typical  life  of  the 
foreign  landowner  there.  In  some  re- 
spjects  the  remarkably  clear  picture  of 
this  aspect  of  Stjernhielm’s  life  which 
Wieselgren  has  excavated  from  Estonian 
archives  is  more  valuable  than  Stjern¬ 
hielm’s  own  poetry. — L.  S.  T. 

*  Carl-Erik  af  Geijerstam,  Erik  Horn- 
strom,  Gunnar  Svanfeldt,  Gunnar 

Tidestrom.  Lyrisl(  tidsspegel.  Lund. 
Gleerup.  1947.  256  pages.  7.50  kr. — A 
team  of  young  Swedish  Academicians 
have  made  the  analysis  of  modern  poetry 
a  hobby  for  leisure  hours.  Each  of  them 
took  a  certain  poem  or  poet,  and  then 
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they  met  and  discussed  their  results. 
Since  these  results  seemed  to  have  a  gen¬ 
eral  interest  they  collected  some  of  them 
in  a  little  book,  where  you  will  find 
thirty-three  poems  by  sixteen  Swedish 
authors  from  the  five  last  decades  an¬ 
alyzed  and  annotated.  The  choice  has 
been  made  in  such  a  way  that  each  poem 
is  not  only  typical  for  its  author  but  also 
representative  for  the  period  when  it  was 
published. 

The  commentators  have  considered 
the  general  literary  background  in  each 
case  and  have  tried  to  point  out  the  spe¬ 
cial  and  personal  situations  and  conflicts 
in  which  the  poems  have  their  roots;  the 
relations  to  other  Swedish  and  foreign 
authors  and  literary  movements;  the  dif¬ 
ferent  stylistic  features,  and  finally,  the 
“meaning”  of  the  more  esoteric,  modern¬ 
istic  poems.  The  book  is  thus  a  blend  of 
literary  history  and  literary  criticism  to 
form  a  sort  of  “lyrical  mirror  of  the 
time.”  The  work  of  the  four  collabora¬ 
tors  is  very  instructive  and  seems  to  be 
a  valuable  introduction  to  modern  Swed¬ 
ish  poetry. — Thure  Nyman.  Edsviken, 
Sweden. 

^  Brdllopsbesvdrs  Ihagf^ommelse. 

Stockholm.  Sallskapet  Bokvannerna. 
1948.  46  pages. — No  author  is  given  for 
this  delightful  seventeenth  century  nup¬ 
tial  poem;  although  it  has  been  attrib¬ 
uted  to  Georg  Stjernhelm,  it  has  also 
been  suggested  that  it  could  be  the  work 
of  Johannes  Rudhelius.  Young  love,  the 
observance  of  the  sacrament  (and  fes¬ 
tivities  pertaining  thereto),  and  an  inti¬ 
mate  description  of  married  life  give  this 
famous  poem  a  place  among  the  earliest 
monuments  of  realism  in  Swedish  lit¬ 
erature.  Illustrations  by  Sven  Ljungberg, 
especially  executed  for  this  edition,  are 
an  attractive  feature. — L.  5.  T. 

*  Carl  G.  Laurin  and  Hjalmar  Soder- 
berg.  Vdnner  emellan:  en  brevvdx- 
ling.  Stockholm.  Sallskapet  Bokvanner¬ 
na.  1948.  168  pages.  11.50  and  15  kr. — 
Edited  by  Casimir  Laurin  and  Tom 
Soderberg,  this  collection  of  letters  cov¬ 
ering  the  eight  years  which  ended  with 


Laurin’s  death  in  1940  offers  little  that 
will  change  the  opinions  of  the  critics, 
but  it  is  noteworthy  as  an  exposition  of 
the  thought  of  two  great  Europeans  dur¬ 
ing  the  turbulent  decade  of  the  thirties. 
Politics,  literature,  journalism,  art,  and 
dozens  of  other  topics  from  drama  to 
folklore  are  discussed.  Many  prominent 
literary  personalities  of  our  times  arc 
examined  and  re-examined  by  the  two 
friends,  and  their  attitude  toward  such 
a  writer  as  Kaj  Munk  will  be  of  no  small 
influence  in  shaping  the  final  critical 
judgment.  The  editors  have  provided  a 
brief  introduction  and  a  useful  section 
of  notes  to  clarify  many  references  which 
might  be  lost  for  a  reader  not  personally 
acquainted  with  the  authors. — Law¬ 
rence  S.  Thompson.  University  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  Library. 

^  (Nearly  every  one  of  the  following 
verse  collections  deserves  as  much 
space  as  w'e  are  able  to  give  to  the  entire 
group.  But  we  haven’t  the  room,  more’s 
the  pity!) 

Margherita  Guidacci.  La  sabbia  e 
I’angelo.  Firenze.  Vallecchi.  1946.  58 
pages.  100  1. — Vittorio  Sereni.  Diario 
d’ Algeria.  Firenze.  Vallecchi.  1947.  48 
pages.  100  1. — Carlos  Augusto  Le6n. 
Los  nombres  de  la  vida.  Caracas.  Seneca. 
1947.  158  pages.  |5  m-n. — Segundo 
Avila.  La  alondra  de  plata.  Rosario. 
Ruiz.  141  pages. — F.  Lazo  Marti.  Poesi- 
as.  Caracas.  Ministerio  de  Educacidn 
Nacional.  1946.  270  pages. — Irma  Pei- 
rano.  Cuerpo  del  canto.  Rosario.  Ruiz. 
1947.  51  pages.  |4.50  m-n. — Amparo  R. 
Vidal.  Copa  de  cantos  nuevos.  La  Ha- 
bana.  Vibora.  1946.  189  pages. — Paul 
Reboux.  he  trisor  des  demoiselles.  Brux¬ 
elles.  Chabassol.  4th  ed.,  1946. 1 1 1  pages. 
— Marylcne.  Papillons  noirs.  Montreal. 
Brousseau.  1948.  93  pages.  |1. — Georges 
Linze.  Pohme  de  la  ville  survolSe  par  les 
reves.  Liege.  Anthologie.  n.d.  63  pages. 
— Henri  Ferrare.  Arioso  dolente.  Ge¬ 
neve.  “Courrier  de  Geneve.”  1946.  143 
pages. 

Much  of  the  purest  poetry  has  come 
out  of  great  tribulation.  The  admirable 
Florence  publishing  house  of  Vallecchi 
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has  a  series  of  neat  little  gray  volumes 
of  verse  by  young  poets  who,  to  push  the 
quotation  farther,  have  almost  literally 
washed  their  robes  white  in  their  own 
blood.  Margherita  Guidacci,  born  in 
1921,  critic  and  translator  of  English 
poets,  has  printed  in  her  first  volume  of 
verses  42  pensive  little  poems  all  of 
which  deal  with  death.  One  of  the  most 
appealing  is  her  Epitaffio  d’ignoto: 

Quanto  pill  cupa  dimora  della  vostra  ha  la  mia 
came,  vivi, 

Tanto  piu  lieta  dimora  ha  la  mia  anima. 

A1  mio  corpo  la  notte,  alia  mia  anima  I’aurora, 
Mcntre  voi  vi  aggirate  in  un  incerto  crepuscolo. 

—Professor  Vittorio  Sereni,  translator 
of  Julien  Green  and  Paul  Valery,  was 
captured  by  the  Americans  and  spent 
two  years,  1943  to  1945,  in  African  con¬ 
centration  camps.  All  the  poems  in  his 
refined,  quiet,  and  dreary  litde  book 
were  written  in  that  “ombra  piu  ombra 
di  fatica  e  d’ira.”  Such  bits  as  Pin  Up 
Girl  are  bitter  masterpieces  of  under¬ 
statement. 

Carlos  Augusto  Leon’s  rich  and  bright 
Los  nombres  de  la  vida  carries  a  cordial 
preface  by  Jorge  Carrera  Andrade.  This 
poet,  who  fought  the  tyrant  G6mez  and 
was  forced  to  flee  to  Mexico,  confesses 
that 

A  vcces  tc  sumerges,  Pocsia, 
cn  el  diario  vivir 
y  sc  diria  que  has  muerto.  . .  . 

But  he  has  put  his  life  into  his  verses, 
and  his  verses  are  alive. — Segundo 
Avila’s  La  cdondra  de  plata  is  the  work 
of  an  Argentine  lawyer.  This  is  not  the 
first  time  that  this  reviewer  has  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  admire  the  simple  and  sonorous 
verses  in  which  Sr.  Segundo  Avila 
clothes  his  virile  optimism.  The  whole¬ 
some  longish  poem  Plenitud  in  this  col¬ 
lection  is  as  warm  and  brave  as  the  verses 
of  Edwin  Markham. 

The  Venezuelan  Criollista  poet  Lazo 
Marti  (1864-1909),  physician  by  pro¬ 
fession  and  fighting  liberal  by  political 
conviction,  wrote  a  great  deal  of  care¬ 
fully  balanced,  sentimental  poetry  which 
is  less  neurotic  but  not  less  genuine  than 
the  haphazard  verses  of  our  time.  Typi¬ 


cal  is  the  conclusion  of  his  poem  to 
Woman,  from  the  series  Almas  en  pena: 

e'Quicn  la  puede  culpar  de  haber  nacido? 

^'(^icn  la  puede  culpar  de  haber  amado? 

This  substantial  edition  of  his  work  has 
a  long  and  thoughtful  analysis  of  his  art 
by  Edoardo  Crema. — The  intense  and 
very  feminine  verses  of  Irma  Peirano 
might  have  had  for  motto  the  opening 
line  of  her  Monocromia: 

Hay  un  poco  de  adios  en  cada  hora 

Her  fluent,  discursive,  and  often  puz¬ 
zling  poems,  strangely  labeled  Elegta 
sencilla,  Poema  natural,  and  the  like, 
have  a  fluent  and  difficult  introduction 
by  the  critic  Luis  Emilio  Soto. — ^The 
Cuban  Amparo  R.  Vidal,  skilful  trans¬ 
lator  of  English  and  German  poets,  has 
been  highly  spoken  of  by  such  qualified 
judges  as  Karl  Vossler,  Mauricio  Mag- 
daleno,  Jorge  Manach,  John  Gould 
Fletcher.  His  agile,  musical,  cheerful 
verses  are  almost  always  pleasing. 

That  smart  but  not  particularly  edify¬ 
ing  boulevardier  novelist,  versifier,  and 
wisecracker  Paul  Reboux  has  collected 
in  Le  trSsor  des  demoiselles  some  scraps 
of  verse  and  well-turned  prose  which 
deal  for  the  most  part  with  women  as 
females. — The  Papillons  noirs  of  Mary- 
Icne  (Mme  Roger  Meunier)  are  a  sophis¬ 
ticated  but  highly  sentimental  love  story 
in  one-sentence  paragraphs,  followed  by 
a  group  of  epigrams  of  which  the  most 
effective  have  an  air  of  cynicism,  like: 
“L’homme  veut  manger  la  femme  en 
sandwich,  entre  son  pire  et  son  meilleur.” 
But  a  woman’s  cynicism  is  rarely  more 
than  a  mask. 

The  ultra-modern  Belgian  poet  Geor¬ 
ges  Linze  keeps  the  pedestrian  reader 
mosdy  out  of  breath,  but  there  is  some¬ 
thing  bon  enfant  about  him,  especially 
in  his  titles  (e.g.,  Pobme  des  petites 
morts  et  de  V etonnement  supreme),  and 
there  is  real  genius  in  his  declaration 
that  “. . .  la  po^sie  [n’est]  que  ce  que  les 
choses  ordinaires  ont  d ’extraordinaire.” 

One  of  the  pleasant  features  of  Henri 
Ferrare’s  Arioso  dolente  is  the  beautiful 
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preface  by  that  delicate  artist  and  affec¬ 
tionate  soul  Armand  Godoy:  “L’une  des 
plus  intenses  joies  du  po^te,  e’est  la  di- 
couverte  d’un  autre  pocte.”  Henri  Fc- 
rrare  is  a  poet — a  virtuoso  in  the  difficult 
forms,  sonnet,  rondel,  ballade.  Probably 


a  good  Catholic  like  his  sponsor.  Ferrate 
is  more  than  probably  a  choice  spirit. 
These  quaint  and  exquisite  little  master¬ 
pieces  are  a  survival  of  the  love  of  care¬ 
ful  workmanship  in  an  age  of  noise  and 
haste. — H.  K.  L. 


The  Editor  Parenthesizes 


We  are  happy  to  announce  that  Mr. 
Lawrence  S.  Tfiompson,  librarian  of  the 
University  of  Kentucky,  tireless  organ¬ 
izer,  bibliophile,  many-sided  scholar,  has 
joined  our  staff  as  Contributing  Editor. 
In  adding  Mr.  Thompson’s  name  to  our 
list  we  are  only  recognizing  a  jeut  ac¬ 
compli,  since  for  years  he  has  been  one 
of  our  most  generous  and  efficient  help¬ 
ers. 

Bool^s  Abroad's  Honduran  Contribut¬ 
ing  Editor  Rafael  Heliodoro  Valle,  tal¬ 
ented  and  industrious  historian,  bibli¬ 
ographer,  journalist,  poet,  educator,  se¬ 
cured  his  Doctor  of  Letters  degree  at  the 
University  of  Mexico  in  October  with 
the  mention  magna  cum  laude.  His  the¬ 
sis  dealt  with  the  bloody  and  colorful 
Conquistador  Cristobal  de  Olid.  The  list 
of  even  his  more  ambitious  publications, 
a  number  of  which  have  been  reviewed 
in  Bool^^s  Abroad,  is  too  long  to  repro¬ 
duce  here.  We  have  the  feeling  that  be¬ 
sides  congratulating  Friend  Valle,  we 
should  also  congratulate  the  University 
of  Mexico  for  attracting  doctoral  candi¬ 
dates  of  this  caliber. 

(While  this  issue  was  in  press  we 
learned  that  our  colleague  the  new- 
fledged  Doctor  of  Letters  has  been 
named  Honduran  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States.  Congratulations  once 
more,  to  Dr.  Valle  and  the  U.  S.  A.) 

In  our  Spring  1932  number  (Vol.  6), 
on  page  223,  we  printed  a  note  on  Hell- 
mut  Walther  Brann’s  scholarly  study  of 


Nietzsche  und  die  Frauen,  published  by 
Felix  Meiner  in  Leipzig  in  1931.  The 
author’s  surname  appeared  as  “Mann.” 
The  error  went  unchallenged  for  nearly 
18  years,  but  our  sin  has  found  us  out 
at  last.  Our  humblest  apologies  to  the 
author,  now  Dr.  Henry  Walter  Brann 
of  New  York  City,  an  American  citizen, 
and  a  valued  contributor  to  our  review. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

For  the  Furtherance  of 
Cultural  Internationalism 

Dear  Sir: 

The  new  quarterly  journal  Compara¬ 
tive  Literature,  published  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oregon  in  collaboration  with  the 
Comparative  Literature  Section  of  the 
Modern  Language  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  owes  its  origin  to  the  determined 
efforts  of  American  and  Canadian  com- 
paratists  to  achieve  a  greater  unity  and 
to  encourage  a  more  coordinated  activity 
within  the  framework  of  the  Modern 
Language  Association.  The  first  phase 
of  that  goal  was  reached  by  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  new  Comparative  Litera¬ 
ture  Section,  which,  in  turn,  helps  to 
coordinate  the  work  of  the  seven  pre¬ 
viously  existing  smaller  Comparative 
Literature  Discussion  Groups  of  the 
MLA.  The  founding  of  a  journal,  which 
was  made  possible  by  the  support  and 
the  farsightedness  of  the  University  of 
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Oregon,  seemed  a  most  welcome  second 
step  in  the  process  of  building  up  the 
study  of  literary  inter-relations  in  this 
post-war  world  of  ours. 

Comparative  Literature,  edited  by 
Professors  Chandler  B.  Beall  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon  and  Werner  P,  Fried- 
erich  of  the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  and  by  an  Editorial  Board  consist¬ 
ing  of  Professors  H.  Hatzfeld  (Catholic 
University),  V.  Lange  (Cornell),  H.  Le¬ 
vin  (Harvard),  A.  Warren  (Iowa),  and 
R,  Wellek  (Yale),  will  strive  for  two 
definite  goals:  academic  excellence  and 
international  good-will.  It  will  promote 
articles  of  sound  scholarship  dealing 
with  great  or  small  problems  reflecting 
the  vast  international  currents  of  an¬ 
cient  and  modern  literature,  and  it  will 
endeavor  to  supplement  such  articles  by 


occasional  syntheses  of  current  investiga¬ 
tions  of  certain  problems,  and  by  accur¬ 
ate  bibliographies  of  comparative  stud¬ 
ies.  The  Editors  also  hope  that  the  cause 
of  international  understanding  may  be 
furthered  by  this  new  journal,  for  they 
not  only  intend  to  encourage  the  study 
of  literary  interdependence  across  politi¬ 
cal  and  linguistic  barriers  and  to  work 
against  short-sighted  and  artificial  re¬ 
strictions  in  the  interpretation  of  great 
men  and  great  currents,  but  they  are  also 
anxious  to  urge  scholars,  especiadly  Euro¬ 
pean  and  Ibero-American,  to  participate 
in  their  new  undertaking.  To  this  end 
they  will  be  glad  to  accept  articles  writ¬ 
ten  in  French,  German,  Italian,  or  Span¬ 
ish,  though  English  will  remain  the  basic 
language  of  the  new  journal. — W.  P. 
Friederich,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


“After  1933  there  came  the  complete 
collapse  of  Ukrainian  literature,  along 
with  a  violent  and  complete  Russifica¬ 
tion  of  the  country.  Since  then  not  one 
important  work  has  appeared. . . .  Exile 
to  the  depths  of  Russia  involved  not 
only  the  death  of  the  individual,  but  the 
death  of  his  name  as  well.  The  works  of 
the  exiled  were  immediately  removed 
from  all  libraries  and  destroyed  (not 
publicly  as  Goebbels  did,  but  secretly), 
and  it  was  strictly  forbidden  even  to 
mention  the  names  of  the  condemned — 
as  if  they  had  never  existed.” — Yriy 
Sherekh,  in  The  Ul(rainian  Quarterly. 

“The  French  Catholic  novel  of  today 
was  initiated  single-handed  by  L^on 
Bloy.” — Rayner  Heppcnstall,  in  Partisan 
Review. 


A  recent  issue  of  A  Tiszatdj  Fiizetei 
of  Szeged,  Hungary,  carries  an  essay  by 
G^za  Kepes  on  the  poet  and  critic  Joseph 
Remenyi,  now  a  professor  in  Western 
Reserve  University  and  a  valued  con¬ 
tributor  to  Booths  Abroad.  The  essay 
dwells  on  the  technical  skill  and  artistic 
feeling  evidenced  by  his  poems,  on  their 
genuinely  Hungarian  feel,  although  they 


are  completely  free  from  narrow  chau¬ 
vinism,  and  on  the  affection  with  which 
this  Hungarian  good-will  ambassador  to 
America  is  regarded  in  Hungary. 

The  recent  display  of  Australian 
books  in  the  Rockefeller  Center,  New 
York  City,  seems  to  have  attracted  a 
good  deal  of  attention  and  some  sur¬ 
prise.  Americans  are  only  beginning  to 
learn  that  some  of  the  best  books  in  the 
language  are  published  in  Australia.  In¬ 
formation  about  Australian  matters  can 
be  secured  from  the  Australian  Govern¬ 
ment  Trade  Commissioner,  630  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  20. 

“The  idea  of  an  incompatibility  be¬ 
tween  the  life  of  art  and  the  life  of  ac¬ 
tion  seems  to  me  comparatively  recent. 
After  all,  Sophocles,  Dante,  Bacon,  and 
Cervantes  were  men  of  action,  and  three 
of  them  were  soldiers.  Henry  James  and 
Flaubert  do  not  represent  the  eternal 
prototype  of  the  artist.” — Andre  Mal- 
raux,  in  Partisan  Review. 

On  October  29,  1948,  the  Congrega¬ 
tion  of  the  Holy  Office  placed  all  the 
works  of  J.-P.  Sartre  on  the  Index  of 
Forbidden  Books. 


The  Once  Over 


French  History,  Biography, 
Memoirs 

*  Simone  dc  Beauvoir.  V Amerique  au 
jour  le  jour.  Paris.  Morihien.  1948.  390 
pp.  540  fr. — Four  months  in  America; 
what  she  saw  and  how  it  impressed  her. 

Claude  de  Blesnay.  Vie  de  Pouch\ine. 
Paris.  Spes.  1946.  405  pp.  180  fr. — Popu¬ 
lar  narrative  biography. 

^  Georges  Bonnet.  Fin  d’une  Europe. 
Geneve.  Cheval  Ailc.  1948.  434  pp. — 
France’s  diplomacy  and  world  events 
from  Munich  to  the  war. 

^  Adolphe  Boschot.  Un  romantique 
sous  Louis-Philippe.  Hector  Berlioz 
1831-1842.  Paris.  Plon.  1948. 383  pp.  390 
fr. — Revised  second  volume  of  a  40-year 
old  biography. 

*  Alfred  Fabre-Luce.  Journal  de  I'Eu- 
rope,  1946-1947.  Geneve.  Cheval  Ailc. 

1947.  324  pp. — Tart,  keen  observations 
on  France,  England,  Italy,  and  life  in 
this  disunited  world. 

*  Albert  Fuchs.  Goethe.  Un  homme 
face  a  la  vie.  Paris.  Aubicr.  1946.  559  pp. 
$5  U.S. — “Goethe  a  Ic  droit  dc  dire  qu’il 
s’est  place  sous  la  loi  dc  I’amour.” 

*  Andre  George.  Pasteur.  Paris.  Albin- 
Michcl.  1948.  80  pp.  54  fr. — Portrays  the 
religious  nature  of  a  scientist  whose 
work  benefitted  but  never  harmed  man. 

*  Daniel  Hal^vy.  Essai  sur  Vaccilira- 
tion  de  Vhistoire.  Paris.  Self.  1948.  167 
pp.  300  fr. — History’s  accelerated  pace 
requires  acceptance  of  new  ideas  and  a 
return  to  religious  faith. 

*  Vladimir  Halp^rin.  L'Angleterre  il  y 
a  50  ans.  Bruxelles.  Office  dc  Publicite. 

1948.  81  pp.  35  Bel.  fr. — England’s  gov¬ 
ernment  and  literature  at  the  height  of 
her  political  power. 

*  Fernand  Hayward.  Pie  IX  et  son 
temps.  Paris.  Plon.  1948.  439  pp.  480  fr. 
— Held  papacy  nearly  32  years  and  in¬ 
spired  remarkable  loyalty  and  devotion. 

*  Herman  F.  Janssens.  Ibn  Batouta,  "Le 
voyageur  de  Vlslam"  ( 1304-1369 ).  Brux¬ 
elles.  Office  dc  Publicity.  1948.  115  pp. 


35  Bel.  fr. — Selections  from  an  oriental 
savant  on  the  political,  economic  and  re¬ 
ligious  aspects  of  his  world. 

^  Maurice  Maeterlinck.  Bulles  bleues. 
Monaco.  Rochcr.  1948.  234  pp. — Happy 
memories — the  only  ones  the  author  per¬ 
mits  to  live. 

^  Boris  Nicolsky.  Le  peuple  Russe:  sa 
carriere  historique  862-1945.  Ncuchatcl. 
Baconniere.  1945.  370  pp. — Inquiry  into 
the  historical  constants  in  the  Russians’ 
nature,  needs,  geographical  milieu,  and 
history. 

^  Alain  Palantc.  Mauriac.  Le  roman  et 
la  vie.  Paris.  Portulan.  1946.  147  pp.  120 
fr. — An  effort  to  evaluate  an  established 
writer  with  complete  objectivity. 

^  G6n^ral  Pichot-Duclos.  Reflexions  sur 
ma  vie  militaire.  Au  G.Q.G.  de  Joffre. 
Grenoble  &  Paris.  Arthaud.  1947.  399 
pp.  450  fr. — Memories  of  half  a  century 
with  the  French  Army. 

^  Gerard  Walter.  Cisar.  Paris.  Albin- 
Michcl.  1947.  745  pp.  -f-  10  plates.  540 
fr. — A  god  trimmed  down  to  human 
size  and  in  his  proper  background;  am- 

Ele  notes  and  bibliography. 

Rene  Warlomont.  Francois  Laurent 
(1810-1887).  Bruxelles.  Office  dc  Pu¬ 
blicity.  1948. 86  pp.  35  Bel.  fr. — His  legal 
ideas  on  relationships  of  state,  church, 
and  individual  were  the  subject  of  de¬ 
bate  and  reform. 

French  Public  Questions 

^  Pierre  Frederix.  Washington  ou  Mos- 
cou.  Paris.  Hachettc.  1948.  311  pp.  300 
fr. — Immediate  solution  is  coexistence  of 
the  two  systems  with  compromises  by 
each. 

^  Sacha  Guitry.  Quatre  ans  d'occupa- 
tions.  Paris.  L’Elan.  1947.  556  pp.  $3.75 
U.S. — An  alleged  collaborationist’s  de¬ 
fense. 

Suzanne  Labin.  Staline  le  terrible. 
Panorama  de  la  Russie  SoviStique.  Paris. 
Self.  1948.  575  pp.  $3.50  u.s.— Claims  to 
be  objective  though  not  neutral.  Stalin 
comes  off  pretty  badly. 
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French  Philosophy  and 
Religion 

Simone  dc  Beauvoir.  V existentia- 
lismc  et  la  sagesse  des  nations.  Paris. 
Nagel.  1948.  167  pp.  225  fr. — With 
three  other  papers  on  philosophical  and 

Sublic  problems. 

Paul  Claudel  et  al.  Le  mol  est  parmi 
nous.  Paris.  Plon.  1948.  308  pp.  240  fr. 
— The  answers  of  various  theologies  to 
a  perennial  problem. 

*  Daniel-Rops.  Vouloir.  Paris.  Plon. 
1948.  165  pp.  120  fr. — The  highest  ex- 

Eression  of  human  will  is  sacrifice. 

Jean  Guitton.  Difficultes  de  crotre. 
Paris.  Plon.  1948.  iv-|-241  pp.  210  fr. 
— To  close  the  gap  between  the  modern 
unbelievers  and  the  unmodern  believers. 
^  Aldous  Huxley.  La  philosophic  iter- 
nelle.  Paris.  Plon.  1948.  383  pp.  345  fr. 
— Translated  by  Jules  Castier. 

Les  intellectuels  devant  la  chariti  du 
Christ.  Paris.  Flore.  1948.  235  pp. — Ad¬ 
dresses  at  a  Catholic  conference  challeng¬ 
ing  intellectuals  to  assume  leadership. 

Thierry  Maulnier.  La  pensie  marx- 
iste.  Paris.  Fayard.  1948.  224  pp.  180  fr. 
— Selections  from  Marx,  Lenin,  and  En¬ 
gels,  with  preface  and  extensive  com¬ 
ments. 

*  Denis  de  Rougemont.  Les  personnes 
du  drame.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1947.  230 
pp. — Revelation  of  self  in  the  writings 
of  Goethe,  Kierkegaard,  Gide,  Luther, 
et  al. 

*  Socrate.  Sa  vie,  son  oeuvre,  sa  phi¬ 
losophic.  Paris.  Presses  Universitaires. 
1947.  131  pp.  100  fr. — Extensive  quota¬ 
tion  from  Plato,  Xenophon  and  others; 
comment  by  Andre  Cresson. 

French  Literature 

Aucassin  et  Nicolette.  Robert  White 
Linker,  ed.  Chapel  Hill.  University  of 
North  Carolina  Press.  1948.  viii-|-49 
pp.  $2.50. — Holds  changes  to  a  mini¬ 
mum;  all  important  editions  have  been 
consulted.  Vocabulary. 

*  Jean-Paul  Bonnes.  Le  bonheur  du 
masque.  Tournai.  Casterman.  1947.  viii 
-}-  125  pp.  45  Bel.  fr. — The  novels  of 
Barbey  d’Aurevilly  as  results  of  inner 


experiences,  not  examples  of  regional¬ 
ism. 

^  Jean-Marie  Carre.  Les  icrivains  fran- 
fais  et  le  mirage  ailemand.  Paris.  Boivin. 
1947.  xvi-|-223  pp.  180  fr. — French  writ¬ 
ers’  impressions  of  Germany  from  the 
Romantic  idea  of  the  gentle,  secluded 
scholar  to  20th  century  Germany’s  dual 
nature. 

^  Max  Daireaux.  Cervantis.  Paris.  Des- 
clee  de  Brouwer,  n.d.  295  pp. — ^The  pop¬ 
ular  Argentine-French  novelist  sketches 
the  life  and  work  of  Cervantes  in  a  rapid 
narrative  style. 

^  Frank  S.  Hook,  ed.  The  French  Ban- 
dello.  Columbia,  Mo.  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri.  1948. 185  pp.  $2.50. — ^The  original 
text  of  four  of  Belleforest’s  Histoires 
tragiques. 

*  Edmond  Jaloux.  Introduction  d  Vhis- 
toire  de  la  littirature  jrangaise.  Le  XVF 
slide.  Geneve.  Cailler.  1947.  359  pp. 
$2.85  U.S. — By  a  distinguished  novelist 
and  critic.  Copious  quotations. 

^  Henri  Mondor.  Les  premiers  temps 
d'une  amitii:  Andri  Gide  et  Paul 
Valery.  Monaco.  Rocher.  1947.  ii-|-159 
pp. — Their  differences  and  similarities; 
an  evaluation  of  their  influence. 

^  Henri  Peyre.  Les  ginerations  littirai- 
res.  Paris.  Boivin.  1948. 266  pp. — ^Theory 
which  groups  writers  by  generations  ex- 

elained  and  demonstrated. 

■  Andr6  Tissot.  C.-F.  Ramuz  ou  Le 
drame  de  la  poisie.  Neuchatel.  Bacon- 
niere.  1948.  319  pp.  12  Sw.  fr. — First 
study  which  traces  development  of  his 
work. 

French  Fiction  and  Drama 

*  Marcel  Aymc.  Uranus.  Paris.  Galli¬ 
mard  (New  York.  Cercle  du  Livre  de 
France).  1948.  277  pp. — Sordid  story  of 
a  small  French  town  immediately  after 
the  armistice. 

*  Lil  Bo^.  Cligne  d’un.  Paris.  Mont- 
Blanc.  1948.  304  pp. — A  novel  of  life’s 
disinherited  children. 

^  Albert  Camus.  Vitranger.  New  York. 
Pantheon.  1946.  170  pp.  $2. — Original 
edition,  Paris,  Gallimard,  1942. 

*  Gilbert  Cesbron.  Notre  prison  est  un 
royaume.  Lausanne.  Guilde  du  Livre. 
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(New  York.  Ccrclc  du  Livre  dc  France). 
1948.  427  pp. — Delicate  juvenile  by  the 
sophisticated  author  of  La  tradition 
Fontquernie  and  On  croit  river. 

*  Daniel  Clouzot.  La  revanche  de  la 
forit.  1948.  30  pp. — Le  voleur  d’hippo- 
potames.  1946. 18  pp.  Neuchatel.  Bacon- 
nicre. — Amusing  juveniles  with  attrac¬ 
tive  colored  pictures. 

*  Albert  Cossery.  La  maison  de  la  mart 
certaine.  Paris.  Chariot.  1947.  211  pp. 
165  fr. — Misery  and  violence  in  modern 
Egypt. 

*  Jean-Louis  Curtis,  hes  forits  de  la 
nuit.  Paris.  Julliard.  1947.  382  pp.  280 
fr. — Basque  community  during  the  Oc¬ 
cupation.  One’s  life  is  determined  by 
family  and  milieu. 

*  Pierre  Gamarra.  La  maison  de  feu. 
Neuchatel.  Baconniere.  1948.  238  pp. — 
Two  adolescents,  in  the  years  1939-45, 
enter  a  somber  adult  world. 

*  C.  Goldoni.  Les  rustres.  R.-O.-J.  Van 
Nuffel,  ed.  &  tr.  Bruxelles.  Office  de 
Publicitc.  1948.  83  pp.  35  Bel.  fr. — An 
18th  century  Italian  comedy  of  charac¬ 
ter  which  deviates  from  the  technique 
of  Classicism. 

*  Jean  Guirec.  La  troisieme  cour.  Paris. 
Albin-Michel.  1948.  306  pp.  240  fr. — 
The  courtyard,  three  children’s  universe, 
faces  an  upper  garden  where  Francois 
dwells  in  spirit. 

*  Sacha  Guitry.  Le  comedien.  Precedee 
de  Lettre  ^  mon  Pere.  Paris.  Ancre  d’Or. 
1948.  159  pp.  $3  u.s. — First  staged  in 
1921.  The  letter  is  in  the  author’s  hand¬ 
writing. 

*  Franz  Hellens.  Naitre  et  mourir. 
Paris.  Albin-Michel.  1948.  445  pp.  390 
fr. — Conflict  between  provincial  family 
tradition  and  desire  for  freedom. 

*  Franz  Hellens.  Nature.  Bruges.  Stain- 
forth.  1947.  250  pp. — More  of  Hellens’ 
“rcalitcs  fantastiques.” 

*  Nikos  Kazantzaki.  Alexis  Zorha. 
Paris.  Chene.  1947.  395  pp.  280  fr. — 
Novel  of  Crete  by  a  distinguished  con¬ 
temporary  Greek  poet,  novelist,  play¬ 
wright,  and  publicist. 

*  Frederic  I^fcvre.  Samson  le  magicien. 
Paris.  Pavois.  1948.  253  pp. — Sorcery 
transmitted  from  father  to  son  with  the 


admonition  that  happiness  is  gained  by 
making  others  happy. 

^  Emil  Ludwig.  Cliopdtre.  A.  Vialatte, 
tr.  Paris.  Plon.  1948.  iii-|-265  pp.  300  fr. 
— Psychological  history  of  Cleopatra  and 
her  three  Roman  friends. 

^  Francois  Mauriac.  Le  passage  du  Ma- 
lin.  Paris.  Table  Ronde.  1948.  147  pp. 
285  fr. — Another  “erring  woman’’  play. 
^  Abel  Moreau.  Du  sang  sur  mon 
amour.  Paris.  Bonne  Presse.  1948.  179 
pp. — His  father  killed  her  father  but 
they  found  love. 

*  Georges  Pillement.  Anthologie  du 
thidtre  fran^ais  contemporain.  Vol.  III. 
Paris,  ^lier.  1948.  316  pp.  480  fr. — In¬ 
formative  introduction,  selections  from 
Gide,  Rolland,  Maurice  Rostand,  Mau¬ 
riac,  Montherlant,  Supervielle,  Camus, 
Sartre,  et  al.;  bibliographies. 

^  Jean-Paul  Sartre.  Les  mains  sales. 
Paris.  Gallimard.  1948.  260  pp.  250  fr. 
— A  bourgeois  tries  to  be  a  Communist, 
with  tragic  results. 

*  Stendhal.  La  Chartreuse  de  Parme. 
Paris.  Self.  1948.  173  pp.  240  fr. — Film 
by  Christian-Jaque,  dialogue  by  Pierre 
Very.  Published  to  show  critics  the  film’s 
fidelity  to  original. 

^  Georges  G.  Toudouze.  Le  secret  des 
Argonautes.  Paris.  Berger  -  Levrault. 
1947.  xii-|-312  pp.  198  fr. — A  legendary 
adventure  brought  to  life  by  a  writer 
who  knows  navigation  and  ancient 
Greek  culture. 

W  Joy  Walda.  La  Belle  Aventureuse. 
Paris.  Desclce  de  Brouwer.  1947.  550  pp. 
— A  modern  adventurous  voyage  to  the 
New  World  to  find  the  Inca  kin  of  two 
young  people. 

French  Verse 

^  Jean  Lemaire  de  Beiges.  Les  epitres 
de  I’amant  vert.  Jean  Drappier,  ed. 
Geneve.  Droz.  (Lille.  Giard).  1948.  xlix 
-}-  103  pp. — Historical  and  critical  notes 
on  16th  century  fanciful  verses  written 
for  the  Duchess  of  Saxony. 

^  Paul  Verlaine.  Selected  Poems.  C.  F. 
MacIntyre,  tr.  Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles. 
University  of  California  Press.  1948.  xx 
-|-  228  pp.  $3.75. — From  Verlaine’s  first 
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6  vols.;  French  and  English;  notes  and 
bibliography. 

French  Arts 

Marcel  Aubert.  La  France  glorieuse 
au  Moyen  Age.  Paris.  Lafifont.  1947. 184 
pp.  +  plates.  490  fr. — Description 
and  influence  of  12th  century  French 
cathedrals  and  sculpture. 

^  Thadee  Natanson.  Feints  ^  leur  tour. 
Paris.  Albin-Michel.  1948.  388  pp.  -f"  32 
plates.  525  fr. — Artists  of  1887-1944 — 
how  they  looked  and  thought. 

G.-D.  Perier.  Les  arts  populaires  du 
Congo  Beige.  Bruxelles.  Office  de  Pu- 
blicite.  1948.  77  pp.  +  11  plates.  35  Bel. 
fr. — Negro  arts  are  original  and  sensi¬ 
tive  to  rhythm. 

French  Miscellaneous 

^  Francois  Bonjean.  Vdme  marocaine 
vue  d  travers  les  croyances  et  la  politesse. 
Rabat.  Office  Marocain  du  Tourisme. 
1948. 146  pp.  Gratis. — What  the  Moroc¬ 
cans  are  like.  Many  handsome  illustra¬ 
tions. 

Jacques  Perret.  Latin  et  culture. 
Bruges.  Desclce  de  Brouwer,  n.d.  287 
pp. — The  study  of  classical,  civilizing 
Latin  gives  declining  cultures  a  “shot  in 
the  arm.” 

**  Paul  Plottke.  La  paix  des  nerfs.  Ge¬ 
neve.  Mont-Blanc.  1945.  89  pp. — Alfred 
Adler’s  theory  of  compensation  applied 
to  feelings  of  inferiority. 

Gabriel  Bonno.  La  culture  et  la  civili¬ 
sation  britanniques  devant  Vopinion 
fran^aise  de  la  Paix  d’ Utrecht  aux  "Let- 
tres  Philosophiques"  ( 1713-1734).  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  American  Philosophical  So¬ 
ciety.  1948.  184  2-col.  pp.,  4to.  |2.50. — 
Two  decades  of  British-French  reconcili¬ 
ation  and  progress  toward  mutual 
esteem. 

*  Paul  Gazagne.  Mes  chiens  et  moi. 
Paris.  Albin-Michel.  1948.  205  pp.  +  16 
plates.  200  fr. — Dogs  have  intelligence, 
moral  qualities,  and  an  instinct  that  ap¬ 
proaches  a  soul. 

Spanish  History,  Biography 

*  Clemente  Cimorra.  Alejandro  Nev- 


sl(i.  1946.  141  pp. — Bernardo  Metz. 
Atila,  rey  de  los  Hunos.  1945.  141  pp. — 
Luis  Ordaz.  Jacl(  London,  el  rey  de  los 
vagabundos.  1946. 143  pp. — Alfredo  Va¬ 
rela.  Giiemes  y  la  Guerra  delos  Gauchos. 
1946.  143  pp.— EmUio  VUlalba  Welsh. 
Alambres  mdgicos.  1946.  142  pp. — 
Emilio  Villalba  Welsh.  Prisioneros  de 
los  hielos.  1945.  143  pp.  Buenos  Aires. 
Abril. — Biographical  series  on  famous 
warriors,  explorers,  inventors,  for  young 
readers.  . 

^  P.  Mariano  Cuevas.  FI  libertador. 
Documentos  selectos  de  Don  Agustin  de 
Iturbide.  Mexico.  Patria.  1947.  483  pp. 
+  6  plates,  folio. — ^The  liberator  who 
became  emperor.  Correspondence,  etc., 
now  in  Library  of  Congress  and  George¬ 
town  University. 

^  A.  V.  Efimov.  Historia  de  los  tiempos 
modernos.  Santiago.  Austral.  1947.  434 
pp.  $12  m-arg. — World  history,  1789- 
1870,  for  the  ^viet  child  (e.g.  10  pp.  for 
U.  S.  Civil  War,  20  for  First  Interna¬ 
tional). 

^  Joaquin  de  Entrambasaguas.  Estudios 
sobre  Lope  de  Vega.  2  vols.  Madrid.  Con- 
sejo  Superior  de  Investigaciones  Cienti- 
ficas.  1946  &  1947.  xiii+584  &  652  pp. 
— Two  volumes  of  a  series  which  is  to 
bring  together  the  Lope  studies  which 
Sr.  de  Entrambasaguas  has  been  pub¬ 
lishing  for  years. 

^  Jaime  Eyzaguirre.  Fisonomta  hist6- 
rica  de  Chile.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura 
Economica.  1948.  198  pp.  +  16  plates. 
$6  m-n. — Reaches  beyond  colonid  days 
to  the  roots  of  Chile’s  history  and  civili¬ 
zation. 

^  Rafael  Larco  Herrera.  Memorias. 
Lima.  Rimac.  1947. 278  pp.  +  88  plates. 
— Record  of  a  life  devoted  to  high  prin¬ 
ciples  and  patriotic  service. 

^  Pedro  Lira  Urquieta.  Andris  Bello. 
Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Econdmica. 
1948.  211  pp.  $6  m-n. — The  3  orbits  of 
the  great  educator’s  life:  Caracas,  Lon¬ 
don,  Santiago. 

^  Josd  Toribio  Medina.  Vida  de  Ercilla. 
Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Economica. 
1948. 494  pp.  $14  m-n. — Severe,  exhaus¬ 
tively  documented  work,  written  in 
1917. 
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*  Ernesto  Morales.  Historia  de  Sel}{irl{^. 
Buenos  Aires.  Emece.  1948.  70  pp.  $4.50 
m-n. — Adventure  of  the  real  Robinson 
Crusoe. 

^  Jose  Amador  de  los  Rios.  Vida  del 
Marques  de  Santillana.  Mexico.  Espasa- 
Calpe  Arg.  1947.  153  pp.  $1.50  m-arg. 
— Introduction  and  notes  by  Augusto 
Cortina. 

^  Carlos  Sanchez  Viamonte.  Historia 
institucional  de  Argentina.  Mexico.  Fon- 
do  de  Cultura  Economica.  1948.  235  pp. 
$7  m-n. — Argentina’s  political  develop¬ 
ment,  its  leaders;  text  of  her  constitution, 
its  interpretation. 

*  Antonio  Tovar.  Vida  de  Sdcrates. 
Madrid.  Revista  de  Occidente.  1947.  427 
pp.  50  ptas. — Another  attempt  to  portray 
the  man  and  the  scholar  on  the  basis  of 
contemporary  testimony. 

^  Jose  C.  Valadcs.  El  porfirismo.  2  vols. 
Mexico.  Patria.  1948.  xxix-{-330  pp.,  xi 
-I"  344  pp. — Relations  with  U.  S.  and 
Guatem^a,  uprisings,  social  life,  the  dic¬ 
tator  and  personalities  around  him. 

Spanish  Philosophy  and 
Religion 

^  Juan  Dominguez  Berrueta.  Filosofia 
mistica  espanola.  Madrid.  Consejo  Su¬ 
perior  de  Investigaciones  Cientificas. 

1947.  175  pp. — Deds  largely  with  Sene¬ 
ca,  Vives,  Fray  Luis  de  Leon,  Santa  Te¬ 
resa  de  Jesus. 

^  Enrique  L.arreta.  La  naranja.  Buenos 
Aires.  Ateneo.  1947.  166  pp.  $4  m-n. — 
Brief  reflections  on  literature,  religion, 
culture,  by  the  famous  author  of  La 
gloria  de  Don  Ramiro. 

*  Rosa  Marin  Cabrero.  Pedagogta  del 
evangelio.  Madrid.  Consejo  Superior  de 
Investigaciones  Cientificas.  1946.  xxxx 
-f-  348  pp. — Jesus  the  Teacher:  a  study 
of  His  concepts,  methods,  and  results. 

^  Ezequiel  Martinez  Estrada.  Nietz¬ 
sche.  Buenos  Aires.  Emece.  1947. 102  pp. 
$3.75.  m-n. — “First  thinker  who  con¬ 
sidered  culture  the  true  history  of  man.” 

*  Juan  Luis  Vives.  Causas  de  la  deca- 
dencia  de  las  artes.  Buenos  Aires.  Emec6. 

1948.  434  pp.  $8  m-n. — By  a  16th  cen¬ 


tury  critic  of  scholasticism,  precursor  of 
Bacon,  Descartes,  Kant. 

Spanish  Literature 

^  Rafael  Angarita  Arvelo.  Tiempo  y 
poesia  del  Padre  Borges.  Caracas.  Na- 
cion.  1947.  59  pp.  $0.50  m-n. — Study  of 
a  poet-priest  who  had  his  worldly  mo¬ 
ments. 

**  J.  Eugene  Garro.  A  travis  de  las 
novelas  de  Jorge  Icaza.  Quito.  Casa  de 
la  Cultura.  1948.  43  pp. — Study  of  plots 
and  characters;  interpretation  and  evalu¬ 
ation. 

M  Luis  Gonzalez  Sim6n,  ed.  Poesia  me¬ 
dieval.  Madrid.  Consejo  Superior  de  In¬ 
vestigaciones  Cientificas.  1947.  290  pp. 
— Lyrics  of  13th- 16th  century  chrono¬ 
logically  arranged. 

^  Raymond  L.  Grismer  &  Mary  B.  Mac¬ 
Donald.  Vida  y  obras  de  autores  mexi- 
canos.  Summary  data  on  49  Mexican 
writers  past  and  present,  apparendy 
picked  very  much  at  random. 

*  Benito  Perez  Galdos.  Crdnica  de  la 
Quincena.  William  H.  Shoemaker,  ed. 
Princeton.  Princeton  University  Press. 
1948.  ix-f-140  pp.  $2.50. — Critique  and 
first  publication  in  book  form  of  articles 
on  current  events  and  Spanish  letters. 

*  Jose  Antonio  Portuondo.  En  torno  a 
la  novela  detectivesca.  La  Habana.  Pi- 
ginas.  1946.  70  pp. — Defends  their  re¬ 
spectability  as  recognition  of  the  world’s 
injustices. 

^  Alfonso  Reyes.  Letras  de  la  Nueva 
Espaha.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Eco¬ 
nomica.  1948.  157  pp.  $6  m-n. — Survey 
of  its  literature  from  indigenous  poetry 
to  19th  century  criticism. 

^  Guillermo  de  Torre.  Valoracidn  li- 
teraria  del  Existencialismo.  Buenos 
Aires.  Ollantay.  1948.  89  pp. — An  initia¬ 
tion  into  Existentialism. 

^  Luis  G.  Urbina.  La  vida  literaria  de 
Mexico  y  la  literatura  mexicana  durante 
la  Guerra  de  la  Independencia.  Mexico. 
Porrua.  1946. 407  pp.  $1 .25  u.s. — Edited, 
with  an  introduction,  by  Antonio  Castro 
Leal. 

Spanish  Fiction  and  Drama 

Valentin  Andres  Alvarez.  Tararil 
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Pim,  pam,  pum.  Sentimental  Dancing. 
Madrid.  Aguilar.  1948.  468  pp.,  32mo. 
—Two  hilarious  farces:  on  sanity,  and 
on  our  opinions  of  others;  brief  auto¬ 
biography. 

Angelica  de  Areal.  Siempre  habrd 
tiempo.  Rosario.  Rosario.  1948.  231  pp. 
$8  m-n. — Life  must  be  purposeful. 

*  Jose  Berti.  Hacia  el  oeste  corre  el  An- 
tabara.  Caracas.  Garrido.  1945.  210  pp. 
— Regional  ist  short  stories,  plus  a  short 
novel. 

Ml  Jose  Fabbiani  Ruiz.  La  dolida  infan- 
cia  de  Perucho  Gonzdlez.  Caracas.  Na- 
cion.  1946.  84  pp.  |0.50  m-n. — Intends 
to  revive  the  Spanish  picaresque  genre 
as  a  background. 

M  Manuel  Gilvez.  La  ciudad  pintada  de 
rojo.  Buenos  Aires.  Instituto  Pan- Ameri¬ 
cano.  1948.  285  pp.  $10  m-n. — The  col¬ 
orful  period  1835-39  when  Rosas’  heavy 
hand  was  first  felt. 

M  Justo  Gonzilez  Carrasco.  Ast  en  la 
tierra  como  en  el  cielo.  Buenos  Aires. 
Aurora.  1947.  233  pp. — Describes  Cuba 
and  probes  the  souls  of  certain  Cubans. 

M  Joaquin  Gutierrez.  Cocort.  Santiago. 
Rapa-Nui.  1947. 77  pp.,  ill. — Adventures 
of  a  litde  black  Imy  and  his  animal 
friends. 

M  Joaquin  Gutierrez.  Manglar.  San¬ 
tiago.  Nascimento.  1947.  246  pp. — Its 
heroine  symbolizes  solitude  repressing 
the  instinctive  in  human  nature. 

M  Jorge  Icaza.  Huairapamushcas.  Quito. 
Casa  de  la  Cultura  ^uatoriana.  1948. 
221  pp.  $25  m-n. — The  “protector”  re¬ 
lationship  of  Indian  and  white  man 
breaks  down. 

*  Eduardo  Julii\ Martinez.  Teatro  mo- 
derno.  Madrid.  Consejo  Superior  de  In- 
vestigaciones  Cientificas.  1947.  411  pp. 
14  ptas. — Five  19th  century  dramas 
marking  the  reaction  from  Romanticism. 

Raul  Valera.  Intentona.  Caracas.  Na¬ 
tion.  1946.  85  pp.  $0.50  m-n. — Ten 
short  stories  by  a  keen  observer  of  peo¬ 
ple. 

Spanish  Verse 

^  Gincs  de  Albareda.  Romancero  del 
Caribe,  Madrid.  Consejo  Superior  de 


Investigaciones  Cientificas.  1947. 123  pp., 
ill. — An  introductory  poem  by  Manuel 
Machado  sets  the  pace  for  languorous 
verses  of  the  tropics. 

^  Otto-Raul  Gonzilez.  A  fuego  lento. 
Mexico.  Espiga.  1946.  78  pp. — A  Guate¬ 
malan  poet  whose  favorite  theme  is  the 
proletariat. 

*  Raul  Leiva.  Nor  ah,  o  el  dngel.  Guate¬ 
mala.  Tip.  Nacional.  1946.  27  pp. — 
Twelve  lovesick,  poems. 

Maria  Cristina  Patino.  Mensaje  del 
corazdn  a  la  tierra.  Caracas.  Nuestro 
Mapa.  1946.  54  pp. — Optimistic  verses. 
Author’s  portrait  as  frontispiece. 

Alfonso  Reyes.  Cortesia  ( 1909-1947 ). 
Mexico.  Cultura.  1948.  337  pp. — Album 
verses  to  and  by  Reyes  grouped  by  coun¬ 
tries  chronologically. 

Spanish  Folkjore 

^  Juan  B.  Ambrosetti.  Super sticiones  y 
leyendas.  Buenos  Aires.  Lautaro.  1947. 
142  pp.  $2.50  m-n. — A  naturalist-eth¬ 
nologist  groups  folklore  by  regions — 
misionera,  calchaquies  valleys,  pampas. 
^  Hyalmar  Blixen.  La  guerra  de  los 
dioses.  Montevideo.  Alfar.  1947.  203  pp. 
— Indigenous  folklore  exalting  liberty, 
love  of  justice,  brotherhood  of  the  peo¬ 
ples  of  America. 

Spanish  T ravel 

Gerardo  Gallegos.  Mi  vision  de  la 
Argentina  en  1948.  La  Habana.  The  Au¬ 
thor.  (Editorial  La  Republica).  1948.  32 
pp. — Under  a  great  President,  Argen¬ 
tina  prospers. 

Casto  Fulgencio  Lopez.  Tras  ...Tras 
.  .  .  Caminando.  Caracas.  Nacion.  1945. 
71  pp.  $0.50  m-n. — Impressionistic 
views  of  cities  visited  in  Europe  and 
New  World. 

Spanish  Essays 

W  Cuadernos  Uterarios,  Nos.  50,  52  & 
53.  Caracas.  Nacion.  1945,  1946.  59,  79 
&  61  pp.  $0.50  m-n  ea. — ^No.  50:  the 
modern  short  story;  No.  52:  sociology 
and  social  philosophy;  No.  53:  literary 
forms  and  writers. 
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*  Ramiro  dc  Macztu.  Ensayos.  Buenos 
Aires.  Emece.  1948.  395  pp.  $8.  m-n. — 
Selections  of  his  essays  on  literature,  re¬ 
ligion,  history,  public  questions.  Intro¬ 
duction  by  his  widow. 

Spanish  Miscellaneous 

^  Arturo  AJdunate  Phillips.  Un  pueblo 
en  busca  de  su  destino.  Santiago.  Nasci- 
mento.  1947.  218  pp. — Chile’s  resources 
and  industrial  possibilities. 

^  Jose  Moreno  Villa.  Lo  Mexicano  en 
las  artes  pldsticas.  Mexico.  Colegio  dc 
Mexico.  1948.  174  pp.,  ill.  $14  m-n. — 
Sculpture,  architecture  and  painting 
flowered  in  the  16th,  18th,  and  20th  cen¬ 
turies  respectively  and  became  increas¬ 
ingly  Mexican. 

*  Carlos  Castillo  &  Otto  F.  Bond.  Span¬ 
ish  Dictionary.  Chicago.  University  of 
Chicago  Press.  1948.  xxxvi-|-252  2<ol. 
pp.  $6. — 30,000  words;  emphasis  on  cur¬ 
rent  American  usage;  grammar  sections. 
K  Misacl  Banuelos  Garcia.  La  ciencia  y 
la  ticnica.  Valladolid.  Colegio  Mayor 
Universitario  dc  Felipe  II.  1945-46.  84 
pp. — University  lectures  on  the  relation 
between  science  and  everyday  living. 

*  Al-Andalus.  XI,  2;  XII,  2.  Madrid. 
Consejo  Superior  dc  Invcstigacioncs 
Cicntificas,  1946  &  1947.  243  &  260  pp., 
ill.  22  ptas.  ca. — Review  of  the  Schools 
of  Arabic  Studies  of  Madrid  and  Gra¬ 
nada. 

^  Francisco  Ayala.  Tratado  de  sociolo- 
gia.  3  vols.  Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1947. 
1,000  pp. — ^Thc  magnum  opus  of  the 
Spanish  philosopher  and  sociologist  who 
is  now  connected  with  the  Losada  pub¬ 
lishing  house  in  Buenos  Aires. 

*  Adolfo  Lola  Blcn.  Estadistica.  Ma¬ 
nagua.  Universidad  Central  dc  Nica¬ 
ragua.  1945.  107  pp. — Historical  and 
methodological . 

German  History,  Biography, 
Memoirs 

*  Octave  Aubry.  Die  franzosische  Revo¬ 
lution.  I:  Die  Zertriimmerung  des  Ko- 
nigtums.  Zurich.  Rcntsch.  1948.  616  pp. 
19  Sw.  fr. — The  French  Revolution  suc¬ 


ceeded  because  the  Old  Regime  was 
poorly  defended,  not  because  its  enemies 
were  wise  or  skilful.  From  French. 

^  Marcel  Beck.  Gedanl^e,  Schrift  und 
Buck.  Fraucnfcld.  Huber.  1948.  55  pp. 
4.80  Sw.  fr. — Book-making  devices.  Il¬ 
lustrations  of  the  art. 

^  Paul  Fcchtcr.  Menschen  und  Zeiten. 

Giitersloh.  Bertelsmann.  1948. 430  pp. _ 

Studies  of  writers,  artists,  and  others 
whom  the  eminent  critic  has  met  in  the 
course  of  half  a  century. 

^  Friedrich  Mcinccke.  1848:  elne  Sdl^u- 
larbetrachtung.  Berlin.  Blanvalct.  1948. 
29  pp. — The  Revolution  of  1848 — its 
historical  and  spiritual  parallels  to  the 
present. 

^  Ernst  Michel.  Sozialgeschichte  der  in- 
dustriellen  Arbeitswelt.  Frankfurt  am 
Main.  Knecht.  1948.  222  pp. — Labor 
problems  and  the  industrial  order  from 
the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present. 

^  Alja  Rachmanowa.  Einer  von  Vielen. 
Das  Leben  Jurl(as.  I:  Der  Aufstieg. 
Zurich.  Rascher.  1947.  367  pp.  12.80  Sw. 
fr. — The  kinship  of  all  parents  who  have 
lost  a  son  makes  hate  impossible. 

M  Alexander  von  Schclting.  Russland 
und  Europa  im  russischen  Geschichts- 
denken.  Bern.  Franckc.  1948.  404  pp. 
22.50  Sw.  fr. — Development  of  Russian 
politics;  relationship  of  Russia’s  19th 
century  to  her  12th  century. 

^  Ed.  von  Wintcrstcin.  Mein  Leben 
und  meine  Zeit.  Berlin.  Arnold.  2nd  cd. 
1947.  2  vols.  344  &  328  pp.  $5  u.s. — The 
eminent  actor  recalls  fifty  years  of  Ger¬ 
man  theatrical  history. 

German  Public  Questions 

^  Erbe  und  Zu1{un]t  des  Abendlandes. 
Bern.  Francke.  1948.  136  pp.  6.40  Sw. 
fr. — Radio  talks  by  university  professors 
about  the  Western  World’s  past  and  fu¬ 
ture. 

**  Ludwig  Neundorfer.  Unser  Schic\- 
sal.  Frankfurt  am  Main.  Knecht.  1948. 
180  pp. — Inventory  of  the  property  and 
personal  war  damage;  concern  for  Ger¬ 
many’s  future. 

^  Gerhard  Ritter.  Europa  und  die 
deutsche  Frage.  Miinchen.  Miinchener 
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Vcrlag.  1948.  208  pp. — How  come  Hit¬ 
ler  and  Germany’s  degeneration? 

M  Ernst  Samhaber.  Ueberwindung  der 
Krise.  Hamburg.  Claassen  &  Goverts. 
1948.  277  pp. — England’s  crisis — eco¬ 
nomic,  political,  and  spiritual. 

German  Philosophy  and 
Religion 

Philipp  Dessauer.  Besitzen  und  Woh- 
nen.  Frankfurt  am  Main.  Knecht.  1946. 
61  pp. — Man’s  greatest  anxieties:  secur¬ 
ity  here,  immortality  hereafter. 

Otto  Julius  Hartmann.  Wir  und  die 
Toten.  Graz.  Kienreich.  1948.  264  pp. — 
Bridge  from  here  to  the  hereafter  built 
on  self-knowledge  and  realization  of  the 
higher  values. 

W  Max  Horkheimer  &  Theodore  W. 
Adorno.  Dialet{tii{  der  Aufi^ldrung. 
Amsterdam.  Querido.  1947.  311  pp. — 
Promises  the  recovery  of  rationalism 
through  realization  of  its  own  regressive 
tendencies. 

X  Wilhelm  Moock.  Natur  und  Gottes- 
geist.  Frankfurt  am  Main.  Knecht.  1948. 
322  pp. — A  contribution  to  the  reconcili¬ 
ation  of  science  and  religion. 

Mario  Pensa.  Das  deutsche  Denken. 
Walter  Meckauer,  tr.  Zurich.  Rentsch. 
1948.  411  pp.  18  Sw.  fr. — Attempt  to 
present  basic  trends  of  their  thinking 
which  explain  German  culture  and  des¬ 
tiny. 

**  Gustav  Ramming.  Karl  Jaspers  und 
Heinrich  Ric\ert.  Bern.  Francke.  1948. 
108  pp.  8  Sw.  fr. — Existentialism  and 
the  philosophy  of  economic  values. 

German  Literature 

**  Andreas  Angyal.  Baroc\  in  Ungarn. 
Budapest.  Danubia.  n.d.  137  pp. — Hun¬ 
garian  writers  of  the  17th  and  18th  cen¬ 
turies;  evaluation  of  their  work. 

*  Paul  E.  H.  Liith.  Uteratur  als 
Geschichte.  Deutsche  Dichtung  von 
1885  bis  1947.  Vol.  2.  Wiesbaden.  Limes. 
1948.  340  pp. — From  Expressionism  to 
the  present. 

German  Fiction  and  Drama 

**  Freddy  Ammann-Meuring.  Die  A- 


benteuer  des  Kapitdn  Steekjboom.  Zu¬ 
rich.  Artemis.  1948.  176  pp.  6.50  Sw.  fr. 
— Based  on  incidents  published  in  Dutch 
weeklies  of  last  century. 

^  Waldemar  Augustiny.  Die  Wieder- 
t{ehr  des  Novalis.  Giitersloh.  Bertels¬ 
mann.  1948.  269  pp. — Old  servant  re¬ 
lates  the  breaking  up  of  a  family  in  the 
disasters  of  1945. 

^  Lion  Feuchtwanger.  Wahn  oder  der 
Teufel  in  Boston.  Los  Angeles.  Pazi- 
fische  Prosse  (New  York.  Rosenberg). 
1948.  109  pp. — Cotton  Mather  goes 
witch-hunting  (1692). 

^  Kaspar  Frculcr.  Anna  Goldi.  Zurich. 
Gutenberg.  1947.  384  pp. — The  story  of 
the  last  “witch.” 

^  H.  Keilson.  Komodie  in  Moll.  Am¬ 
sterdam.  Querido.  1947. 119  pp. — A  Jew 
hides  in  the  home  of  a  young  couple  dur¬ 
ing  the  Occupation  of  Holland. 

*  Erhard  Lommatzsch.  Geschichten 
aus  dem  alten  Tranhreich.  Frankfurt  am 
Main.  Knecht.  1947.  238  pp. — Legends, 
parables,  incidents,  stories  from  the  12th 
century  to  the  Renaissance. 

^  Herrmann  Mostar.  Die  Geburt. 
Frankfurt  am  Main.  Knecht.  1947.  97 
pp. — Nativity  play  in  verse. 

^  Herrmann  Mostar.  Meier  Helmbrecht. 
Frankfurt  am  Main.  Knecht.  1947.  114 
pp. — Werner  der  Gartenaere’s  13th  cen¬ 
tury  tale  recast  in  the  form  of  a  drama. 
^  Herrmann  Mostar.  Putsch  in  Paris. 
Frankfurt  am  Main.  Knecht.  1947.  172 
pp. — Abortive  effort  of  General  Francois 
Malet  in  1812  to  overthrow  Napoleon. 
^  Wolfgang  Schneditz.  Der  Matador. 
Wien.  Amandus.  1947. 149  pp.,  ill.  16.50 
sch. — Nine  stories  of  the  forces  that 
draw  men  to  their  destruction. 

German  Verse 

**  Gustav  E.  Miillcr.  Indien.  Drei  Krei- 
se.  Bern.  Francke.  1948.  147  pp. — Inter¬ 
pretation  of  Oriental  wisdom  with 
touches  of  humor. 

^  Rainer  Maria  Rilke.  Duineser  Ele- 
gien.  Wien.  Amandus.  1948.  85  pp.  28 
sch. — English  version  by  Nora  Wyden- 
bruck. 

^  Dagobert  D.  Runes.  Jordan  Lieder. 
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New  York.  Philosophical  Library.  1948. 
31  pp. — Pleasant  early  verses  by  the  en¬ 
terprising  editor  and  scholar. 

German  Reference  Bookj 

*  Liste  der  auszusondernden  Uteratur. 
Berlin.  Deutsche  Verwaltung  fiir  Volks- 
bildung  (New  York.  Stechert-Hafner). 
|6. — 18,000  books  and  1,600  periodicals 
whose  circulation  is  not  permitted  in 
Germany  because  of  their  Nazi  taint. 

*  Verboten  und  verbrannt.  Berlin/ 
Miinchen.  Ullstein  &  Kindler.  1947.215 
pp. — Anthology  of  literature  burned  or 
oudawed  by  the  Nazis.  Edited  by  Rich¬ 
ard  Drews  &  Alfred  Kantorowicz. 

German  Essays 

^  Friedrich  Dessauer.  Der  Fall  Galilei 
und  wir.  Frankfurt  am  Main.  Knecht. 
1947.  81  pp. — Lament  for  the  infre¬ 
quency  of  many-sided  genius. 

»  Thomas  Mann.  Neue  Studien.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Bermann-Fischer.  1948.  187  pp. 
— Goethe,  Etestoievski,  Nietzsche;  Jo¬ 
seph  and  His  Brethren. 

German  Miscellaneous 

*  Ludwig  Gesek.  Gestalter  der  Film- 
\unst.  Wien.  Amandus.  1948.  291  pp. 
4-  30  plates.  29.70  sch. — Directors,  pro¬ 
ducers  and  actors  from  Asta  Nielson  to 
Walt  Disney. 

*  Henry  Vallotton.  Mensch  und  Tier 
in  Afrilfa.  2  vols.  Zurich.  Artemis.  1947 
&  1948.  213  &  171  pp.  7.80  Sw.  fr.  ea. 
— Vol.  I  deals  with  the  people,  Vol.  II 
deals  with  the  animals.  For  children. 

Czech  History  and  Memoirs 

*  Dr.  FrantiSek  Bliha.  Medicina  na 
scesti.  Praha.  Orbis.  1947.  240  pp.  80  kif. 
— A  physician’s  experiences  in  the  no¬ 
torious  Dachau  concentration  camp. 

*  J.  Hons.  Veiled  Cesta.  Ostrava.  Luka- 
sik.  1947.  356  pp.  350  k6. — The  opening 
of  the  Olomouc-Prague  railway,  1845. 

*  ].  Streit.  Tunely.  Praha.  Synek.  1947. 
130  pp.  189  k5. — History  of  tunnels, 
from  Babylonian  times.  Photographs, 
diagrams,  En^ish  summaries. 


Czech  Miscellaneous 

^  Wvidy  Maresh.  Hoch  Morgaansen. 
Praha.  Hdrany.  1948.  251  pp.  95  k2. — 
Story  of  an  intriguing  “climber”  who 
suffers  for  his  sins,  develops  honesty  and 
strength  of  character,  and  makes  good. 

M  Jin  Kolaja.  K  problematice  filmu. 
Praha.  Ceskoslovensk6  filmov^  nakla- 
datelstvi.  1948. 94  pp.  40  k2. — The  social 
role  of  the  movies. 

A.  Matousek.  Clovel{^  Kritisuje  Pri- 
rodu.  Praha.  Petr.  1948.  302  pp.  99  k(i. 
— Problems  of  science,  from  the  great 
cosmic  questions  to  the  scientific  prob¬ 
lems  of  everyday  life. 

Danish  Fiction 

^  Jens  Christian  Bay.  John  Robertsons 
Danmarf{^srejse  og  andre  store  Begiven- 
heder.  Kpbenhavn.  Rosenkilde  og  Bag¬ 
ger.  1947.  63  pp. — Humorous  saga  of  a 
Danish  Nebraskan. 

^  Salomon  J.  Frifelt.  Mands  Mod. 
Kpbenhavn.  Gyldendal.  1948.  147  pp. 
7.75  kr. — Short  stories  located  in  Jut¬ 
land. 

^  Cai  M.  Woel.  Unge  Mennesl{er. 
Kpbenhavn.  The  Author.  (Skelhojvej 
1,  Kgs.  Lyngby).  1947.  79  pp.  8.50  kr.— - 
Tale  of  young  love  in  Copenhagen.  Il¬ 
lustrated  by  Kund  Miilhausen. 

Danish  Miscellaneous 

^  Piet  Hein.  Vers  af  denne  Verden. 
Kpbenhavn.  Gyldendal.  1948.  116  pp. 
9.50  kr. — Verses  by  a  popular  poet  who 
is  now  in  the  U.  S. 

Danmarhjs  Blad-  &  Bogverden.  K0- 
benhavn.  Politikens.  1948. 128  pp. — List 
of  newspapers,  book  publishers  and  deal¬ 
ers,  translators,  publicity  agencies. 

**  Helge  Christensen.  Fugle  ved  Foder- 
braettet.  K0benhavn.  Libretto.  1948.  46 
pp.  6.75  kr. — Essays  on  birds  at  the  feed¬ 
ing  station.  Drawings  by  Stig  Aagesen. 

Dutch  Fiction 

^  Jo  Boer.  Melancholie  der  verzenl{en 
jaren.  Den  Haag.  Stols.  1948.  298  pp. 
7.90  fl. — Study  of  a  feud  and  various 
forms  of  mental  cruelty. 
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it  Marnix  Ghijscn.  De  historic  van 
Joachim  van  Babylon  en  zijne  huis- 
vrouw  Suzanna.  D^n  Haag.  Stols.  1948. 
200  pp.  3.90  fl. — Purportedly  the  me¬ 
moirs  of  the  chaste  Suzanna’s  husband. 
X  Jac.  van  Hattum.  Het  brood  van 
Ghisele.  Amsterdam.  Breughel.  1947. 
147  pp.  2.90  fl. — Queer  short  stories  and 
adult  fairy-tales. 

Dutch  Verse 

X  J.  Greshoff.  V erzameld  Wer\,  I: 
Gedichten.  Amsterdam.  Van  Kampen 
and  Querido.  1948.  422  pp.  10.50  fl. — 
Works  of  dynamic  Dutch  poet  and  prose 
writer  (1888-1948)  to  be  complete  in 
5  vols. 

X  Bob  Stempels.  Het  ouderhuis.  Den 
Haag.  Stols.  1943.  38  pp.  1.90  fl. — Son¬ 
nets  and  other  short  poems  by  a  young 
poet  who  died  before  the  book  appeared. 

Dutch  Miscellaneous 

X  H.  Wielek.  De  oorlog,  die  Hitler  won. 
Amsterdamse  Boek  en  Couranten  Mij. 
1948.  7.90  fl. — Near-extermination  of 
the  Jews  in  Holland. 

X  }.  Greshoff.  V erzameld  Wer\.  II; 
Legl(aart.  Amsteram.  Van  Kampen. 
1948.  312  pp. — Short  comments  on  the 
poetic  art,  mankind,  life,  and  death; 
prose  fragments;  essays  on  poets. 

»  J.  Cauberghe.  Engelsch  woorden- 
boe^.  Turnhout,  Belgium.  The  Author. 
1947. — The  first  Dutch-English  diction¬ 
ary  published  in  Belgium. 

English  Biography  and 
Memoirs 

X  Harindranath  Chattopadhyaya.  Uje 
and  Myself.  I:  Dawn  Approaching 
Noon.  Bombay.  Nalanda.  1948.  222  pp. 
$3  u.s. — Naive  vibrancy  of  youth;  re¬ 
jection  of  Western  modes  and  return  to 
India. 

X  Hilde  Krueger.  Malinche.  New  York. 
Storm.  1948.  103  pp.  $2.50. — The  devo¬ 
tion  of  this  Indian  woman  made  Cortes* 
conquest  possible. 

English  Public  Questions 

X  Joachim  Joesten.  Germany:  What 


Now?  Chicago.  Ziff-Davis.  1948.  xii  -J- 
331  pp. — Germany’s  politics,  psychology, 
possibilities  and  dangers  under  Allied 
Occupation. 

X  Jean-Paul  Sartre.  Anti-Semite  and 
Jew.  George  J.  Becker,  tr.  New  York. 
Schocken.  1948. 153  pp.  $2.75. — ^Psycho¬ 
logical  portrait  of  the  anti-Semite;  the 
Jew’s  dQemma. 

English  Philosophy  and 
Religion 

X  S.  Y.  Agnon.  Days  of  Awe.  New 
York.  Schocken.  1948.  300  pp.  $3.50. — 
Meaning  and  observance  of  Jewish  cere¬ 
monies  and  traditions  incident  to  the 
Days  of  Atonement. 

X  Joseph  Cacella.  The  Wonders  of  Fa¬ 
tima.  New  York.  Vatican  City.  1948. 
287  pp.  -j-  27  plates.  $3. — Appearances 
of  Virgin  Mary  at  Fatima,  Portugal,  in 
1917,  her  requests,  subsequent  events, 
consecrations  and  devotions.  Illustrated. 
X  Feliks  Gross,  ed.  European  Ideolo¬ 
gies.  New  York.  Philosophical  Library. 
1948.  XV  -j-  1,075  pp.  $12. — SymjMsium 
by  experts;  includes  some  lesser  ideolo¬ 
gies  often  neglected. 

X  Jean-Paul  Sartre.  The  Emotions.  New 
York.  Philosophical  Library.  1948.  97 
pp.  $2.75. — An  experiment  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  phenomenological  psychol¬ 
ogy* 

English  Literature 

X  Maria  Serafina  Mazza.  Not  for  Art’s 
Sa\e.  New  York.  King’s  Crown.  1948. 
xi-|-219  pp.  $3. — History  and  collabora¬ 
tors  of  II  Frontespizio,  organ  of  move¬ 
ment  for  rapprochement  of  art  and  Ca¬ 
tholicism. 

X  J.  Alan  Pfeffer.  The  Proverb  in  Goe¬ 
the.  New  York.  King’s  Crown.  1948.  ii 
-f-  200  pp. — Alphabetical  listing  by  key 
word. 

X  Leo  Spitzer.  Linguistics  and  Literary 
History.  Princeton.  Princeton  University 
Press.  1948.  vii-|-236  pp.  $3.75. — Dem¬ 
onstrates  by  practical  examples  a  method 
of  bringing  together  linguistics  and  lit¬ 
erature. 
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English  Fiction  and  Drama 

^  Robert  Gordon  Anderson.  The  City 
and  the  Cathedral.  New  York.  Long¬ 
mans,  Green.  1948.  xii-|-337  pp.  $3.50. 
— Paris  and  Notre  Dame  loom  large  in 
the  richly  colorful  tapestry  of  the  13th 
century. 

^  Isaak  Babel.  Benya  Kri\,  the  Gang¬ 
ster.  Avrahm  Yarmolinsky,  ed.  New 
York.  Schocken.  1948.  122  pp.  $1.50.— 
Ten  stories  of  picaresque  exploits  and  of 
the  Revolution,  by  a  protege  of  Maxim 
Gorky. 

^  Giuseppe  Berto.  The  S1{y  Is  Red.  New 
York.  New  Directions.  1948.  397  pp. 
$3.50. — ^Tender  and  realistic  story  of  the 
war  and  four  adolescent  Italians.  Angus 
Davidson,  tr. 

Coast  to  Coast.  Don  Edwards,  ed. 
Sydney  &  London.  Angus  &  Robertson. 
1948.  viii-f-298  pp.  9/6.— Tragedy  and 
comedy  in  19  Australian  short  stories. 

Pablo  Picasso.  Desire.  New  York. 
Philosophical  Library.  1948. 63  pp.  $2.75. 
— His  only  literary  work — a  “talking” 
surrealist  painting — written  in  3  days. 

^  Yitzhak  Shenberg.  Under  the  Fig 
Tree.  I.  M.  Lask,  tr.  New  York. 
Schocken.  1948.  122  pp.  $1.50.— Five 
stories  that  mirror  Palestinian  life. 

English  Verse 

«  Australian  Poetry,  1947.  Frederick  T. 
Macartney,  ed.  Sydney  &  London.  An¬ 
gus  &  Robertson.  1948.  70  pp.  6  s. — 
Seventh  annual  selection. 

«  Harindranath  Chattopadhyaya.E</ge- 
ways  and  The  Saint.  Bombay.  Nalanda. 
n.d.  54  pp.  $1  U.S. — 22  poems  written 
“by  way  of  relaxation,”  and  a  farce. 

English  Travel 

*  Finland  Today.  100  Pictures  and  a 
Map.  Borga,  Finland.  Soderstrom.  1948. 
112  pp. — Plus  a  literary  appendix,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  resume  of  the  Kalevala  by 
Martti  Haavio. 

Kurt  Wilhelm,  ed.  Roads  to  Zion. 
I.  M.  Lask,  tr.  New  York.  Schocken. 
1948.  117  pp.  $1.50. — Letters  covering 
four  centuries  of  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Land,  its  hardships  and  joys. 


English  Reference  Bool^s 

Miron  Burgin,  ed.  Handbool(  of 
Latin  American  Studies,  No.  11.  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Harvard  University  Press.  1948. 
ix+405  2<ol.  pp.  $7.-3977  titles  listed 
by  subject;  brief  topical  statements  by 
experts;  author  index. 

^  Roscoe  R.  Hill,  ed.  The  National 
Archives  of  Latin  America.  Cambridge, 
Mass.  Harvard  University  Press.  1945. 
169  pp.  $1.50. — Data  on  the  historical 
records  of  the  20  republics. 

^  The  New  Rand  McNally  Standard 
Atlas  of  the  World.  Chicago.  Rand  Mc¬ 
Nally.  1948.  368  pp.  $5.-180  four<olor 
maps,  illustrative  text,  statistics,  exten¬ 
sive  indexes. 

^  Who's  Who  in  Latin  America.  VI. 
Brazil.  Ronald  Hilton,  ed.  Stanford, 
Calif.  Stanford  University  Press  (Chi¬ 
cago.  A.  N.  Marquis. — London.  Oxford 
University  Press).  1948.  269  2-col.  pp. 
$3.50. — 1800  prominent  Brazilians  and 
what  they  have  done. 

English  Miscellaneous 
*  Elizabeth  Du  Guc  Trapier.  Velaz¬ 
quez.  New  York.  Hispanic  Society. 
1948.  xxii  434  pp.,  folio.  252  ill. — A 
beautiful  book  presenting  and  describ¬ 
ing  his  works  and  others  attributed  to 
him. 

^  William  S.  Knickerbocker,  ed.  T«/en- 
tieth  Century  English.  New  York.  Philo¬ 
sophical  Library.  1946.  460  pp.  $5. — 
Thirty-six  essays  on  Basic  English,  Se¬ 
mantics,  Remedial  Worl^,  Literary  Criti¬ 
cism,  etc.,  by  an  imposing  list  of  mod¬ 
ern  writers  and  critics. 

^  Some  Educational  and  Anthropologi¬ 
cal  Aspects  of  Latin  America.  Austin. 
University  of  Texas  Press.  1948.  85  pp. 
— Papers  by  H.  Benjamin,  I.  L.  Kandd, 
E.  Galarza,  E.  Fergusson,  D.  D.  Brand, 
A.  L.  Kroeber,  P.  Kirchoff. 

^  Martin  Bu^r.  Israel  and  the  World. 
New  York.  Schocken.  1948.  255  pp. 
$3.75. — Treats  Israel’s  religion,  culture, 
and  philosophy  with  the  Jews’  present 
crisis  in  mind. 

The  Capuchin  Annual  1948.  Dublin, 
Church  Street.  628  2-col.  pp.,  ill.  $3  u.s. 
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—A  treasury  of  Irish  stories,  poems,  ar¬ 
ticles,  and  illustrations. 

It  Melech  Grafstein,  ed.  Sholom  Aid- 
chem  Panorama.  London,  Canada.  Jew¬ 
ish  Observer.  1948.  415  pp.  folio.  —  A 
beautiful  omnibus  memorial  to  a  great 
Yiddish  humorist. 

It  Max  Radin.  The  Law  and  You.  New 
York.  The  New  American  Library  of 
World  Literature.  1948.  192  pp.  $035. 
— Law  in  its  relations  to  human  con¬ 
duct.  One  of  the  Mentor  series  of  “au¬ 
thoritative  yet  readable  volumes  on  the 
sciences,  arts,  and  humanities,  the  ideas 
and  skills  of  man.” 

It  World  Flag  Encyclopedia.  Washing¬ 
ton.  United  Nations  Honor  Flag  Com¬ 
mittee.  1948.  128  pp.  $1. — Record  of  5 
years’  research  in  development  of  Honor 
Flag. 

Finnish  Miscellaneous 

It  Carl-Rudolf  Gardberg.  Bo\trycl{eriet 
I  Finland  intill  Freden  i  Nystad.  Hel¬ 
sinki.  Frenckell.  1948.  396  pp. — History 
of  printing  in  Finland  during  the  17th 
century. 

*  Alands  Folkminnesforbund.  Aldndslt^ 
odling:  arsbol^.  3  vols.  Mariehamn.  A- 
lands  Folkminnesforbund.  1946-47-48. 
97,  114,  &  108  pp.  Gratis.  — Local  anti¬ 
quarian  research  in  history,  politics, 
geography,  archaeology,  etc. 

Italian  Philosophy  and 
Religion 

*t  Umberto  Bonomo.  La  Madonna.  San- 
tuari  e  feste.  New  York.  Vatican  City. 
1948.  384  pp.  $2. — Brief  accounts  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin’s  appearances  and  the 
most  famous  sanctuaries  devoted  to  Her. 
^  Eugenio  Pennati.  Vetica  e  il  marx- 
ismo.  Firenze.  Nuova  Italia.  1948.  295 
pp. — Christianity  can  take  a  leaf  from 
Marx’s  book  in  its  application  to  the 
worker. 

Italian  Education 

*  Francesco  de  Bartolomeis.  Program- 
mi  elementari  e  scuola  attiva.  Firenze. 
Nuova  Italia.  1948.  vii-|-74  pp. — What 


must  be  done  to  the  elementary  schools 
so  that  they  may  make  a  real  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  rebirth  of  the  nation. 

**  Ernesto  Codignola.  Educazione  li- 
beratrice.  Firenze.  Nuova  Italia.  1947. 

xi- }-310  pp.  600 1. — The  crisis  of  fascism 
revealed  the  necessity  of  establishing  de¬ 
mocracy  on  sounder  bases. 

Italian  Miscellaneous 

*  Nicola  Ottokar.  Studi  comunali  e 
fiorentim.  Firenze.  Nuova  Italia.  1948. 
xx-f-182  pp. — Government  and  func¬ 
tioning  of  the  Italian  city  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

*  Alberto  Bertolino.  Economia  del 
dopoguerra.  Firenze.  Nuovo  Italia.  1948. 

xii- 1-150  pp. — Problems  of  inflation,  re¬ 
conversion,  economics,  labor  conditions, 
international  exchange. 

^  Vicenzina  Battistelli.  //  libro  del  fan- 
ciullo.  Firenze.  Nuova  Italia.  1948.  354 
pp. — Forms  of  literature  for  and  about 
children:  myths,  legends,  fables,  adven¬ 
ture  stories. 

*  B.  Curato.  Sessant’anni  di  teatro  in 
Italia.  Milano.  Denti.  1947.  365  pp. — 
With  bibliography  of  plays  between  1911 
and  1942. 

Portuguese  History  and 
Memoirs 

*  Paul  Rivet.  As  origens  do  homem 
americano.  Sao  Paulo.  Instituto  Progres- 
so.  1948. 123  pp. — Translation  of  a  work 
by  a  French  explorer  in  South  America. 

*  Visconde  de  Taunay.  Memdrias.  Sao 
Paulo.  Instituto  Progresso.  1948.  647  pp. 
— Literary  memories  by  a  brilliant  Bra¬ 
zilian  novelist  of  half  a  century  ago. 
Published  for  the  first  time. 

Portuguese  Verse 

^  Manuel  Bandeira.  Mafua  de  Ma- 
lungo.  Jogos  onomdsticos  e  outros  de 
circumstdneia.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Livro  In- 
consutil.  1948.  77  pp. — Mosdy  playful 
poems  written  for  the  famous  poet’s  inti¬ 
mate  friends. 

*  Manuel  Bandeira.  Poesias  completas. 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  Casa  do  Estudante.  1948. 
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350  pp. — Simple  and  easy  but  never  pro¬ 
saic;  human  and  personal. 

Portuguese  Miscellaneous 

^  Luis  Silva  e  Alburquerque.  Sets 
destinos  embalados  pelo  amor.  Curitiba. 
Guaira.  1948.  150  pp. — Poetical,  senti¬ 
mental. 

*  Christopher  Stavrou.  Brazilian-Portu- 
guese  Pronunciation.  Philadelphia.  Mc¬ 
Kay.  1947.  xi-}-152  pp.  $2.50. — Brazilian 
speech  explained  and  phonetically  tran¬ 
scribed;  word  list  of  more  than  5,500 
entries. 

^  Boletins  da  Faculdade  de  Filosofia, 
Ciencias  e  Letras  XXVI  &  LXXXIV. 
Sao  Paulo.  Universidade  de  Sao  Paulo. 
1942  &  1947.  145  &  107  pp.— History 
of  ancient  and  medieval  civilization;  let¬ 
ters  of  18th  century  Spanish  travelers  in 
Portugal. 

Russian  History 

*  V.  Lan.  S  SH  A  ot  pervoi  do  vtoroi 
mirovoi  voini.  Leningrad.  Ogiz.  1947. 
484  pp.  15  r. — History  of  the  U.  S.  from 
the  beginning  of  World  War  I  to  World 
War  II. 

*  B.  A.  Romanov.  Uudi  i  nravi  drev- 
nei  Russi.  Leningrad.  Lenin  University. 

1947.  343  pp.  9  r. — Russia  in  12th  and 
13th  centuries. 

*  Vasilii  Andreyvich  Sukhorev.  Istori- 
ya  Du\hobortsev.  Grand  Forks,  B.  C., 
Canada.  The  Author.  1948.  299  pp. — 
History  of  the  Dukhobors,  by  one  of 
their  own  number. 

*  P.  Sytin.  Proshloie  Mos\vi  v  naz- 
vaniaXJh  ulitz.  Moskva.  Moskovski  Rabo- 
chi.  2nd  ed.,  1948. 175  pp.  10  r. — History 
of  the  Moscow  streets. 

Russian  Text  and 
Reference  Books 

*  G.  Alexandrov,  ed.  Politiches\ii  Slo- 
var\  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  J.  W.  Edwards. 

1948.  671  pp.  $5.50. — Data  on  interna¬ 
tional  politics,  history  of  the  Communist 
party,  economics,  etc.  Reprint  sponsored 
by  the  American  Council  of  Learned 
Societies. 


**  V.  P.  Kantchalovski  &  F.  Lebettrc. 
Manuel  de  langue  russe.  Paris.  Berlin. 
1946.  279  pp. — For  technical  and  sec¬ 
ondary  school  students,  and  persons 
learning  alone. 

^  Knizhnaia  Letopis’.  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.  J.  W.  Edwards.  1948.  1946  issues, 
Nos.  1-52.  $1  ea.,  13  for  $5. — Current 
bibliography  of  U.S.S.R.  book  publica¬ 
tion.  Reprint  sponsored  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Council  of  Learned  Societies. 

^  P.  E.  Skachkov.  Bibliografiia  Kitaia. 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  J.  W.  Edwards.  1948. 
844  pp.  $5.80. — List  of  books  and  articles 
on  China  in  the  Russian  language,  1730- 
1930.  Reprint  sponsored  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Council  of  Learned  Societies. 

*  D.  N.  Ushakov,  ed.  Toll^qvyi  slovar 
russkfigo  lazyba.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  J. 
W.  Edwards.  1948. 4  vols.  2,800  pp.  $29. 
— Russian-English  Dictionary.  Reprint 
sponsored  by  the  American  Council  of 
Learned  Societies. 

Russian  Miscellaneous 

*  Ilya  Ehrenburg.  Buria.  Moskva.  So- 
vietsky  Pisatel.  1948.  797  pp.  28  r. — Gi¬ 
gantic  panorama  of  the  war  in  Russia 
and  France. 

^  E.  Gollerbakh.  Istoriia  Graviury  i 
Utografii  v  Rossii.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
J.  W.  Edwards.  1948.  217  pp.  $5.75.— 
History  of  Russian  lithography  and  en¬ 
graving  from  the  16th  century  to  the 
present.  Reprint  sponsored  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Council  of  Learned  Societies. 

Swedish  History  and 
Biography 

^  Anton  Blanck.  Carl  Michael  Bellman. 
Stockholm.  Natur  och  Kultur.  1948.  95 
pp.  3.50  kr. — On  the  popular  lyric  poet 
of  the  late  19th  century. 

^  Fran  Vanern  till  V dsterhavet.  Karl¬ 
stad,  Sweden.  Ahlmark.  1947.  130 
pp.  Gratis. — Issued  in  commemoration 
of  the  centennial  of  the  Ahlmark  ship¬ 
ping  firm,  most  of  this  handsomely  il¬ 
lustrated  volume  is  devoted  to  a  historic 
essay  on  Sweden’s  great  inland  sea,  by 
Helge  Kjellin. 
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Per  Wicsclgrcn.  Georg  Stjernhielm. 
Stockholm.  Natur  och  Kultur.  1948. 100 
pp.  3.50  kr. — Study  of  a  historically  im¬ 
portant  seventeenth  century  poet. 

Swedish  Miscellaneous 

Brdllopsbevdrs  lhagkpmmelse.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Sallskapct  Bokvannerna.  1948.  46 
pp. — Anonymous  17th  century  nuptial 
poem,  reprinted  with  illustrations  by 
Sven  Ljungberg. 

X  Carl  August  Ehrensvard.  Resa  till 
Italien.  Stockholm.  S^lskapet  Bokvan¬ 
nerna.  1948.  133  pp. — First  published  in 
1786. 

Vad  jag  6nsl{ar.  Stockholm.  Natur 
och  Kultur.  1947.  244  pp.  8  kr. — Mis¬ 
cellaneous  essays  by  prominent  Swedish 
writers,  issued  in  commemoration  of  the 
25th  anniversary  of  this  publishing 
house. 

Carl  G.  Laurin  &  Hjalmar  Soderberg. 
Vdnner  emellan:  en  brevv'dxling.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Sallskapct  Bokvannerna.  1948. 
168  pp.  11.50  and  15  kr. — Letters  be¬ 
tween  the  two  eminent  writers  during 
the  last  8  years  of  the  former’s  life. 

Unclassified 

Muhammad  Sa’Td  al-Uryan.  ’Aid  Bab 
Zuwailah.  Cairo.  Dar  al-Katib  al-Misrl. 
1947.  239  pp. — Egypt  in  the  last  days  of 
the  Mamcluk  Sultans. 

*  Yuen  Ren  Chao.  Mandarin  Primer. 
Character  Text  for  Mandarin  Primer,  2 
vols.  Cambridge.  Harvard  University 
Press.  1948.  viii-|-336  &  144  pp.  $6  &  $4. 


— A  practical  grammar  for  conversation 
(Roman  letters)  and  a  character  reader 
in  colloquial  language. 

^  George  Alan  Connor,  Doris  Tappan 
Connor,  William  Solzbacher,  J.  B.  Se- 
Tsicn  Kao.  Esperanto:  The  World  Inter¬ 
language.  New  York.  Beechurst.  1948. 
v-|-245  pp.  $2.50. — World  language 
problem;  Esperanto’s  aims;  a  textbook, 
reader,  dictionary. 

*  Paul  Fricdlandcr  &  Herbert  B.  Hoff- 
Icit.  Epigrammata.  Berkeley  &  Los  An¬ 
geles.  University  of  California  Press. 
1948.  vi-|-198  pp.  $5. — Inscriptions  in 
verse  grouped  according  to  form;  trans¬ 
lation  and  commentary. 

^  Petdr  Petrovics  Nyegos.  Hegyel(  \o- 
szortija.  Budapest.  Szekesfovirosi  Iro- 
dalmi  6s  Miiveszeti  intezet.  n.d.  148  pp. 
— Poetic  drama  on  heroic  spirit  of  Mon¬ 
tenegrins.  Translated  from  Serbian  by 
Zoltin  Csuka. 

*  J.-J.  Van  Dooren,  ed.  Pour  et  contre 
la  po6sie.  Bruxelles.  Office  de  Publicity. 
1948.  35  Bel.  fr. — Excerpts  from  Tacitus 
and  Cicero  with  word  definitions  and 
explanatory  notes. 

*  Cesta  Carei.  Din  lirico  lui  Petofi. 
Budapest.  Anonymus.  1948.  293  pp. — 
Roumanian  versions  of  the  poems  of  the 
great  Hungarian  lyrist  Sdndor  Petofi. 

*  Anthony  J.  Klan6ar.  Three  Hundred 
Non-Russian  Slavic  Bool(s  for  College 
Libraries.  Washington.  American  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Learned  Societies.  1948.  ii+22  pp., 
mimeo. — Classified  by  subject;  item  tells 
author,  tide,  where  published,  date,  lan¬ 
guage. 


Georges  Bernanos’  Journal  d’un  curS 
de  campagne  has  been  translated  into  13 
languages. 

According  to  Fernand  Bertal,  writing 
in  Le  Travailleur,  Picasso  refused  to 
accept  the  Legion  of  Honor  decoration 
because  the  French  Republic  had  never 
bought  one  of  his  pictures. 

”...  a  bilingual  saying  current  both 
in  German  and  in  French-Italian  (or  so- 
called  ‘welsch’)  Switzerland  about  the 


same  sun  that  shines  in  all  parts  of  the 
Confederacy: 

Ob  dcutsch,  ob  wcisch, 

C'cst  tout  egal, 

Le  meme  solcil 
Scheint  iibcrall.” 

— Werner  P.  Friedcrich,  in  The  South 
Atlantic  Quarterly. 

The  India  Digest,  published  from  9, 
Cantonment,  Ahmedabad  3,  India,  built 
on  the  model  of  the  Western  digests,  is 
made  up  almost  entirely  of  matter  from 
Indian  books  and  periodicals. 


